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The Undiscovered Country: An Idyl. 


BY J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 


It was the fifth dawn of our honeymoon, 

And we who long had loved to roam at dusk 

Or sunrise, loved yet more the hillside now 
When wedded lovers up through dew we climbed, 
Eastward to look across the sleepy town 
Resounding in its mists, while all the sky 

Was lit with daffodils, and brightening air 
Laughed with the crystal matins of the birds; 
Our talk, I scarce know why, was all of death. 


‘*We near the poles,” I said, ‘‘ we chart the moon, 
But not the undiscovered country; all : 
Are fancies, those who on the silent meads 

Were feigned to journey, or to climb down Hell 
Toward Heaven, Odysseus or Aneas or the grim 
Dante. Here’s something modern, all as vain.’’ 


And from the learned society’s report 

I read the words of one who tasted death, 

Not drank, to her whose sweet hair touched my cheek, 
While thrushes fluted dreamy to the dawn. 


‘* As in a dream I heard the doctor say, 
Yes, he is dead,’ and wondered who was dead, 
Tho I was all too drowsed tothink. Yet soon 
I seemed to rise from an abyss of sleep, 
And floating listless in a dusk of air 
Looked down and saw a corpse upon a bed, 
My own dead body. With the sight there came 
A stab of sharp surprise that woke me up 
To find myself a bubble, a balloon, 
That wavered up and down upon a thread 
Holding me, like a kite-string, to the corpse. 
I could not break that fragile spidery line. 
What was I then? I seemed to see myself 
With my own eyes, expanding into limbs, 
A flickering lambent likeness of a man 
Poised by the ceiling, stealthy, unobserved, 
Exultant to have pulled my feet from death, 
And sick with strangeness, eager to escape, 
Yet loathing my desire that on the cord 
Tugged fiercely till I rose to outer air, 
Through ceiling and roof, as lightly as a thought, 
Altho I could not wholly snap the thread. 
All in a homesick dream I hung. ’Twas night; 
The city twinkled with a thousand lamps 
As if an earthly constellation, and stars 
Winked overhead. Mysterious sounds rang faint 
Within my ears. There came a shadowy bat 
That blundering with blind wings against my breast 
Passed through and on, as there were nothing there; 
Which angered me. And still the spider-thread, 
Tho stretched, and thin, dropped downward out of 
sight 
And held me to the heavy dead below; 
‘ Ah God,’ I seemed to say, ‘if but weird fate 
Might snip the gossamer with her fatal shears!’ 
Then suddenly the thread tugged hard and strong; 
I fell like Satan; through the trees, the roof, 
I dropped upon the body in the room 
And felt my limbs contracting to a globe 
Like that at first, and struggled and shrieked to feel 
The bubble swallowed by the corpse again. 
The pallid eyelids flickered; round my bed 
I saw those tear-stained faces all aghast 
With terrible joy to see me look on them.”’ 


A fire in clouds, the sunlight broke on us, 

And shot the elms with gold, and splashed the slopes; 
The dim leaves shimmered with a little breeze 

That set adrift the town’s transfigured smoke 

Against the hills half lost in light, all air 

In a clear ripple and shiver exquisite 

Of intricate-laughing birds. The bell tolled five. 


‘* My uncle,”’ soft she said, ‘‘ died in his chair 
Sudden at noon, none with him but my aunt,— 
A rainy day upon the lonely farm; 

And with the dead she sat till early dusk, 
When all at once her desolate loneliness 
Uttered itself in one long wailing scream; 





And her dead husband waked, and smiled on her 
With tender pity and with soothing words 

And all love’s comfort and undying hope; 

Then like a strange and noble mask assumed 

A second death, and she was left alone.’’ 


And with that word we both were weeping, clung 

And kissed and trembled, till words came to me: 

‘** God lets us walk together, dear, through life; 

And then like children fearful when alone 

But hand in hand content, we’ll take our love 

Into the undiscovered country.’’ Dawn 

Was brighter through our tears, and like a dew 

Upon our hearts the wise woodthrushes belled 

Their golden melancholy-jubilance; 

The sunlight breathed of honeysuckle and hay; 

And gathering purple all-heal for her breast 

We went with tender laughter, glad in heart. 
Cotumesus, oO. 


Recent Improvements in Iceland. 
BY DANIEL KILHAM DODGE, 


IT will be remembered that the present Icelandic 
Constitution is an indirect result of the thousandth 
celebration of the discovery of Iceland in 1874, when 
King Christian visited the island, the first royal visit 
with which the Icelanders had been honored during 
the five hundred years of their Danish connection. 
This Constitution places the legislative power in the 
hands of a parliament, or Althing, as it is called, the 
members of which, with the exception of the six crown 
appointees, are elected by practical universal suffrage. 
How far the material improvement of Iceland is to be 
attributed to this change in its political condition 
may be a matter for discussion; but there is no deny- 
ing the fact that during these twenty-two years there 
has been an immense advance in almost every direc- 
tion. Iceland isso isolated that we are apt to think 
of it as being cut off from the movement of European 
development. Indeed, when we consider the severity 
of its climate, the sparseness of its vegetation and 
the consequent poverty of its people, we are surprised 
that Iceland has continued to exist as a nation. Ex- 
perience shows, however, that patriotism does not 
depend upon favorable climatic conditions, and that 
it even seems to flourish most where nature gives it 
least encouragement. 

The facts in the following account of the material 
progress of Iceland have been taken from an article 
published in a recent number of the Berlingske Tz- 
dende, of Copenhagen, a paper whose statements have 
almost the authority of a Government report. It ap- 
pears from this article that the improvement in Ice- 
landic affairs has been most felt during the past ten 
years, when the majority of other people have been 
groaning over the hard times: A reflection of the 
Icelandic good times—which, by the way, seem to 
have resulted mainly from economy and a strict at- 
tention to business—is furnished by the contrast be- 
tween the public budget of the first and the last ses- 
sion of the Althing, which are respectively 303,876 
krone ($85,000) and 1,308,400 krone ($365,000), an 
increase in twenty-two years of over fourfold. Fur- 
thermore, during this period a reserve fund of a mil- 
lion krone has been accumulated. This latter gain 
is due to the fact that the actual revenue always ex- 
ceeds the estimated amount, while the estimated ex- 
penditures are usually cut down. Between the years 
1887 and 1895 the commerce of Iceland more than 
doubled at the same time that an excess of a million 
krone of imports over exports has been changed to a 
corresponding excess of exports over imports. The 
increase in the value of real estate has also been very 
great. 

But not only are the Icelanders steadily increasing 
in material wealth, they seem also to be making the 
best use of their enlarged opportunities. As there 
are no great capitalists in Iceland the Government is 


compelled to take the initiative in many enterprises 
that in other countries might better be left to private 
individuals. Thus a large appropriation has been 
made this session for subsidizing steamship commu- 
nication with Denmark and along the coast. When 
these arrangements are completed it will be possible 
for the tourist to reach Iceland much more readily 
than is the case now: A contract has been made 
with a Danish company by which sixteen trips a year 
will be made between Reykjavik and Copenhagen and 
six trips along the coast. 

Even more important for the future development of 
Iceland is the proposed plan for telegraphic commu- 
nication with the Shetland Islands over the Faroe 
Islands. A large appropriation for this purpose was 
unanimously passed by the Althing, and the Danish 
Government has signified its intention to give the 
measure substantial aid. While no final arrangements 
with either of the companies that bid for the contract 
have been made, there is no reason to doubt that the 
plan will be successfully carried through. A natural 
extension of the idea would be a North Atlantic cable 
between America and Europe, with Iceland as a stop- 
ping place. One direct practical and scientific result 
of the present scheme would be to add immensely to 
our meteorological resources by furnishing daily 
weather reports from Iceland. 

Of immense importance for the health of Iceland 
is the new arrangement of the State medical system. 
Thirty years ago there were only seven official physi- 
cians in the whole of Iceland. Under the new ar- 
rangement the island will be divided into forty-two 
medical districts, each with a regular physician. A 
salary, varying in amount in the different classes, is 
attached to the position in addition to patients’ fees, 
which latter are regulated by Government ordinance; 
and there isa pension. But when one thinks of the 
enormous distances to be traveled on cold, dark win- 
ter days and nights, there seems to be nooccasion to 
envy these Icelandic country doctors their salaries 
and pensions. 

These great distances and the small number of physi- 
cians are in part responsible for the very slow increase 
in the population of Iceland. Dr. Ehlers, the Da- 
nish leprosy specialist, in one of an interesting series 
of letters from Iceland, published two years agoin 
the Danish paper referred to above, states that large 
families are the rule in Iceland, a family of from 
fourteen to eighteen children being by no means unu- 
sual. Headds, that of this large number of children 
frequently not more than three or four reach matur- 
ity, the majority yielding to croup, the commonest 
infantile disease in Iceland. The condition must be 
very similar to that in New England two hundred 
years ago. There must be the same pathetic sugges- 
tion of infant sacrifice in an Icelandic country church- 
yard as one sees in the little gravestones of a New 
England village with a past. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





Henry George. 
BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


A CONTEMPORARY estimate of Luther, Columbus, 
Galileo, Darwin, or any of the great men of history 
whose achievements mark an epoch, has but a limited 
and local value. Excepting through the imagina- 
tion, perspective is impossible, and the influence of a 
powerful personality, whether upon friend or foe, 
must color and deflect the judgment of the coolest. 
The noise and prejudice and atmosphere of the day 
assert their influence, for who shall escape his envi- 
ronment? 

The statement of my individual judgment which 
THE INDEPENDENT requests concerning the strength 
and value of Henry George’s economic work can 
only reflect.the personal opinion of one who was, and 
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stillis, under the spell of his character and genius. 
Moreover, without the academic stampone’s right to 
an economic opinion is quickly questioned. 

If Henry George’s domain of thought were simply 
in the speculative field of political economy, dealing 
with details and drawing deductions trom heteroge- 
neous facts, the layman would have small excuse for 
entering upon the premises. But the author of 
‘Progress and Poverty’’ was more than an economist; 
he was a seer. Where the many groped blindly amid 
conflicting social phenomena, he discovered the 
moral law and revealed it with marvelous illumination. 

It was not the originality of Henry George’s ideas 
regarding rent which differentiates him from other 
writers. Ricardo and Mill had seen and demon- 
strated its nature. The wrongfulness of land monop- 
oly and private ownership of natural opportunity 
had impressed other minds before he had begun 
to think. The French physiocrats, John Stuart 
Mill, Herbert Spencer and others, to whom Mr. 
George always conceded the largest credit, had com- 
prehended the injustice. Spencer, in particular, had 
formulated anethical protest that stands immovable 
in spite of the instability of its author. 

It is true that his explosion of the old wage-fund 
theory and the Malthusian bugbear were invaluable 
contributions to economic discussion ; but the su- 
preme merit of the California printer was that, while 
seeing with others the source of social confusion, he 
alone saw clearly the remedy. His life henceforth 
was to be spent in carrying the glad tidings to all 
Jands and peoples. 

When William Lloyd Garrison awakened to the 
enormity of American slavery he naturally expected 
immediate aid from the Christian Church. Instead 
he met denial and abuse. When Henry George 
brought that divine ingredient of humanity which 
changed the dismal science to one of joy and hope, 
he received parallel treatment from those professing 
to hold in charge the garnered truths of economics. 

How deeply he felt the repulse from those whose 
calling he was to exalt and glorify, was illustrated at 
the Social Science Association meeting at Saratoga 
in 1890> 


‘«Let me say a direct wordto you professors of polit- 
ical economy, you men of light and leading, who are 
fighting the single tax with evasions and quibbles and 
hair-splitting. We single tax men propose something 
that we believe will make the life of the masses easier, 
that will end the strife between capital and labor, and 
solve the darkening social problems of ourtime. If our 
remedy will not do, what is your remedy? It willnot do 
to propose little goody-goody palliatives, that hurt no 
one, help no one, and go nowhere. You must choose 
between the single tax, with its recognition of the 
rights of the individual, with its recognition of the 
province of government, with its recognition of the 
rights of property, on the one hand, and socialism on 
the other. 

‘*Gentlemen, do not quibble and split hairs about this 
matter. Itis too solemn, too important. It involves 
the happiness, the health, the lives, the very souls, of 
human beings. It involves the progress of society, the 
fate of civilization. If you have had superior educa- 
tion,if you have had what to so many of us has been de- 
nied, the leisure for study, the opportunity to cultivate 
what is highest and best in your powers, the more it is 
incumbent on you to meet the question frankly and 
fairly. If you willnot accept our remedy, what is your 
remedy? There must be some deep wrong underlying 
our organization to-day. If it is not the wrong we 
point to, the wrong that disinherits men of their birth- 
right, what isit? There must be some way of securing 
to the laborer the proper reward of his toil, of opening 
to every man willing to work opportunity to work. If 
you will not take our plan, what is your plan?’’ 

One blushes to remember the spirit of the trivial 
and evasive rejoinders to this impressive and pathetic 
appeal. But it was magnificent to see the lion at bay 
while assailants plied every weapon of perplexity and 
annoyance. In the light of to-day how strange the 
record reads! ; 

If one wishes to find the strongest evidence of 
Henry George’s permanence, let him scan the pages 
of economic journals and addresses, the world over, 
since ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” was printed. With 
rare exceptions the criticism of his ideas is antago- 
nistic, often contemptuous. Time and time again 
was he refuted. It became a pastime to slay him. 
Yet is his theory more alive than ever, its advocates 
multitudinous and increasing. The land question, 
because it is fundamental, rises at every turn and 
confronts every economic writer. 

A worthless or fallacious contention requires to be 
killed but once. This heresy is, after eighteen years, 
the despair of its would-be annihilators. If it could 
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‘ not be strangled in its cradle when Henry George, on 


his arrival from California, wandered a lonely 
stranger through the streets of New York, what 
promise now, when the great city pours out its tens 
of thousands to do reverence to his noble memory? 

My judgment is that the name of the great re- 
former, like Abou Bert Adhem’s, will, in the economic 
history of his time, lead all the rest. He has touched 
the marrow of truth in asserting that, unless mystery 
and confusion are banished from political economy, 
democracy is doomed. The masses are unable to be 
students. The lore of books is not for the toiler 

ewhose daily labor is insufficient for his needs, There 
must be. simple laws which common and untutored 
mindscan grasp. There must be principles appealing 
to the unlettered as plainly as to the sons of culture. 
To make clear the simple rule of justice and freedom, 
to reconcile the ways of God to man, was the mission 
of this world preachér. 

Economists are useful, observation and collocation 
of social facts are essential; but without the intelli- 
gent soul laboriously constructed systems are devoid 
of heat and motion, Into the inanimate body of po- 
litical economy Henry George breathed the breath of 
life. It is a new science, nolonger dismal. It throbs 
and pulsates with humanity. It has become a mighty 
instrument for the overthrow of oppression, delivered 
from the special keeping of a select few to become the 
broad possession of mankind. The prophet of San 
Francisco is no longer without honor in his own 
country, a country which embraces the world. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Westminster Assembly. 


BY CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., LL D., 


Or Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE Westminster Assembly niet in accordance with 
the ordinance of Parliament on Saturday, July rst, 
1643, in Westminster Abbey, and listened to a ser- 
mon by the prolocutor, Wilson Twisse, the famous 
supralapsarian divine. After the sermon they went 
into King Henry VII chapel, where the roll was 
called and the Assembly began its work. 

The Assembly was summoned by Parliament in 
order to 
‘‘confer and treat amongst themselves of such matters 
and things touching and concerning the liturgy, disci- 
pline and government of the Church of England, or the 
vindicating and clearing of the doctrine of the same 
from all false aspersions and misconstructions, as shall 
be proposed unto them by both or either of the said 
Houses of Parliament, and no other, and to deliver 
their opinion and advice of or touching the matters 
aforesaid as shall be most agreeable to the Word of 
God, to both or either of the said houses, from time to 
time in such manner or sort as both or either of the said 
houses of Parliament shall be required.” 

The Westminster Assembly was composed of four 
divines from London, two from each of the counties of 
England, one from each county of Wales, two from each 
of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, according 
to the first Act of April 9th, 1642, making ninty-nine 
in all; but subsequently twenty other divines were 
added and ten members of the House of Lords and 
twenty of the House of Commons. This was a care- 
fully selected and fairly representative body. Epis- 
copacy was represented by Archbishop Ussher, Bish- 
ops Brownrigge and Westfield, Drs. Feathey, Hack- 
ett, Hammond, Holdsworth, Saunderson, Ward and 
many others; but only Bishop Westfield and Dr. 
Feathey attended, the former dying June 25th, 1644; 
the latter being expelled in September, 1643. It was 
designed that the Episcopal body should be fairly 
represented in the Assembly and that the conclusions 
should be such that the Episcopal party would acqui- 
esce in. But events were stronger than plans, and the 
Episcopal body was entirely excluded from work upon 
the standards of Westminster. 

The Congregational party was represented by able 
men such as Goodwin, Philip Nye, William Bridge, 
Jeremiah Burroughs and Sidrach Simpson. It was 
designed that the Assembly should agree upon such 
measures as these Congregationalists would accept. 
But they did not. The Congregationalists became 
dissenting brethren. 

The Presbyterians were in the majority in the As- 
sembly, and they did not hesitate to carry out the 
Presbyterian program even tothe extent of depriving 
both the Episcopalians and the Independents of tol- 
eration. The Independents had their revenge, be- 


cause they so prolonged the debates and so retarded 
action through their influence in Parliament that the 
Presbyterian plan could not be enforced in England. 
Parliament, during the administration of Cromwell, 
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was against them. Another small but strong party 
in the Assembly was the Erastian party, John Light- 
foot, Thomas Coleman and John Selden the ripest 
scholars in the body. They were unable to do much 
with the Assembly. But really Parliament was be- 
hind them, and they had their revenge when Parlia- 
ment rebuked the Assembly for a breach of its privi- 
leges and put to them nine questions respecting the 
jus divinum which threw them into. confusion and 
troubled them for many months, and which in fact 
they never answered. 

On September 15th the Assembly welcomed the 
Scotch commissioners who came to represent the 
churches of Scotland. These brought with them as 
a bond of union the Solemn League and Covenant. 
And they came, according to the act of the Church of 
Scotland, 

‘to propound, consult, treat and conclude with them 
in all such things as may conduce to the utter 
extirpation of Popery, Prelacie, Heresie, Schisme, Su- 
perstition and Idolatrie, and for the settling of the so 
much desired union of the whole island in one form of 
church government, one confession of faith, one common 
catechism, and one directory forthe worship of God.”’ 

The Scottish plan was thusa narrowing of the Eng- 
lish plan; it meant to the Scottish commissioners 
Presbyterianism, and Presbyterianism alone, as the 
sole lawful Church government for Great Britain. 
So soon as the Scottish commissioners arrived, all 
hope of a comprehension of Episcopacy and Congre- 
gationalism disappeared. The Scottish commission- 
ers were few in number, but they were carefully 
selected and able men—Alexander Henderson, Rob- 
bert Bayly, Samuel Rutherford, George Gillespie and 
J. H. Maitland. They were not as able men as the 
Erastians or as the Episcopalians appointed to the 
Assembly, but they had a solid, aggressive Church of 
Scotland behind them; and nothing whatever could 
be done without their consent, They were, there- 
fore, from the nature of the case, masters of the situ- 
ation, and they made the situation, after a while, 
agreeable to Scottish Presbyterians, but intolerable 
to English, Irish and Welsh Christians, 

The first work of the Assembly was an attempted 
revision of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England. They began on the eighth of July, and 
had completed fifteen artigles when they were re- 
quired by Parliament ‘‘ to take in hand the discipline 
and liturgy of the Church.” They never went any 
further with these articles, altho they were sent up to 
Parliament at a later date and printed by authority 
of Parliament. Their work upon these articles was 
for the purpose of ‘‘vindicating and clearing the 
doctrine of the Church of England” according to 
the original plan. When next the Assembly undertook 
the doctrinal side of their work, they followed the 
Scottish plan to prepare ‘‘ one confession of taith 
and one common catechism.’’ 

On the reception of the order from Parliament, 
October 12th, 1643, the Assembly began their work 
on Church government. This involved a long con- 
flict with the Independents and the Erastians. They 
sought accommodation for many months, but in vain, 
because the Independents would not submit to the 
Presbyterian platforms. The result was a Directory 
for Ordination, which was sent upto Parliament, 
April 19th, 1644, and a Plan of Church Government 
sent up July 4th, 1645. After much contention, the 
Parliament agreed to the establishment of the Presby- 
terian Church government in England; and the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of London was constituted with 
twelve subordinate classes, the Provincial Assembly 
of Lancaster with several classes, and afew other 
classes in various parts of England, preparatory to 
other Provincial Assemblies. They were all short 
lived and were destroyed at the Restoration. ° 

The original instruction of Parliament that they 
were to confer and treat ‘‘touching and concerning - 
the liturgy,” was transformed by Scottish influence 
into the preparation of ‘‘one Directory for the 
worship of God.” It was no longer, therefore, a 
question of a revision of the Book of Common Pray- 
er, or the construction of a new Liturgy, but ofa 
Directory for worship. This Directory was compieted 
and sent up to Parliament December 27th, 1644. It 
was adopted by Parliament on January 3d, 1645, and 
substituted for the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Confession of Faith was constructed on the 
basis of the Irish Articles of Religion. It was com- 
pleted and sent up to the House of Commons on De- 
cember 4th, 1646, and to the House of Lords on 
December 7th. Parliament required the Assembly 
to prepare Scripture proofs. This took them several 
months, ~They were completed on the twenty-sixth 
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of April, 1647, and sent up to Parliament. The 
Confession was before Parliament for more than a 
year and was much discussed. It was finally adopted 
by Parliament, June 2oth, 1648. But the chapters 
thirty and thirty-one on Church Censures, and Synods 
and Councils, were stricken out. Parliament also 
changed the title and made it more English thus: 
«« Articles of Christian Religion.”’ , 

Thus the English Presbyterian Church was organ- 
ized on the basis of Thirty-one articles of Christian 
Religion. The Scottish Parliament adopted it Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1649. The Scottish Church, however, 
adopted the whole thirty-three chapters and called it 
Confession of Faith on August 27th, 1647. The 
Scottish Parliament adopted it February 7th, 1649. 
Inasmuch as England threw aside Presbyterianism and 
Presbyterianism prevailed in Scotland, the Scottish 
usage prevailed among Presbyterians in all parts. 

The Assembly originally thought of but one Cate- 
chism. This was at first prepared on the basis of 
Herbert Palmer’s ‘‘ Endeavor of making the Princi- 
ples of Christian Religion, namely, the Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sac- 
raments, plaine and easy.’’ 

They had come to the Fourth Commandment of 
Palmer's Catechism when they left off to attend to 
the Confession of Faith. On January 14th, 1646, on 
motion of Mr. Vines, it was ordered ‘‘that the com- 
mittee for the catechism do prepare a draft of two 
catechisms, one more large and another more brief.’’ 
In accordance with this the Larger Catechism was 
first prepared. On the twenty-second of September, 
1647, the Larger Catechism was ordered to be sent up 
to Parliament. The Assembly then went to work on 
the Shorter Catechism. They began on October 19th, 
1647, with Mr. Tuckney as chairman of the special 
committee. He made his final report November 16th, 
1647; and it was ordered to be sent up to both 
houses. It was carried up by the prolocutor on the 
25th. In accordance with the direction of Parlia- 
ment they then began to prepare the Scriptures for 
both Catechisms. April 12th, 1648, the Scriptures 
were completed and ordered to be taken up to Par- 
liament by the Prolocutor. 

The Shorter Catechism became in time the real 
standard of the Presbyterian churches, altho it was 
hastily prepared, chiefly under the influence of An- 
thony Tuckney inlessthana month. The traditional 
story that the answer to the question, What is God? 
was due to a prayer of George Gillespie is a legend 
without any basis in fact. George Gillespie had left 
the Assembly before the Shorter Catechism was 
composed, and the answer of the Shorter Catechism 
is simply an abridgment of the Larger Catechism, 
and this a compacting of Herbert Palmer’s questions 
on this subject. The Shorter Catechism has its 
merits, but these have been greatly exaggerated. It 
is by no means equal for the ins‘ruction of children 
to Herbert Palmer’s; and many other printed cate- 
chisms of the time excel it for this purpose. Indeed, 
Wallis, the clerk of the Assembly, sought to improve 
its method by arranging it after Palmer’s method. 
The Shorter Catechism is altogether too dogmatic in 
substance and in form for the use of young persons. 
It is also a mistake to make it a standard of doc- 
trine, for it is too compact, too absolute and un- 
guarded in its language. The most excellent of all 
the Westminster Standards is the Larger Catechism. 
This was the most carefully prepared of them all; it is 
also the richest and fullest in content. It is a very 
remarkable result that it has been so much out of 
use that few of the ministry ever use it, and it is sel- 
dom even quoted by Presbyterian divines. There is 
more of the spirit of Palmer in the Larger Catechism, 
more of the spirit of Tuckney in the Shorter Cate- 
chism. 

The doctrinal system of the Westminster Assem- 
bly is an elaborate one, more elaborate than any 
other symbols, except, perhaps, the Lutheran For- 
mula of Concord. Both of them were meant to be 
irenic, both of them alike have been in fact polemic. 
They both represent a polemicage. They have both 
of them been doomed by history. The Formula of 
Concord has long been discarded in Germany. The 
Westminster Standards have been rejected by all but 
Presbyterians. They are now distasteful to a large 
and increasing number of Presbyterians. They will 
soon be discarded in Great Britain and America. The 


attempt at revision has failed just as the attempt of 
the Westminster Assembly to revise the Thirty-nine 
Articles failed. Failure was inevitable in both cases. 
The next step in both cases alike is a new creed. The 
Westminster divines made a longer and more elabo- 
rate one. 


Instead of compacting Christianity in 
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Great Britain thereby, it became the greatest wedge 
of discord known to British Christianity. It divided 
British Christianity by barriers which are the most 
serious now existing. The next stepin Presbyterian- 
ism will inevitably be the preparation of a short and 
simple creed, unless they come to the opinion that the 
Apostles’ Creed is better than any they can make in 
our times, 

The Directory for Worship is nominally a standard 
for the Presbyterian Church, but really not so—for 
few Presbyterian ministers pay any attention to it. 
Every one leads the worship of his congregation in 
his own way. A strong and irresistible tendency 
toward a more liturgical service has so prevailed in 
the Church of Scotland that a large proportion of the 
churches use a liturgy with but little if any free pray- 
ers. Large numbers of Presbyterian congregations in 
this country use more or less liturgical form. Few 
pay any attention to the order of worship in the Di- 
rectory. 

The Westminster Form of Government is adhered 
to in the main; but the Westminster divines built it 
on the divine right that it was prescribed in the New 
Testament—a theory which has been abandoned by 
all intelligent Presbyterians. The forms of Presby- 
terianism have been preserved in the American 
Presbyterian churches, but the spirit of Presbyte- 
rianism and its substance as held by the Westmin- 
ster divines has, in large measure, departed. Itisa 
question how long the form will maintain itself with- 
out the substance and without the spirit. 

Noone can intelligently study the Westminster As- 
sembly and its documents in their historic setting 
without seeing that the Presbyterian Church has 
drifted so far away from them that it is an inconsist- 
ent and, indeed, untenable situation. It must either 
react to the original historic position of the Westmin- 
ster Standards, or it must throw over the standards 
and make new standards which really express the wor- 
ship, doctrine, polity and discipline of the Presbyte- 
rians of our day. _ 


A Lesson in Forestry. 


BY C. A. SCHENCK, 


Cuier Forester OF THE BittMore Estate, ASHEVILLE, N, C. 


EVERY one who owns woods or forests is doiny for- 
estry, whether he be a tarmer, using the wood-lot for 
pasture and for supply of firewood, or a lumberman 
‘‘butchering ’’ his timber lands, or a speculator pre- 
serving them. ‘ 

This statement sounds, I am afraid, paradoxical to 
many of the wood owners, who have never thought 
themselves engaged in forestry undertakings. How- 
ever, it must be made in order to arrive at a proper 
definition of the word ‘‘forestry,” which simply is, 
‘« Any treatment, the object of which is woodlands.”’ 
And we might add that, as in any other professional 
work, such forestry is best which complies best with 
the purpose in view. 

There are, of course, many purposes for which the 
owner may own woodlands. Few of us are wealthy 
enough to keepthem for sport or pleasure exclusively, 
inthe shape of game-preserves or landscape parks. 
In the case of game-preserves such forestry is best as 
will provide the best conditions for the development 
and the propagation of game at the least expense. In 
the case of landscape parks we should call that man 
the best forester who creates the most beautiful land- 
scape effects at the smallest expense. 

Game forestry and landscape forestry are rare in- 
stances of forestry compared with the number of cases 
in which woodlands are kept merely for financial pur- 
poses with a view of making the largest excess of 
receipts over expenses. 

The means of arriving at this result vary with the 
conditions prevailing in the woods and in the section 
of the country generally where the woods are lying. 
If there is no more timber left, or if there is no mar- 
ket for timber yet established, the woods ‘are used as 
pasture for cattle, sheep, hogs and horses. This 
form of management is forestry, because its object is 
the forest—if not altogether so, partly—and it is the 
best method of forestry if it pays better than any 
other use that might be made of the forests. Of 
course in speaking of the revenue from wood pasture, 
it should not be forgotten that any wood pasture 
checks the productiveness of the forests in as far as 
concerns fuel and timber, water and rain, shelter and 
health. The old trees suffer from the lessened per- 
meability of the soil, the young trees suffer from the 
nibbling teeth of the ‘‘stock”; and both old and 
young trees are annually or periodically damaged, 
even irreparably damaged—by fires, 
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As soon as the financial loss incurred through de- 
terioration or destruction of standing trees, saplings 
and seedlings, reaches a certain figure, wood pasture 
ceases to be the most remunerative method of for- 
estry. 

It is impossible to give more than a very géneral 
idea of that financial loss. Of course, every one 
knows that even a seedling, altho offering no chance 
for immediate use or sale, has a value just as a new- 
born colt has one, altho it cannot now be used. The 
value of a seedling and the value of a colt consists of 
the usefulness expected from them after the lapse of 
some years, which are few in the case of the colt and 
many in the case of the seedling. There is no need 
to point out that the value of a single seedling is 
ridiculously low, say one one-hundredth of a cent. 
However, whoever has looked at the undergrowth 
in the woods with an open eye knows, from personal 
experience, that there are millions of seedlings. 
If a single seedling is worth 1-roo cent, one million 
seedlings are worth 1,000,000 x I-1oo=$100. The 
loss from their destruction is almost invariably over- 
looked, as it is not felt by the losing party at once. 

This truth is a warning to every owner using his 
woodlands for stock pasture, not to omit counter- 
balancing the loss of young and old trees against the 
enticement of temporarily high returns derived from 
feeding cattle, sheep or hogs in the forest. The 
owner of forest lands should not allow other people’s 
stock to feed on his range free of charge, and he 
should act as cautiously and judiciously as possible 
when firing the woods with a view of improving the 
pasture. 

Abroad, two hundred years ago, the same condi- 
tions prevailed in the mountainous regions which are 
prevailing in many stock-raising sections of this coun- 
try to-day. There a strong Government has com- 
pelled the wood owners in due time and for their own 
benefit, to reduce wood pasture and wood fires. In 
this country every one is his own sovereign and has to 
look out for himself and for what is his best advantage. 

Under the rapid progress of this glorious country, in- 
creasing demands for fuel and timber and increasing 
prices invite increased caretaking of the forests. 
A house father who plants fruit-trees is wise; but 
wiser is he who protects his forests from the habitual 
mismanagement, for the benefit of his children and 
grandchildren. 

In many sections of the country, owing to rough 
climate or the density of the coniferous growth com- 
posing the forest, wood pasture is and will be out of 
the question. Here, the wood owner has only one 
chance of revenue from the forests, namely, the cut- 
ting and marketing of the timber contained in them. 
The method of doing this with the highest net profit 
is the best method of forestry which the owner can 
adopt; Americans call it ‘‘lumbering.’’ 

The sentimental propaganda of botanists, gardeners 
and wood lovers has succeeded in establishing a con- 
trast between forestry and lumbering. This result 
can only be regretted as is has no doubt hindered 
the development of more conservative lumbering. In 
addition, the contrast is based on a misinterpreta- 
tion. Not all forestry is lumbering; but all lumber- 
ing is forestry, if it brings money into the owner’s 
pocket. Moreover, aslong as the destruction of the 
timber and wasteful methods of lumbering pay best, 
they continue to be the best forestry. 

Let us, however, not misunderstand the little word 
‘«paying.’’ Conservative lumbering, taking only a 
limited amount of lumber out of the woods annually, 
is apt to furnish a small annuity from the capital in- 
vested, amounting to not over four per cent. of it; 
for, even under the best management, the value of 
the timber increment of woodlands is scarcely higher 
than four per cent. per year; trees grow slower than 
we are apt to anticipate. 

Rapid lumbering, by butchering any trees which 
are fit for the saw, may yieid $110 for each $100 origi- 
nally invested in the forests. Which method pays 
best every one must answer for himself. Mr. Smith 
prefers an annuity of four per cent. to a more risky 
and more temporary investment yielding $110 for 
each original $100, and Mr. Miller’s opinion is to the 
contrary. To the latter class belong almost all 
American lumbermen for some obvious reasons: 

1. Many of them are under financial obligations, 
for which they pay over four per cent. annual inter- 
est. 

2. Money in the safe is thought to be safer from 
destruction than trees in the woods; and it is at the 
owner's disposition for further speculations any time. 

3. There is‘ a chance of extraordinarily high re- 
turns, 
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4. The taxes on real estate and the expenses for 
protecting second growth, are out of proportion to 
the value of the annual timber increment of wood- 
lands. 

These circumstances, and perhaps others in addi- 
tion to them, often compel the wood owner, who 
keeps his forests not for fun or sentiment, but for the 
sake of revenue, to butcher his forests as soon as 
there is a chance to do it at a good profit. The con- 
ditions prevailing in the United States, as a general 
rule, do not allow of any alternative. Three centu- 
ries ago standing trees in this country had no value 
anywhere. Gradually, with the increase of popula- 
tion and the expansion of the traffic system here and 
there, certain kinds and certain sizes of trees have at- 
tained some value, and, of course, the more value the 
closer the forests are situated to central points of 
human industry. Now wherever standing trees are 
valuable, seedlings and saplings, as set forth above, 
have a value too, however minute it be; and a chance 
is offered to make the raising of seedlings and sap- 
lings a remunerative business. 

But there is only a chance as a rule, badly counter- 
balanced by expenses necessarily incurred for con- 
tinuous and careful protection against fire, cattle 
and sheep, and, furthermore, by heavy taxes on real 
estate. : 

Eliminate these two drawbacks, and the wood 
owner will no more hesitate to raise a second crop 
while harvesting the original stand of timber, simply 
because it will pay him best. 

As long as they are not eliminated, the destruction 
of our forests will continue to the disadvantage, if 
not to the ruin of the country. 

Mesopotamia, Egypt, Syria and Spain, warrant by 
their own history the truth, that a country if it does 
not enjoy a moderate climate is lost, having lost its 
woods. Any educated man in this country realizes 
the important rdle which the forests are performing 
in the household of nature. Water supply and 
health supply depend upon them; river navigation is 
influenced by them; floods are prevented by them; 
but more than that there is no industry and no house- 
hold that does not require wood and timber. The 
United States, with extreme climatic conditions, will 
be ruined quicker than other countries if forest de- 
struction is not prevented. 

Let us lose not a moment’s time to hinderit, and let 
us use all our influence for the noblest task that there is 
for a patriot; to work for the development and pres- 
ervation of this great, rich, glorious country. Neither 
a system of absolutely free trade nor a system of out- 
rageous customs duties can ruin this country; nor 
will gold standard or silver standard, Republican or 
Democratic mismanagement destroy it. All these 
temporary misadventures the United States will over- 
come victoriously. There is one thing which can 
ruin her and must ruin her, namely, the irreparable 
ruin of her forests. 

Now, what is the patriotic citizen’s duty in the 
matter? Shall he plant trees on arbor-days, and 
shall he howl with the chorus of scientific or esthetic 
congregations, ‘‘Woodman, spare that tree ’’? Unfor- 
tunately, sentimental enthusiasm will never save our 
forests; nor will Draconic laws do it, which in fact have 
saved the forests of France, Germany, Austria,etc., by 
compelling the wood owner to plant up with seeds or 
seedlings at once whatever area he may have cleared 
of itstimber. Such laws involve a decided injustice 
against the rights of every citizen to use his property 
in whatever way he thinks best. They will never be 
possible in the United States, the home of freedom. 

However, the only way to secure proper forests, is 
to secure proper forest legislation; laws which, instead 
of compelling the owner to keep up his forests, make 
it remunerative for him todoso; laws eliminating the 
great obstacles against permanent forestry, which are 
forest fires and high taxes on second growth timber 
land. Such legislation will lay a considerable burden 
on the commonwealth by increasing its expenses and 
lessening its revenue. But should a patriotic citizen 
mind this, in view of the fact that the safety of his 
country depends upon its forests, and even depends 
upon them more than upon the maintenance of its 
army and navy? 

We have been blind in the forestry question long 
enough, expecting that the wood owners would have 
the kindness to keep up their forests for our benefit 
anyhow. This is apparently not the case; and it will 
be necessary to render forest preservation remunera- 
tive to the owner, if the forest shall be preserved. 

Now, then, let the legislators brood over the ques- 
tion, by what legal provisions the wood owner may 

be repaid for preserving and regenerating his forests 
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in our behalf. But let us select only such legislators, 
such Congressmen, such Senators, such Presidents, 
as will pledge themselves to take active steps at once 
in the most urgent life question of our country; the 
forest question. 


The Authority of Our Lord, and of the 
Bible to the Christian Man. - 
I. 
BY THE REV. OLIN A. CURTIS, S.T.D, 


Proressor OF SysTeMATIC THEOLOGY IN THE Drew THEOLOGICAL 
Seminary. 

THE higher criticism has been so exceedingly 
strenuous that many have nct realized the significance 
of James Martineau’s book, ‘‘ The Seat of Authority 
in Religion.” To men alert, tho, this book has 
shifted the point of brunt in our modern battle. Now 
the crucial question is not that of the Pentateuch, 
not that of inspiration, not even that of revelation, 
but that of authority. Rejecting Romanism, can an 
adequate philosophy of religious authority be made 
without slipping into Rationalism? The aim of this 
article is to show that such a philosophy can be made, 
if we only utilize the experience of the Christian man; 
but by Christian man I mean no less than a man who 
has found peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The pivot of Martineau’s scheme is conscience; but 
conscience, taken alone, is extremely queer and unre- 
liable. As Mr. Beecheronce humorously said: ‘‘ The 
next worse thing to not having any conscience is Zo 


‘have one!” The difficulty is that, inthe development 


of the moral nature, it finally becomes impossible to 
satisfy the ethical ideal; for this requires a moral 
judgment chastened and perfected by all individual 
opportunity. Thus the man holds himself responsi- 
ble, not only for not doing what he deems right, but 
for his very decision as to what is right. For him, 
then, to achieve ethical peace, there must be external 
authority; for never can he be sure that he has done 
his utmost to secure a faultless judgment. The 
notion of external authority, therefore, is not facti- 
tious, but is in fine fitness with intrinsic human want. 

In Christian experience this intrinsic want is trans- 
formed into a peculiar demand. A man, in becoming 
a Christian man, hasasense of sin. Narrowly, we 
mean by a sense of sin a sharp sense of guilt toward 
God, as when Robert Browning’s Ottima, conscience- 
stricken, felt that the lightning was trying to stab 
him and his companion: 

‘‘ As if God’s messenger, thro’ the close wood screen, 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me.” 

But where there is no such keen sense of guilt we 
may realize our ethical failure, and feel at variance 
with God, and long and search for peace. This is a 
sense of sin, and this it is which turns our want of 
external authority into a demand fora Savior. Still 
we need a master to tell us our duty; but he alone 
can do this who can also reach our sense of sin and 
give us peace with God. 

Because this demand for a Savior is met by Jesus 
Christ he, and he alone, is ultimate authority to the 
Christian man. However this may have been ob- 
scured, it is, beyond question, the vitality of the 
Protestant position. But do we mean that Christ is 
above the Scriptures in authority? Certainly we mean 
precisely that. If he were to tell us, unmistakably, 
that any teaching in the Testaments was tentative, 
and that now we should believe otherwise, we all, 
without hesitation, would drop the tentative word of 
Scripture and receive the new word of our Lord. 
Sometimes, I know, an erratic seer declares that he 
has a fresh doctrine from Christ, and yet we reject 
the fresh doctrine and cling to the old Book. Why? 
Not because we put the Bible above Christ, but be- 
cause we put the seer below the Bible. 

Our Lord, then, is authority, inasmuch as he be- 
comes, a man’s Savior; but how does he become a 
man’s Savior? Dealing with only the feature now in 
concern, we can limit the question, How does Christ 
get ata man to save him? The popular answer is, 
«« By the insistence of a commanding personality.” 
When elaborated by such a teacher as Herrmann, of 
Marburg, this answer is very attractive; but, however 
attractive, it is inadequate. One in distress over sin 
is moved, not by the personality, but by the death of 
Jesus. Instantly now comes the question, Why is 
one so mastered by this death? Even here Herr- 
mann’s answer does not cover the case; for only indi- 
rectly is the commanding personality of Jesus a force. 
This personality, with other things, has rendered 

possible a positive initial belief, and it is this initial 
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belief which makes the death on Golgotha over- 
powering. What is this belief? Eagerly I answer 
that Jesus Christ ts the divine Sonof God. A typical 
sinner is nota theologian; he has no theory of the 
Atonement; he does not pretend to know what God 
requires, or what the Moral Law requires, or even 
what he himself requires for abiding peace; but he 
does believe that, whatever is required by anybody or 
anything, the requirement is satisfied, because the 
person upon that cross is God Almighty, trying to 
save him, Whatever may be the evangelistic possi- 
bilities of humanitarianism, or of Ritschlian agnosti- 
cism, in exceptional situations, I am very sure that if 
Christ be regarded as man, creature or enigma, he 
cannot get at the average sinner to master and save 
him. ; 

Readily we can now discover the entire rationale of 
our Lord’s authority to the Christian man. By faith 
he takes Christ as his Savior, and thus gets pardon 
and peace. As St. Paul says: ‘‘ Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’” Now this Christian man has a mas- 
ter for his restless moral nature; now life and sorrow 
take on new meanings; now death is swallowed up in 
victory. The personal result is a joy as deep as the 
sea. ‘‘He goes out with joy and is led forth with 
peace; the mountains and the hills break forth be- 
fore him into singing and all the trees of the field 
clap their hands.’’ Do we ask where this Christian 
man’s evidences are? Verily, his evidences are in his 
heart. His experience proves itself because it is /zfe, 
spiritual life. As the black woman in Mr. Haddock’s 
Christmas story says: ‘‘ Why, boy, I’s got de life in my 
soul.’’ By this profound personal experience, the Chris- 
tian man has, for himself, a verification of his initial 
belief; and the very pith of this belief is the absolute 
authority of Jesus Christ as the Son of God. 

As to the extent of our Lord’s authority, some have 
been misled by certain writers who magnify the doc- 
trine of the denoszs. - These writers claim that the In- 
carnation so limited the Son of God as to impair his 
authority, say, onthe Old Testament. A theological 
reply is possible (Bishop Ellicott), but a practi- 
cal reply is sufficient here. Practically, the Incarna- 
tion has no bearing whatever upon the authority of 
our Lord; for he had, in his human life, instant ac- 
cess to the resources of hisFacher, With such re- 
sources at command, he might choose not to know; 
but in such chosen ignorance, he would never speak 
as if he knew. Surely the Son of God did not be- 
come man that he might make false statements! 

Others urge that Jesus accommodated himself to 
an imperfect age. A measure of accommodation is 
apparent in the ministry of Jesus, but that he was 
ever less than the Truth is impossible. No; there 
may be legitimate discussion as to the meaning of 
Jesus, but there can be, by Christian men, no legiti- 
mate discussion as to the veracity of Jesus. Theau- 
thority of our Lord, then, should be without limit to 
the Christian man. Canon Gore yields something to 
liberal demand, but on this point he speaks firmly 
(Bampton Lectures, 1891): 

‘* Let it be said at once that we could not, consistent- 
ly with faith, hesitate to accept anything on any sub- 
ject that our Lord meant to teach us.”’ 

Mapison, N. J. 


Whittlings from the Block of Experience. 


BY CLARA J. DENTON, 





CHAIRS are cheaper than backbones. 


No true woman is either a man worshiper or a man 
hater. 


In giving thanks for your blessings, don’t forget 
the criticisms you have received. 


On the shoulders of the young and hale Poverty 
sits but lightly. 

He who knows the weakness of his own wings is 
sure of successful flight. 


The world is full of human milestones, since it is 
more easy to point than to plod. 


It is better to say a little worse than you mean, 
than to mean a little worse than you say. 


Experience is a hard block to whittle, but every 
shaving is of priceless value to the whittler. 


One song sung amid a storm is better than a whole 
concert when the sun is shining. : 

Before submitting to the inevitable it is wise to be 
sure it zs the inevitable. 

People whose eloquence reveals rascality are always 
said, by the rascals, to ‘‘talk too much,” 
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When one knows that he doesn’t know everything 
it is worth more to him than all the rest that he does 
know. 


Like a fair and symmetrical face behind which 
there is no heart, is a beautiful flower that lacks per- 
fume. 


Any one can start an organization, but it requires 
skill and patience to keep it growing. 


There are human beings who are proof against both 
commands and persuasions, and we call them mulish; 
but this is libelous, for even a mule can be persuaded 
sometimes, 

The world seems a narrow place when we wish to 
avoid our enemies, but wide and vast is it when we 
part from those we love. 


In our daily drill God says, ‘‘Heads up, eyes 
straight” ; man says, ‘‘ Keep step with the procession, 
nothing else matters.’’ 


He who acts solely from principle should have an 
overwhelming love for it; for when the battle is over 
he will find himself with nothing left but principle. 


Poor Truth has been ‘‘crushed to earth’’ so often 
that she has lost much of her elasticity and now finds 
it difficult to ‘‘ rise again.” 


He who is determined to see nothing in his garden 
but beautiful flowers, will soon find himself forced to 
see nothing but weeds. 


The number of things that men novelists und crit- 
ics don’t know about women is exceeded only by the 
number of things that they think they know. 


When you feel inclined to scorn some one because 
he has less wealth, social position, knowledge or cul- 
ture than yourself, remember how many there are in 
the world who might easily scorn you for the same 
reasons. ; 


If in choosing your friends you select those who 
love truth better than all else, you will never be call- 
ed upon to decide between honor and friendship. 


Persistency without principle is a mighty revolving 
wheel to which is attached neither belt nor shaft. 
Granp Rapips, Micu. 


M. Eugene Spuller and the United States. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 





SINCE the death of Laboulaye no other Frenchman 
in public life has, perhaps, had such a grasp on the 
history and development of the American Union under 
its varied aspects, and has so often and so intelligent- 
ly referred to our leading men and our institutions in 
his own writings and speeches as M. Eugéne Spuller, 
formerly Minister, Senator and Gambetta’s Fidus 
Achates, who died now a year ago. In fact, M. 
Spuller was so associated with things American in the 
French official hind that for a moment in 1892 he was 
prominently mentioned as the most suitable represen- 
tative for France to send to Chicago as Commissioner 
General to the World’s Fair. 

By the way, the development ef M. Spuller’s Amer- 
ican proclivities well illustrates the effect which travel 
in foreign parts produces on ar observant and open- 
minded statesman; for it was not till after his visit to 
our shores in 1886, when he represented the Chamber 
of Deputies at the inauguration of the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty, and when he made quite an extend- 
ed tour through the United States, that he fell into 
the habit of citing America as a warning or a support 
—M. Spuller knew our defects as well as our good 
qualities—in his various public utterances. You look 
in vain in his biographical articles and speeches prior 
to 1886 for any reference of this kind, whereas in the 
volumes, a half-dozen or more, published during the 
past ten years, the practice is notably frequent. 

It has occurred to me that it might be interesting 
and suggestive in many ways to see how a mind like 
that of the self-made democrat Eugéne Spuller was 
affected by our country and countrymen. 

Of course M. Spuller, like all French Republicans 
who have suffered so much and so long from the 
coup a’ état system of government, was never weary 
of holding up to the admiration of his fellow-citize:s 
the personality of Washington, asthe greatest exam- 
ple of rectitude in public life and of restrained ambi- 
tion. In M. Spuller’s last volume “ Hommes et Choses 
de la Révolution,’’ published a few months before his 
death, occurs this estimation of Washington: 

‘‘The glory of George Washington has grown with 
the years during the past century until it now equals, if 
it does not surpass, that of the greatestof men. And 
yet it cannot be said that the illustrious founder of the 
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American Union was endowed with brilliant genius, 
especially of the kind that lifts certain privileged beings 
above the common herd, but often at what a price! At 
the price of liberty, peace and the happiness of nations; 
at the price of cruel sacrifices and veritable human 
hecatombs, which cause Pity to weep and Philosophy 
to grow indignant. No, that sort of genius was foreign 
to Washington. He offered to the world, which still 
knows him but imperfectly, an instance of a unique 
union in one man of all the best qualities of mind and 
soul with which the leaders of our race are sometimes 
blessed, qualities existing side by side in the wisest and 
happiest harmony, without there being any evidence of 
weakness, but displaying a quiet mildness and calm 
moderation which are always found in really strong and 
powerful characters. Washington has been called the 
most reasonable of great men, high praise when it is 
remembered how closely, alas, genius and madness are 
allied. Eugéne Pelletan has spoken of Washington’s 
‘august good sense,’ an exceedingly happy expression, 
as it well describes how richly provided Washington 
was with this master virtue of human nature.” 


Toa Frenchman the transition from Washington 
to Lafayette is natural and easy. In the same essay 
from which the foregoing extract is made, M. Spuller 
brings out more clearly than I have ever seen it done 
elsewhere the decisive effect of American influence 
acting through Lafayette on French history in two 
great crises. He says: 

‘*It has been said, and very truly, that Washington 
and the American War for Independence were the sole 
political teachers of Lafayette. They were, indeed, his 
whole education. All that he ever learned and retained 
came from them. Twice in his life, once after 
1789, during the two years when he was unquestionably 
the most popular man in France, and again after July, 
1830, when he appeared to all Europe as the very per- 
sonification of the Revolution, he deliberately refused 
to proclaim the republic in France, believing that his 
country was not republican enough totry that noble and 
difficult form of government. This was an entirely 
American idea. It is not even sure to-day— 


and this very true reflection is evidently one of the re- 
sults of M. Spuller’s transatlantic voyage and his di- 
rect contact with our public men— 


“‘that the United States considers France worthy of 
the republic, tho she has thrice proclaimed it, and, 
above all, as capable of keeping it after having finally 
gotit. Tothe Americans our nation appears to be too 
penetrated and imbued with the old principles of mon- 
archy based on the uninterrupted tradition of Roman 
Cesarism. But Lafayette did not share these views, 
either in 1789 or in 1830; and yet he did not consider 
France ripe for republican liberty, which, nevertheless, 
remained his ideal. He had a too-American 
opinion of our French democracy.”’ 


No act of M. Spuller’s political career caused more 
comment fro and con and called down upon him 
more abuse from the advanced wing of his party than 
his advocacy, at the very close of his public life when 
Minister of Public Worship im 1894, of what he called 
in a famous phrase ‘‘the new spirit,’’ by which he 
described the policy of frank acceptance on the part 
of the Republicans of the advances of Leo XIII and 
an honest reconciliation between Church and State. 
Such a proposal occasioned not a little astonishment 
in all camps, coming from a pronounced Voltairian, 
who was buried not long ago without having had re- 
course to Church or clergy, tho the proposal was a 
natural consequence, as he pointed out, of the Oppor- 
tunist doctrine of which he was one of the founders 
and expounders. The fact is that a study of ecclesi- 
astical affairs in our own country had much to do with 
this change of front. 

In his‘ L’ Evolution Politique et Sociale de l’ Eglise,’’ 
a volume made up of articles originally printed in the 
République Frangazseand issued in book form in 1893 
before his utterance of the much incriminated phrase, 
“‘l’esprit nouveau,’’ M. Spuller declares ‘‘ the capital 
event of the end of the nineteenth century ” to be the 
political and social evolution of the Roman Church, 
and points out that before the Vatican finally ac- 
cepted, as it did by the authorized voice of the late 
Cardinal Lavigerie, the French Republic, the Church 
had already made its peace with Democracy. 


‘‘ This movement, which was not less unexpected and 
of far greater, tho of not so immediate consequence, be- 
gan many yearsago. It would not be historically true 
to say that Leo XIII originated the movement. The 
initiative came from laymen rather than from the cloth, 
and it had its birth not in Europe, but in America.” 


So when M. Spulier, in replying to the anathemas 
of the Extreme Left, stated that ‘‘ over nothing had 
he more often reflected for the past seven or eight 
years’’ than over this ‘‘ esfrét ‘nouveau,’’ he might 
have added that it was the example of Catholicism in 
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the United States that more than anything else con- 
vinced him that Church and Republic could exist 
side by side in harmony. But such a declaration 
would have opened up so many other irritating 
politico-religious questions, especially that of the 
separation of Church and State, that M. Spuller’s 
tact would have checked him before entering upon 
any such course. But if after reading ‘‘ L’ Evolution 
Politique et Sociale de I’ Eglise,’’ you turn to the 
debate as given in the second volume of his ‘‘ 4z 
Ministere de I’ Instruction Publique,’’ it is easy to see 
how M. Spuller was led up to this new departure in 
the relations existing between Rome and the Govern- 
ment of the Third Republic. It was largely due to 
his study of and travels in the United States. 

But it is the education of democracy that is the 
burden of most of M. Spuller’s articles and speeches, 
as given in the dozen or more volumes which he has 
left behind him. Sprung himself from the people, he 
had learned by experience what an important factor 
instruction is in the struggle to rise higher. He was 
also actuated by patriotic motives in his attacks on 
ignorance. He had been a witness of the way in 
which the illiterate French peasantry was played upon 
by unscrupulous demagogs, especially after the estab- 
lishment of universal suffrage in 1848; and in his 
ceaseless and noble efforts to enlighten the lower 
classes, he often turns for examples and encourage- 
ment to the United States.”’ 

In one of his lectures on the subject he gives ex- 
tracts from the writings of Washington and Horace 
Mann advocating popular education. Several refer- 
ences to the latter are scattered through M. Spuller’s 
books. At one time Mann is pronounced to be ‘‘a 
veritable statesman and grand educator,’’ and at an- 
other time ‘‘ one of the men of the New World who 
have best understood the benefits of general instruc- 
tion in a republican society. 

In an article telling how was established at the Sor- 
bonne M. Aulard’s chair of the French Revolution, 
M. Spuller dwells onthe importance of teaching con- 
temporary history, a subject heretofore tabooed in 
French schools. 

‘* To-day, under the Third Republic, the instruction 
extends even to events of the current year and is given 
in the lower grades just as is the case in the United 
States, where nobody is afraid to tell children what 
their fathers are talking about when they discuss the 
grand questions interesting the Republic—a healthy and 
fecund idea withal, whatever may be the criticism and 
recrimination it still gives rise to in circles where the 
only aim seems to be to hide France from her sons and 
daughters.” 

American activity and the material side of the 
country made a deep impression on M. Spuller just as 
they did on M. Paul Deschanel, his colleague in the 
Chamber, who visited the United States a few years 
later. 

Speaking on May 14th, 1894, before the profess- 
ors of Poitiers University, M. Spuller said: 

‘* Laboris henceforth to be the grand law of societies 

as it is already that of individuals. In this respect we 
find old Europe imitating more and more young Ameri- 
ca, where it is almost universally the case that one lives 
by what one earns, and where the principal social force 
lies in the energy and activity of the individual. 
There is in that country such a superabundance of life 
that one is led to believe that the future of the world is 
there; in those new and sturdy communities in com- 
parison with which our old European societies seem 
afflicted with debility and decreptitude.”’ 

M. Spuller’s habit of pointing a French moral by 
an American example received, perhaps, its most con- 
spicnous application at what was probably his last 
public appearance in Paris, when he presided, as 
Minister of Public Instruction, in March, 1894, the 
closing session of the annual Congress of the Learned 
Societies. Tho even then suffering from tlie trouble 
that carried him off at last, M. Spuller spoke with 
much of his old energy and with all of his-customary 
fluency and eloquence. Recalling, in the course of 
his address, his presence, in the autumn of 1886, at 
the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of Harvard, he said: 

‘«T remember that President Cleveland made, on that 
occasion, one of the most astonishing speeches I ever 
heard in my life. Standing up inthe midst of 
the faculty, students and friends of that institution 
which had opposed his election but a_ few 
months before, because he was ‘a _ mere poli- 
tician,’ he accepted the reproach, and then told 
them how, tho only a politician, he had attained the 
post of first Magistrate of the Republic. ‘ Butif you,’ 
he then went on to say, ‘whoare an aristocracy of 
wealth and intelligence, wish to put an end tothis dom- 
ination of politicians, whom you affect to look down 
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upon, you should enter actively into the duties of pub- 
lic life.’. Gentlemen, I should not have regretted my 
voyage to Ameritaif I had heard nothing but these 
words.” i 

Then, addressing himself directly to the members of 
the Congress before him, Mr. Spuller urged them, too, 
to follow the advice given by President Cleveland to 
the learned men of Harvard, and to do their part as 
citizens of a republic. A hearty burst of applause 
closed this effective digression. : 

There was at least one American thing with which 
M. Spuller had no patience, and which he roundly 
condemned—at least the French copy of it—on every 
occasion, both in private and public. I refer to what 
is called ‘‘the new journalism.’’ In the preface to 
the third volume of ‘‘ Figures Disparues’’ is a com- 
parison of the old and new school of journalism, all 
to the honor of the former. He seems to take much 
pleasure in noting the fact that the French language 
contains no word with which to express what he con- 
siders to be the most objectionable feature of the 


. modern newspaper—‘‘ that invention whose name has 


not yet been translated into our tongue—the znter- 
view.’’ A private letter, written three or four months 
before his death, contains this passage: 


‘A French journalist of the old school, I have not 
yet succeeded in conforming myself to the new customs 
of the press of to-day. I would never submit either to 
a verbal or written interview, and Iam the sworn ene- 
my of every kind of reporting.’’ 


And for this very reason M. Spuller had a high re- 
spect for ‘‘an occupation which has been the charm 
and torment of my life,’’ he says in one place. And 
again: 

“‘T have the honor of being a journalist, and I love 
passionately my calling; I owe to the press all that I 
am.” 


Paris, FRANCE. 


An Anecdote of Lincoln. 
BY F. E. HAMILTON, ESQ. 


AN anecdote of Lincoln, displaying the humanity 
of the man and the great, sympathetic heart that 
throbbed beneath his rugged exterior, has recently 
come to my knowledge; and as it has never been in 
print I submit it as another item to enlarge our appre- 
ciation of this wonderful man. It relates to perhaps 
the most trying hours of his turbulent, war-racked 
administration, the latter days of 1864. 

It will be remembered that the national skies were 
overclouded in that year; battles were lost, hopes be- 
trayed, courage. faltered; and the end of the great 
struggle seemed further in the future than ever be- 
fore. Many true Unionists began to doubt the utility 
of a continuance of hostilities, and discouragement 
permeated the air. 

At the heart of it all stood the President, appar- 
ently unwearied, undismayed, determined. In_ his 
own great mind he had settled the question and was 
assured of the outcome. The way might lead along 
dangerous paths, be overshadowed by threatenings 
and storm; but he followed it steadily, unshaken in 
his belief of the ultimate result. 

One day in November, of the year referred to, the 
President had been at the office of the Secretary of 
War, and was traversing the long halls of the War 
and Navy Building, sedate, unassuming and unat- 
tended, when he met a worn soldier, in the tattered 
uniform of blue, evidently at a loss among the many 
doors along thecorridor. For a moment he watched 
the man as he wandered uncertainly from point to 
point, and then accosted him. 

‘*My good man, whom do you wish to see?” 

The soldier looked at his questioner and, noting the 
kindly interest in his face, replied that he was just 
from the Army of the Potomac, having been dis- 
charged the day before, upon the expiration of his 
three year term of service, that he wished to go to his 
home in Vermont, but that he had been obliged to 
stop in Washington to get the money that was due 
him, as the regimental paymaster had given him an 
order for the money, payable in Washington. For 
hours he had been wandering about the city and the 
public buildings, looking for the officer to whom his 
order was directed, but as yet he had been unable to 
find him. _ He had beentold that the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral was in this building, and*he was now looking for 
his office. 

The President’s face beamed. He knew that the 
Paymaster-General was not the person who actually 
paid the individual soldier, and he did not know 
where the proper officer was to be found, but he did 
know that through his assistance this bronzed and 
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ragged private, who exemplified . the great self-sacri- 
ficing loyalty of the nation, could be paid, and taking 
a blank card from ‘his pocket, he held it against the 
wall and with a short pencil wrote upon it as fol- 
lows: 


‘This poor soldier is in distress because he can get 
no pay. Will Paymaster-General please have him put 
on the right track to get his pay. 

** Nov. oth, 1864. 

Handing this message to the veteran, he directed 
him where to find the office of the Paymaster- 
General and instructed him to present the card at the 
door. 

It is unnecessary to state that the soldier promptly 
obtained his pay and left the Capitol for his Green 
Mountain home. 

The card, which the overburdened President of a 
struggling nation could find both time and inclination 
to writé, even in the midst of the turmoil of those 
powder-smoked days, to relieve the anxiety of a 
single, simple-minded man of the people, still exists 
and is treasured by its owner as a priceless relic. 

' Osweco, N. Y. 


A. LINCOLN.”’ 





The Story of a Stampede. 


BY J. B. CRANFILL, 


Epiror Texas “ Baptist STANDARD.” 


CowBoy life twenty years ago in Texas was very 
different from what it is to-day. Then the big 
ranches were unknown and the cattle were raised in 
the open prairies, and the ‘‘maverick’’ had not be- 
come extinct. It was in the years just preceding the 
incident here related that I saw service as a cowboy 
and was thoroughly familiar with life on the trails. 
Of the incident itself I was not an eye-witness, but it 
was told to me by my friend, Mr. M. B. Davis, an old 
Texas ranger and cowboy, who is tothe early life of 
Texas what Joaquin Milleristo California. I give the 
story as nearly as [ can remember it just as it came 
from his lips. It chronicles one of the most desperate 
stampedes ever witnessed by a Texas cowboy. 

In 1876, the Wilson brothers, of Kansas City, hav- 
ing purchased over fifteen thousand head of cattle in 
Hamilton, Comanche, Coryell and Bell counties, 
and having arranged to centralize the herd near Co- 
manche Springs, in McLennan County, drove to the 
Bennett Hilis and went into camp to await the carry- 
ing out of their orders. These cattle were driven 
across the Leon at various suitable fords and converged. 
on that beautiful prairie, in the center of which now 
stands the town of McGregor. On the Fourth of July 
of that year the entire herd was under way, headed for 
Towash on the Brazos River. It was a magnificent 
army of steers, in superb condition, kept together by 
acorps of twenty-five cowboys, mounted on bron- 
chos—men experienced in their business. The herd 
was not pressed, the object being to let them graze on 
the rich herbage, with a view to keeping them in 
good condition and reaching the market in time to 
catch the best prices, in the fall of the year. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon there were signs of an elec- 
tric storm. A black cloud showed above the foot- 
hills, and the sun shining against it painted a rainbow 
which appeared to touch the earth at both ends. The 
entire herd became nervous and showed their fear by 
those low bellowings, ominous to the experienced 
cattle-man as the muttering thunder. The cowboys 
were experienced men, and they kept the moving 
mass well in hand, so that when the sun set all was 
well, and the cattle were bedded on the plains near 
the South Bosque, and night settled in with the 
promise of a safe crossing at the Brazos the next 
day. A detail of four cowboys was made for the 
first watch, and these mounted sentinels took their 
places and rode silently around the sleeping squadron 
oflong-horns. The first watch ended at nine o’clock, 
and the second watch went on duty. It was during 
the second watch that the memorable Wilson stam- 
pede occurred. 

At ten o’clock the cattle appeared to be sleeping 
profoundly. The. cowboys say that cattle dream and 
see ghosts; it. is certain that this drove of fifteen 
thousand was nervous, made so, perhaps, by the 
thunder-storm of the previous afternoon and the rain- 
bow which they had eyed with suspicion. It is like- 
ly that a great many cattle in that vast accumulation 
had never seen such a rainbow. It was distinct 
throughout the arch and very broad; the lightning, 
too, was very vivid, and the thunder-claps that fol- 
lowed were like sharp artillery. The cowboys insisted 
long afterward that it was the thunder-storm and the 
rainbow of the afternoon that caused the stampede 
that night. Be that as it may, it was a stampede 
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that the cattle-men who witnessed it have never for- 
gotten, and are still telling it to posterity. 

The stars were all shining, and there was no cause 
at all for the arousing of the herd. They appeared 
to get up all at once, with a single purpose, and the 
roar that was heard seemed to come from a single 
throat. The Wilson brothers and their cowboys 
who were sleeping in their camp rushed to their ponies 
who were grazing with the saddles and bridles on, 
and as fast as the bits could be replaced in their 
mouths, they mounted and galloped to the flanks of 
the now disappearing mass, headed in the direction 
of the Brazos River. 

The cowboys on guard took the usual course in 
such cases; they kept out of the way of the charging 
mass, and galloped on the flanks, moving toward the 
head of the column, hoping to ‘‘ point them off,’’ as 
they call it, and start them moving in acircle. The 
boys who formed the guard, in galloping along the 
front of the stampede, saw the eyes of the terrified 
beeves emitting fire, and their tongues protruding. 
They uttered those low notes of terror so familiar on 
the plains, and galloped madly along, suffering from 
a panic for which no real cause existed on earth. 

‘‘What’s the matter with the cattle?’’ asked a ten- 
derfoot, as he galloped beside an old cowboy. 

‘« They’ve seen the Devil, I expect,’’ the cowboy 
replied; ‘‘ and we will catch it before we get through 
with this thing.’’ 

As the herd rushed on, their horns rattled togeth- 
er, and all the horns of fifteen thousand head of cat- 
tle rattling together sounded like an immense concert 
of castanets. 

Cattle are not able to sustain a long run, and this 
the cowboys know. Forinstance, a mad speed of five 
miles is enough to break down almost any steer; and 
the cattle-men knew how the country lay beyond 
them, and in this respect they had an advantage. 

The re-enforcement of the cowboys who were off 
duty, and who had hastily mounted and joined those 
on watch at the time, gave them a strong advantage 
in the efforts being made to stop the stampede. The 
plan was to get the cattle to ‘‘ milling,’’ or running in 
acircle. The elder of the Wilson brothers had been 
a cowboy from childhood. He was riding a cream- 
colored stallion, and as he passed me he had his 
Colt’s revolver in his hand. One of the cowboys on 
a gray horse was able to keep up with him, These 
two distanced all the others. They rode across the 
front of the stampede, which is a feat attended with 
terrific danger; for when a rider is in front of the 
rushing drove of mad cattle, if his horse should stum- 
ble and fall, he may be put down asa thing of the 
past. The herd will ‘‘ wipe him out.’’ This Mr. 
Wilson knew, and the cowboy riding close to his 
crupper also knew; but they were going to take all 
the dangers and get that herd running in a circle if it 
were possible to do so. . 

Some cattle can outrun others, and in this case 
there was a bunch of about fifty fully twenty yards in 
advance, and toward this leading group the two 
rescuers rode. Of the leading group, also, some were 
faster than others, and this group ran in a diamond 
shape, with two immense steers leading all. When 
Mr. Wilson and his companion reached the two lead- 
ing steers they began shooting their revolvers close 
to them, and in that way the bunch was made to 
oblique, and as the leading bunch of cattle obliqued 
the main stampede obliqued, and the first step in 
‘«milling’’ had been taken. By this time the cattle 
were getting tired. Nearly five miles had been cov- 
ered, and the breath of the leaders was comitig short 
and painfully; but they were rushing on, because the 
front cattle at this time knew asa matter of fact their 
only safety was in keeping up the run. Those behind 
were coming, and they were in the majority, and the 
leaders were compelled to run. There was real dan- 
ger for the forward members of the stampede. 

In the invoice of articles contained in the regula- 
tion *‘ outfit,’’ there is always some kind of stimulants; 
and but for the stimulants contained in Mr. Wilson’s 
outfit, it is possible that the stampede would have 
been halted without disaster. He had a Mexican 
along, one of the best cowboys in the Southwest. 
This Mexican and his horse always reminded those 
who saw him ride of the fabled centaur. He rode 
far forward and bent over, so that he and his’ horse 
appeared to be one animal. No horse, however rug- 
ged, ‘‘wild and woolly,’’ had ever been able -to un- 
seathim. This Aztec had been to the little brandy 
runlet too often, and had filled and emptied his tin 
cup with surreptitious intoxicants, so that his usual 
excellent judgment went awry. When he succeeded 
in getting mounted, after having fumbled with his 
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bridle a good deal, he was far inthe rear and the 
stampede had gone past him, so that when he over- 
‘took the rear end, he passed to the front on the other 
side, and rode on the wrong flank. Whenhe reached 
the head of the herd he was just in time to defeat the 
maneuver then under execution of bending the moving 
mass from a straight line to a semicircle. Revolver 
in hand, disregarding the other men, he began shoot- 
ing in the faces of the wild steers; and the effect of 
this was to straighten the run and bring the advance 


straight toward a precipice. This precipice was a. 


wash in the prairie, forming a deep ravine fully thirty 
yards wide; and in a shorter time than it takes to tell 
ot this contretemps the head of the column was pour- 
ing over, a horrible cascade of beef, plunging madly into 
destruction while fleeing from an imaginary danger. 
When Mr. Wilson and his lieutenants saw that it was 
impossible to save their cattle they saved themselves 
by dexterously turning at right angles at full speed 
and riding out of the way. They next returned to the 
flank and held acouncil of war. A few seconds deci- 
ded them, and all hands commenced shooting into 
the herd, the object now being to build a breast- 
work of carcasses and save the rear end from the 
destruction that had overtaken the front. The gul- 
ley was nearly full of cattle by this time. They were 
snorting and bellowing, crashing and tearing, and still 
heaping up; and when the firing began the wounded 
ones tumbled over on the others, and in a short time 
the gulley, like the sunken road at Waterloo, was 
bridged by carcasses. The herd surged up in billows, 
like an ocean, and bent now, because it could not do 
otherwise. The semicircle was formed, and Wilson 
and his men crossed the gulley below and rode around 
the opposite side and recrossed; and in a short time 
they had the cattle halted, forming an incomplete 
letter O, and there they stood, blowing, bellowing, 
shivering. All hands remained on watch all night, 
and in the morning when a count was made, it was 
ascertained that 2,700 head were missing. There 
were afterward 2,700 pairs of horns taken from that 
gulley. It was called Stampede Gulley for many 
years afterward, and perhaps will always, with some 
people, be remembered by that name. 
Waco, Tex. 


Fine Arts. 
The Fall Exhibition at the Metropolitan 


Museum. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


OF new acquisitions, that which we know best by repu- 
tation is the Bacchante, in silvery bronze, the work of 
Mr. McMonnies and the gift of Mr. C. F. McKim, which 
has found rest at last in the hall of bronzes at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Holding aloft a bunch of 
grapes, she is teasing a baby held in the curve of one 
arm; herself in the words of Amiel, ‘‘a teasing, plun- 
dering, wayward zephyr,’ unmoral, but not at all drunk 
or immoral; a beautiful type of physical joy, dancing, 
as the French say, onthe point of her foot. For some 
months she dipped that foot in the fountain of the court 
of the Boston Public Library. But why was a wood 
nymph in a fountain? and was she appropriate in any 
way to the grave architecture and the atmosphere of 
research about her? So the ‘trustees of the Library 
asked themselves, and their-decision, braving a rain of 
abuse based on ‘‘ Boston prudery,” was a good thing for 
Boston—and New York. 

As a work of modern art the Bacchante divides the 
honors with the beautiful Sargent portrait of Mr. H. 
G. Marquand which the Trustees, breaking over their 
rule not to exhibit the portrait of one of their number, 
have presented to the Museum so long prospering 
under his presidency. It isa three-quarter length sit- 
ting pose. Very simply arranged, one elbow resting 
on a little table that the fragile hand may support the 
the thin, gray head with lustrous eyes. The chair is 
white, but the collar is the dominant white note; and it 
is beautiful to see how the gray following up the back 
of the hand and around the head sets the frail tenement 
of the forceful soul almost in an aureole. The back- 
ground, very simply treated, is based on a hanging of 
fawn gray, and the figure in black broadcloth is in mas- 
terly drawing. In stained glass they often make prima- 
rily a fine mosaic of strong, full tints, relying ona pla- 
ting of opalescent glass to act as the skin does over the 
strong color of muscles and veins beneath. Mr. Sar- 
gent often produces almost this ¢corché, relying on 
time for the outer plating. 

An excellent Jacque, 36x18, has been purchased by 
the Trustees with the income of the Wolfe Fund, and 
added to the Wolfe collection. It represents a fold inte- 
rior, beam-rafters above with contentsof the loft protru- 
ding, the flock just admitted in full hunger, a man with 
a grain sheaf, grain in the racks and thick on the floor, 
and busy hens. Action, movement, massing, drawing, 
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light falling through the racks and leaving the busy 
necks alone in shadow, are all of Jacque’s best; and 
there is more than a suggestion of good color in the 
cool tints drawn over warm undertones. 

So in an oil painting, a ‘‘ Scene at Napanock,” by the 
late William Hart, presented by children and grand- 
children of the artist, there is unusual richness and 
strength in the foreground, reminding us of Inness. 

The other new paintings are one by the holder of the 
Lazarus scholarship prize; ‘‘ The Bather,” a beautiful 
little study by Millet, lent by Mr. George.G. Barnard; 
Stuart portraits of Commodores Decatur and Hull, the 
latter excellent, loaned by Mrs. Wells and Dr. Platt; a 
most interesting pastel sketch of Franklin on blue 
paper, given by Mr. S. P. Avery; a small replica of a 
standing Washington, of the size of the engraving by 
Trumbull, also a tapestry portrait of Washington, after 
the landscape Stuart, presented by Mr. George A. 
Lucas. The last three are in the Washington room, as 
wellas other gifts of Mr. Lucas, a silvered bronze 
statuet and a medallion of Washington. 

Interest inthe department of antique sculpture cen- 
ters in a collection of 200 Roman, Etruscan and Greek 
bronzes, vases and terra-cottas purchased with funds 
subscribed by the Trustees. These, like some of the 
twenty-eight bronzes given by M. Marquand, would be 
more valuable to the general visitor could the dates be 
approximately attributed. For instance, could one know 
ifthe pocket-knife, with ivory handle carved like a face, 
was Roman, Etruscan or Greek. 

Some, like Publius Septimus Geta, 211-212, a puffy 
youth in toga, al turned a beautiful green, and having 
a case to himself, are more gratifying as to date. 
Cybele, with the city walls on her head, is drawn by 
lions of some boldness, in another case; and there are 
many minor objects in these two collections of intrinsic 
beauty which these larger objects hardly possess. 

A bronze of equal age is the solid, four square Egyp- 
tian-looking vase, given to the Museum by the Chinese 
Ambassador to the Queen’s Jubilee, on his way home. 

Other additions to this and tothe literary department, 
are medals, volumes bound in silver, Egyptian antiques 
presented by the Egyptian Exploration Fund of Lon- 
don, and a beautiful sepulchral wall monument of the 
best Italian Rennaisance period, loaned by Mr. Stanford 
White. 

The casts which have found place are either Archaic 
or of the best Hellenic period. Several of the former 
are casts of those queer, ugly first attempts to makea 
man out of a tree, called xoanon, the lower part still un- 
hewn log. A griffin from the roof of the temple of 
#Egina, a beautiful, full size bas-rélief of the well- 
known Orpheus and Eurydice and Hermes, bring us to 
a number of bas-reliefs used as corroborative evidence 
to the sculpture already in place. A stella from Oropos 
shows a helmed warrior being borne to battle-in a four- 
horse chariot, a parallel to the foot-fighter alighting in 
the Parthenon frieze, and two bas-reliefs show Apollo 
Kitharoedos (lyre player) with Victory pouring a liba- 
tion to him, clothed in the long robe with sleeves which 
he wears in the full-size statue. The beautiful giant 
head of the dying Medusa finds a place with the tragic 
school of Pergamum best known as the Dying Gaul. 
Students of sculpture cannot be too thankful for the 
scholarly classification and wise arrangement of this 
department by Dr. Paine. 


New York City. 


Education. 
Sectional School Histories. 


THE controversy over the treatment of the Civil War 
in school histories has reached an acute stage. While 
Southern veterans have been denouncing current text- 
books for their Northern bias, Grand Army posts have 
discovered in the same books an opposite tendency. A 
committee appointed by the G. A. R., of New York, to 
investigate the histories in use in the schools of that 
State, reported that they did not find in any one a fair 
statement of the cause of the War, and expressed the 
opinion that the history of the contest should be re- 
written for the schools of the State. In pursuance of 
this conviction they employed Prof. J..B. McMaster to 
prepare a history which should be truthful and impar- 
tial, not offensive to anybody, but ‘‘ calculated to make 
treason odious.’’ Other Grand Army posts have taken 
action in the matter, but not all approve the idea of a 
history prepared exclusively from the Northern stand- 
point. The Wisconsin posts, for example, favor a broad 
and national history, prepared jointly by representa- 
tives of the Federal and the Confederate cause. 

A Southern version of the conflict is presented in a 
text-book prepared by the Rev. John William Jones, 
D.D., of Washington and Lee University. The book is 
highly recommended by leading college and university 
men, by governors and other prominent officials in the 
South. The drift of its interpretations is illustrated 
by the claim that the ‘‘ Union’’ which adopted the 
Federal Constitution ‘‘ was formed by the secession of 
eleven States from the old Federation.” 

In spite of the array of recommendations with which 
this book has been put upon the Southern market, it is 
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gratifying to observe that it does not meet the highest 
Southern ideal of historic method. This is indicated by 
the report of the ‘* History Committee”’ of the ‘‘ United 
Confederate Veterans” presented at the Nashville meet- 
ing by the chairman, Gen. Stephen D. Lee, of Colum- 
bus, Miss. General Lee declared that ‘‘the South 
wants no history in her schools that cannot be taught to 
the children in every State in the Union. There should 
not be one history for Massachusetts and another for 
South Carolina.””’ This sentiment is in accord with the 
suggestion of the Wisconsin G. A. R. posts already 
mentioned. A perfectly colorless history of the great 
conflict, a history setting forth the causes and issues, 
the individual valor, the collective military ardor, the 
opposing convictions, the reckless abandon, and sturdy 
patriotism of that terrible collision, a history that might 
flatter the sentiment of local pride and intensify national 
loyalty without disturbing the sensitive feelings of those 
who bore the brunt of the conflict and who cherish in 
their souls its thrilling and consecrated memories, 
would indeed be a worthy achievement. We may ques- 
tion, however, whether the time is ripe for it. 

But while this ideal history must be delayed—and 
possibly can never be written by a native—a truthful, 
impartial text-book, acceptable to all reasonable minds, 
is within the bounds of possibility. The task of prepa- 
ration would be greatly simplified if it were considered 
primarily from the standpoint of the school. The aver- 
age duration of the school period for each individual is 
only about four years, and the amount of history that 
can be crowded into the time is necessarily small. 
Leaving the secondary, or high school, out of the con- 
sideration, it is clear that in the lower grades an outline 
of our history, with the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, is all that can be included. Under 
the circumstances a text-book that should state the fact 
of the War and its leading incidents, indicate the great 
principles involved and the conception of the Union that 
has been fortified by the result, would surely suffice. 
Parental instruction and general influences may safely 
be trusted to dothe rest. Even in the high schools the 
same course would be applicable, but more extended in 
detail and with fuller exposition of principles. 

The historical controversy is not confined to the 
question of the Civil War. We have recently suffered 
from the imputation of endeavoring to excite hatred 
against the English by our treatment of the Revolution- 
ary period, an imputation happily, and one may hope, 
finally refuted by so impartial an authority as Goldwin 
Smith. The Governor-General of Canada has recently 
accused our school histories of opposing ‘‘ international 
good will”; the French make the same complaint 
against English text-books. Canada has a local con- 
troversy of her own which illustrates the peculiar diffi- 
culties to be encountered by a book made to order. At 
a meeting of the Dominion Educational Association, 
held in Montreal in 1892, it was proposed to secure by 
competition a non-partisan, patriotic history, acceptable 
to all the provinces. A representative committee, 
headed by the Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Educa- 
tion, Ontario, was formed to decide upon the manu- 
scripts that should be offered, and the sum of $2,000 
was secured by the joint action of the provincial Gov- 
ernments to cover the cost of the work. The scheme has 
been carried through, and the ideal ‘‘ History of Cana- 
da’’ is now at the mercy of the critics. A school in- 
spector of note declares that it would be ‘‘an educa- 
tional crime to introduce the book into the schools.”” He 
describes it as ‘‘ lifeless, confusing, badly written and 
defaced by cheap illustrativns.”’ All of which suggests 
that there must be a natural evolution for ideal text- 


Biblical Research. 


Von Gebhardt on New Testament Tex- 
tual Criticism. 


THE publishers of the new (third) edition of Herzog’s 
‘* Real Encyklopedie,” have published in book form (240 
pages large 8vo) the collection of discussions on Bible 
Texts and Bible Versions, prepared under the editorial 
care of Professor Nestle, by about a dozen specialists 
from various lands, for that masterly and representative 
summa summarum of Protestant theological research. 
A rather exceptional proportion of the space (pp. 15-61) 
is devoted to the New Testament text, the article being 
from the pen of Professor von Gebhardt, the editor of 
the Tischendorf New Testament text. He concludes his 
discussion with an interesting discussion of the princi- 
ples of New Testament text criticism, from which the 
following is a condensed reproduction: 

Textual criticism has to deal only with those pas- 
sages in which there is no agreement of the sources. If 
in reference to a variant it appears that the older au- 
thorities as such stand opposed to the later as such, the 
former must be accepted unless the very best of reasons 
decide otherwise. The greatest number of questions 
in this discipline arise in the instances where the older 
authorities disagree among themselves. In such cases 
the majority of manuscripts in favor of a certain read- 
ing does not decide against the minority, but the ques- 
tion of the relationship of manuscripts to each other is 
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an ali-important matter. A reading found in a number 
of related codices is not in itself more probable than the 
testimony of a single manuscript of which related 
codices happen not to have come down to our times. 
Special interest in this connection results if a certain 
. Variant is found in one or a few older manuscripts and 
in the versions and the Fathers. If this is the case the 

“question of the antiquity of the variant is decided and 
only inner reasons can decide against its acceptance as 
final. An example of this is Matt. 1:6, where the 
testimony of the versions is so strong that it would be 
poor criticism to refuse to accept the reading 6 Baoieic 
on account of the lack of ancient evidence. The case is 
similar with reference to Matt. 5:4 5. 

Notwithstanding the strong preference to be shown 
to our older Greek codices it must not be overlooked 
that sometimes a manuscript hundreds of years younger 
with a different reading is in agreement with many. of 
the. older versions and the Fathers. This insures for 
the younger codices an age equal to the older codices. 
A remarkable example of this is found in Matt. 27: 49. 
Such an old patristic reading is especially valuable 
when the passage is discussed as such by the author 
cited. And the testimony of a version is all the more 
valuable if the version is known to be very ancient, as 
is the case, ¢. g., with the Latin translation. 

In case a variant has the testimony of only a single 
one among the older manuscripts, great care must be 
‘exercised. Such a reading can nevertheless be accepted 
with full justice, if the inner character of the text 
demands such a variant. An example of this is found 
in Mark 2: 22, when the am6AAvrac xai of aaxoi is 
authentic, altho based only on Band the Coptic version. 
In the elucidation of this variant another principle of 
textual criticism is brought into play, namely, the use of 
parallels. According to this principle the rule is to be 
observed that in the case of parallel texts that reading 
is to be selected that will best secure a disagreement of 
readings rather than agreement. In this case it isnot at 
all necessary that the variants introduced by later copy- 
ists should have reproduced exactly their sources. This 
is illustrated, e. g., by Matt. 27: 35, compared with John 
19: 24; Matt. 27: 49 compared with John 19: 34. Excep- 
tions to this rule are rare, ¢.g., Mark 8:2 compared with 
Matt, 15: 32, in both of which passages the words jyépat 
tpei¢ are to be regarded as genuine. The case of Matt. 
I: 25 is not to be regarded as an exception tothis rule. 
The same treatment of parallel texts must be applied in 
the case of Old Testament citations, ¢.g., Matt. 15: 8, 
where the shorter reading, based on the authority of five 
uncials and seven minuscules and several fathers and 
versions is to be preferred to the longer reading agree- 
ing verbally with Isaiah. 

It must further be regarded as a supreme law of 
textual criticism to adhere to that reading which ex- 
plains in the simplest and most natural way the origin 
of all‘or of most of the variants extant. An excellent 
example of the workings of this rule is found inthe 
case of Mark 1:16, where the reading ayuq:BdAAovrac 
éy tg Saddocy can easily have been the source of the 
other readings. A similar example is found in Mark 
8: 26, where the correct reading is pi eic tiv xouqv 
eicéADn¢. In this connection the further rule is to be 
observed that the shorter reading is to be preferred to 
the longer. 

Another principle to be mentioned is more difficult to 
apply, namely, the study of the individuality and spe- 
cific style and method of thought characteristic of the 
different writers in the New Testament—all the more 
difficult because of the small amount of writings which 
we have from the pensof the majority of these writers. 
It is hard: to determine just what readings are most in 
conformity with an author’s peculiaritiec. In fact, this 
latter:point itself is often a matter of dispute. Exam- 
ples under this rule we have in Matt. 18: 27, 28. Still 
more doubtful is the application of dialectic peculiari- 
ties in the determination of special readings. In the 
same way the peculiarities of the leading manuscripts 
are to be closely studied, and it is to be determined in 
which respect each is to be looked upon with suspicion. 
Thus, ¢.g., it is a weakness of the Cambridge Codex D 
to substitute for the participle a finite tense, ¢. g., in 
Matt. 20: 30; 25: 25; John 12:3. The same rule is to be 
applied in the case of the versions. 

Finally, as a paleographical rule itis tobe observed 
that all readings are to be avoided that are based on the 
ignorance or inaccuracy of the copyist. The applica- 
tion of this rule presupposes a close study of the divi- 
sion of words inthe manuscripts found in part without 
accents, as also of the abbreviations of the older Un- 
cials. Even in this matter doubtful cases still will re- 
main; ¢. g., in the case of itacism, caused by the later 
identification of the pronunciation of e, ¢, 7, oc and v, all 
of which were pronounced ass. In this way, e¢. g., df 
takes the place of dei in 2 Cor. 12: 1, 


THE tint of birds’ eggs, especially the light col- 
ors, are apt ‘to fade, on exposure in museums to too 
great sunlight. This isthe case with the greenish blue 
éggs,as those of themurre. By experiment the darker 
colored eggs of olive-brown or chocolate hue have been 

‘ found to undergo little change. 
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The London Lancet had been established fourteen 
years when Victoria ascended™the throne. The num- 
ber that appeared in the Jubilee week was 3,851, and it 
signalized the occasion by printing a series of articles 
from the ablest pens it could command, to exhibit the 
Progress of Medicine during her reign. It begins with 
a closer look into the structure of the tissues through 
the microscope; then takes up the higher knowledge of 
the chemistry of the tissues, and the consequent im- 
provement in therapeutics; then follows the story 
of the rise of bacteriology, and the serum treatments; 
next comes the very great advance in the literature of 
anatomy; then the great advances made in discrimina- 
ting between diseases that seemed to be the same, but 
were proved to be unlike, in origin, course and treat- 
ment; and then comes surgery, with its thousands of 
saved lives, and its abolition of millions of hours of 
pain through antisepsis; and next, that great boon to 
all the world of anesthesia; followed by preventive 
medicine, a distinctive product of the Queen’s long 
reign; and, lastly, the material and social position of the 
medical profession. There are fine portraits of Hux- 
ley, Pasteur, Sir William Jenner (the discoverer of the 
difference between typhoid and typhus fever), Lord Lis- 
ter, Sir James Simpson and Sir John Simon. The Queen 
herself has done much to elevate the medical profes- 
sion in public esteem. She made a baronet of the man 
man who attended Prince Albert in his last illness, hav- 
ing previously made him her special physician. The 
respectable apothecary whom Thacltray says ‘‘ not 
only attended gentlemen in their sick-rooms, but would 
condescend to sella brown paper plaster to a farmer’s 
wife,’’ is gone; and there has come in his place the man 
of intelligence and character and cultivation—the doc- 
tor. The Ladies’ Night at the Royal Society, which 
occurred in the week before the Jubilee, was made un- 
usually interesting by an exhibition of telegraphy with- 
out wires, and some very novel applications of the x- 
rays and extraordinary effects in color-photography. 
In the entrance hall there was a unique design, consist- 
ing of the words, ‘ Vivat Victoria Regina,’’ displayed 
ina beautiful series of argon and heliumtubes. They 
had been arranged by Professor Ramsay, the discover- 
er of argon, and both are among the “‘ latest” of the 
age of Victoria. Lord Lister, the President of the So- 
ciety, has been made a peer by Victoria. 


....Infected water causes just as much trouble on 
one side of the ocean as the other, as is to be seen be- 
low: ; 

‘Of a party of half a dozen young people from Kensico, 
who went on acamping party to Rye Beach four weeks 
ago, two have died from the effects of drinking impure 
water, and one is at the point of death. The second vic- 
tim is Miss Florence Carpenter, the postmistress of Ken- 
sico, who died on Saturday of typhoid fever. Emile J. 
Hatfield died of the same disease earlier in the week; and 
Percy Demorest also has typhoid, and is not expected to 
recover. The disease in each case developed in a particu- 
larly virulent form. None of the others of the party have 
had typhoid fever, but all have been more or less affected 
by the water. 

‘The young people camped in a cottage at Rye Beach, 
near the site of the Webb House, which was burned down 
several years ago. The nearest place for them to get 
drinking water was the Webb House well, which has been 
unused since the burning of the hotel. As far as taste and 
appearance went, the water seemed to be all right; but the 
doctors say that drinking it was like taking so much dilu- 
ted poison. Typhoid fever develops slowly. When the 
party returned all of them felt the effects of the water to 
some extent, but it was not until a week later that the 
three cases of fever developed. Inthe case of the others 
their systems were strong enough to throw off the poison, 
the doctors say; and they are not now in danger of devel- 
oping the disease. It is thought that drainage from old 
stables or outhouses vitiated the well-water. The well will 
be placarded with a notice to the effect that the water is 
dangerous to drink.” 


Many cyclers grow thirsty on their country excursions, 
and drink from wells of whose purity they know noth- 
ing; and in one town, remarkably exempt from typhoid, 
several cases are thought to have come from infected 
water drunk by weary wheelmen. After partaking of 
ginger beer, apples, nuts, chocolate, three bottles of 
ginger ale,and some sherbet and water at a picnic, and 
then putting away his regular tea at home, a nine-year- 
old London boy complained of a pain in his inside. The 
coroner next day called it gastro-enteritis. 


....It is most interesting to see how the vigilance of 
intelligent municipal authorities is extending to what 
seem like very small matters, but which, when one re- 
flects for a moment, are perceived to be potent agen- 
cies of infection. As will be seen by the following 
item, Paris is guarding against what might have been, 
indeed in the past has been, a prolific source of skin and 
scalp disease: 


“‘ Paris barbers and hairdressers are now obliged by the 
police to take sanitary measures in carrying on their busi- 
ness. Elaborate regulations have been sent out requiring 
them to use only nickel-plated combs, to substitute pulver- 
izers for powder-puffs, to cover the hair cut off with saw- 
dust and ‘have it removed at once, to wash their hands 
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before tackling a customer, and to place all metallic instru- 
ments, razors, shears, combs, cutting-machines, etc., in a 
solution of soap and boiling water for ten minutes before 
they are used.” 


Science. 





GRANT ALLEN contends that, aside from the mass of 
facts collated and contributed by Darwin, his one great 
discovery was the theory of natural selection in ac- 
Without accounting 
for variation, the fact is accepted that it exists. No 
two individuals are reproduced exactly like each other. 
They vary in every respect, and, among other points, in 
their ability to withstand depressing influences. So 
when organic beings find themselves called into exist- 
ence under circumstances less favorable than hereto- 
fore existed, those with the weaker resisting power are 
gradually thinned out, and only the stronger remain. 
In this way the stronger, with their peculiar character- 
istics, are selected naturally to continue the race. By 
natural selection in this manner, the fittest survive, as 
another eminent naturalist has expressed it. This the- 
ory is considered sound, so far as the facts go on which 
the theory was founded. But in our country the ten- 
dency seems to be that variation is confined to certain lim- 
its. For instance, the potatois destroyed by alight frost, 
but when two varieties are grown side by side the first 
very light frost blackens the leaves of one kind, but 
may not the other. Onthe Darwinian theory of natu- 
ral selection the one was fitter to stand frost than the 
other. By continual selection from the hardier one a 
race of absolutely frost-proof potatoes would result. 
But it is not within the dreams of the most sanguine 
evolutionist that such a potato could be obtained. The 
most devoted advocate of natural selection would hard- 
ly concede that the banana or the pineapple could ever 
be made to withstand the rigors of a New England win- 
ter. Thetruth of Darwin’s theory of natural selection 
is conceded so far as a comparatively narrow circle of 
facts is concerned; but the labors of American biolo- 
gists since Darwin’s time seem to indicate that the com- 
plete story of the creation and its development since, 
has not yet been told from the standpoint of science. 


...-As is well known the fishes and insects of the 
Pacific slope vary much more than on the Atlantic sea- 
board, the number of local varieties confined to limited 
areas being very noticeable as compared with allied or 
similar species East. Dr. Merriam in a recent study of 
the chipmunks of the genus Zuéamias finds that this 
genus reaches its most extraordinary development in 
the Sierra Nevada of California. On both slopes of this 
lofty range species of chipmunks are distributed in 
belts, one above the other, corresponding with the 
strongly marked life-zones of the slopes. The strip of 
territory included between the east base of the Cascade- 
Sierra system and the Pacific Ocean abounds in these 
squirrels, and there are not less than fourteen species 
and sub-species of them. The chaparral-covered hills of 
southern California and the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains that surround the Mohave Desert and the great 
San Joaquin Valley have only a single species; but the 
voreal forests which clothe the higher mountains and 
practically the whole of Western Oregon and Washing- 
ton are the homes of a large number of forms belonging 
to three or four distinct groups. As this great number 
of local variations of form is paralleled by that of the 
fishes of the same region, it is evident that the origin of 
such local forms is directly connected with the tempera- 
ture, moisture or dryness, and soil, as well as vegetable 
life, particularly, in the case of the chipmunk, the co- 
niferous forests, of each specific and varietal area. 


.... The art of celestial photography is of recent origin, 
but during the last eight years it has advanced rapidly 
and is now used extensively and with great success. 
Carleton College, at Northfield, Minn., which possesses 
one of the finest telescopes in the country, has made a 
specialty of photographs of celestial objects, and of lan- 
tern slides made from them for the use of teachers and 
lectures. No method of illustration is superior. The 
highly sensitive photographic plate will receive and 
record much more than the best eye can ever see 
through the largest telescope yet made. The natural 
eye will work to the limit of its power of vision in a very 
few minutes, while the plate can be exposed for several 
hours and thus can reveal the rays of light coming from 
stars that are too small and too distant to be discovered 
by any other known process. Ur. Payne, director of 
Carleton observatory, illustrates this ina recent arti- 
cle in his magazine Popular Astronomy, showing how, 
by means of photography, the question long in dispute 
among astronomers, whether the Meriope star of the 
Pleiades cluster had about ita nebulous veiling some- 
thing like the tail of a comet, has been definitely an- 
swered in the affirmative. Much more of great interest, 
but previously unknown, has thus been clearly revealed 
concerning the whole field of this cluster; and the same 
is true with regard to many othercelestial objects, such 
as variable star spectra, nebula, and whole constella- 
tions like Orion. 
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FULLER returns have not affected the general result 
of the municipal election in the Greater New York, as 
announced in these columns last week. The Tammany 
candidate, Van Wyck, won by a plurality of a little over 
80,000. His vote was 228,688; Low, the Citizens’ 
Union leader, came next,with 148,585; Tracy, Republic- 
an, third, with 101,571; then Henry George, Jeffersonian 
Democrat, 19,864; Sanial, Socialistic Labor, 11,173; 
Gleason, Independent, 1,268; Wardwell, Prohibition, 
1,037, and Cruikshank, United Democracy, 673, making 
a total of 512,859, out of a registration of about 569,000. 
Last year the Presidential vote reached an aggregate of 
about 539,000. According to this, there was a falling 
off in the municipal vote of about 26,000. While the 
Tammany lead was greater than was generally ex- 
pected, it was by no means a phenomenal one compared 
with the vote last year for Governor. The vote for Por- 
ter, the Tammany and Regular Democratic nominee for 
Governor, was naturally larger than that for Bryan, 
and may be taken as indicating more nearly the normal 
party vote. . Porter’s vote in the Greater New York ter- 
ritory was 237,004 against Van Wyck’s 228,688. Por- 
ter’s percentage of the total vote was 44. That is exact- 
ly Van Wyck’s percentage this year. The inference is 
that the Tammany Democratic vote is a pretty steady 
quantity, and that the gain for the year is not greater 
than the gain in population. We may be sure that the 
stay at homes this year were men who would not have 
voted for Tammany. Doubtless disgust at the hopeless 
division of Tammany’s foes kept not a few from the 
polls, The surprise in the election was the smallness 
of the Henry George vote, less than 20,000. Most of his 
supporters must have fallen back into the Tammany 
ranks after the death of their leader. The Democrats 
elected all the city, county and borough officers, and se- 
cured an overwhelming majority in the city councils. 
They also made almost a clean sweep of the Assembly 
election. The Citizens’ Union secured more Assembly- 
men than the Republicans. 





THE State elections went almost exactly as indicated - 


in the report of last week. Virginia was heavily 
Democratic, as usual; Kentucky elected a Democratic 
Legislature to succeed the present Republican houses; 
Nebraska justified the hopes of Mr. Bryan and gave a 
plurality for the Fusion ticket, Democratic and Popu- 
list, as large as it gave Bryan last year; in South Da- 
. kota the Republicans gained a remarkable victory in the 
judicial elections, indicating the waning of Bryanism; 
Colorado, which gave Bryan a phenomenal plurality 
last year, barely elects the Populist Democratic candi- 
date for Chief Justice, the contest being exceedingly 
close; Iowa had one of its old-time Republican victo- 
ries; Republicans made gains in Kansas in the elections 
for district judges; Massachusetts fell belowits extraor- 
dinary vote for McKinley a year ago, but re-elected 
Governor Wolcott by the largest plurality ever given in 
a gubernatorial election; Pennsylvania elected the Re- 
publican State ticket, of course, but by reduced plurali- 
ties. Republicans emphasized their dissatisfaction with 
Quay’s policy by adding about 100,000 to the Prohibi- 
tion vote for Dr. Swallow; New York went heavily 
Democratic for Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, 
and the Democrats made extensive gains in the Lower 
House, which willbe, however, controlled by the Repub- 
licans, tho not by the Platt Republicans; NewJersey’s 
Legislature will still be Republican by a reduced major- 
ity. The most interesting contests were in Ohio, which 
was made a battle-ground by Silver Democrats, and in 
Maryland, where Senator Gorman’s future was at stake. 
The silver forces gained little or nothing in Ohio, Gov- 
ernor Bushnell being re-elected by a plurality of over 
28,000 in a decreased total vote. Numerous Repub- 
lican factional fights put the political character of the 
Legislature in jeopardy; but Republicans have a safe 
majority on joint ballot, and Senator Hanna will proba- 
bly succeed himself in the United States Senate. Sena- 
tor Gorman’s forces were badly routed in Maryland. 
The Legislature will elect a Republican successor to the 
veteran Democratic leader, whose political life will 
probably close with his retirement from the Senate in 
1899. 


THE members of the National Convention of Retail 
Liquor-sellers were welcomed to Indianapolis last week 
by the Mayor, over whose saloon door, as over most of 
the saloon doors, was displayed the motto: ** Welcome 
to the best men on earth.” After exhaustive discussions 
behind closed doors, the conclusions arrived at by the 
Convention were givento the public. They begin by 
announcing that stimulating and intoxicating beverages 
are among the beneficent gifts of the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe to man for his use, enjoyment and benefit; 
as useful as bread and meat; that all codes of moral 
ethics recognize their use as proper and even necessary, 
and traffic in them is an important and honorable feature 
of the commerce of the world; that all warfare upon 
this time-honored calling has proved a failure and cre- 
ated a disrespect for courts and judicial proceedings 
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and law in general, because legislation that is not sup- 
ported by public sentiment is both impotent and harm- 
ful. They then protest vigorously againstall forms of 
taxation which discriminate against so useful and hon- 
orable an industry by imposing duties upon its goods 
or requiring excise or license fees. They announce 
their absolute indifference to the ordinary controversies 
and contentions of political parties, and emphatically 
disavow being themselves a political organization; but 
‘‘in the exercise of common business sagacity’’ they 
scrutinize closely and impartially the records of candi- 
dates sothat their support shall be given only to those 
who will afford satisfactory assurance that they will 
treat the liquor trade fairly. 

WHILE there is no special change in the record of 
cases or deaths in the yellow fever epidemic, and is not 
likely to be for some days to come, the general situation 
is regarded as more hopeful. Quarantines are being 
raised very generally, and a number of cities are 
recommending the return of refugees. Among these is 
Memphis; and Mobile and New Orleans, it is said, will 
do the same on the fifteenth of November. In New Or- 
leans the School Board has decided to open the. schools 
on that day. There is a general sentiment in favor of 
a national quarantine system, resulting from the great 
disturbance of business and the actual risk incurred by 
different communities under the present arrangements, 
by which local authorities follow out their own whims. 





THE remarkable article of ex-United States Minister 
Taylor on the Spanish situation has been the subject of 
discussion both by the European and the American 
press. There is but one view in Europe as to the in- 
judiciousness of such a publication at the present junc- 
ture. He is accused of being entirely unmindful of the 
ordinary rules of diplomacy, which should have sealed 
his lips as to information which he obtained in his 
official capacity. It is generally recognized, however, 
that he does not at all compromise our Government, 
which is not responsible for what he says. He has been 
led by criticisms in the Spanish press to give an ac- 
count of his attempts to induce the Spanish Govern- 
ment to grant reforms to Cuba. He tells of a dinner 
with Castelar, whom he induced to bring strong influ- 
ence to bear upon Canovas to this end. The war 
scares of the week were sufficient to affect the stock 
market in Wall Street, but are considered to have no 
good foundation. The relations between our Govern- 
ment and that of Spain are of an entirely friendly char- 
acter. One of the remarkable episodes of the week is 
the announcement by the Madrid Government of its in- 
tention to hold General Weyler to account for what he 
said in his farewell to Cuba. If he does not 
disavow his language he will be court-martialed as 
soon as he arrives in Spain. General Blanco, his suc- 
cessor, announces that the policy of concentration ie 
towns and cities will not be continued. He does not 
intend, he says, to make war on women and children. 
General Blanco has invited absentees to return to Cuba 
and take care of theircrops. The general impression 
is that the largest measure of self-government Spain is 
willing to give to Cuba is far short of real autonomy. 
Consul-General Lee has returned to Havana to watch 
American interests, especially the trial of the crew of 
the ‘‘Competitor.” Ifthey are found guilty it is not 
doubted that they will be pardoned. 





THE English political situation is becoming still more 
complicated. By-elections are showing a general re- 
volt against the Government, without, however, making 
manifest any special leadership among the Liberals. In 
the Cabinet it is manifest that there is much divergence 
of opinion, and it seems to be the general belief that 
were Lord Salisbury to retire there would be a break- 
up. The Chancellor of the Exchequer holds the purse- 
strings very tight in his resolve that the English people 
shall not be compelled to bear the expense of the expe- 
ditions in Egypt and India, even if a Cabinet crisis is 
involved. That Lord Salisbury would gladly withdraw 
from atleast a part of his heavy duties is admitted; but 
no one appears ready to take either position, should he 
leave it. The opposition to Chamberlain among the 
Conservatives is becoming more marked, and there are 
hints that as the Liberal Unionists have accomplished 
their purpose by the defeat of Irish Home Rule, there 
is no longer necessity for their alliance with the Con- 
servatives. The Guildhall banquet comes this week, at 
which the Prime Minister is expected to outline his for- 
eign policy. That Lord Salisbury will have anything 
special to say, however, does not seem probable. 





LAsT week Friday an attempt was made to kill Presi- 
dent Prudente de Moraes, of Brazil. The day was set 
apart by the President and his Cabinet to honor publicly 
Rear-Admiral Barboza, who did such valiant service 
against the fanatics of Canudos. Thousands of peopie 
were present, and the victorious troops were passing in 
review before the presidential party, when a soldier 
suddenly drew a dagger and dashed toward Dr. de 
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Moraes. Colonel Moraes, a brother of the President, tried 
to ward off the dagger thrust. In this he was success~ 
ful, but only after he had received a stab in his own 
body. Inthe meantime a shot from an unknown quar- 
ter was heard, and General Bethencourt, the Minister 
of War, fell dead with a bullet inhis brain. The crowd 
were now frantic, and the soldiers could only keep them 
back at the point of their bayonets. All the reserves 
were called out as soon as possible, and the streets are 
heavily patroled, and the city has ever since been kept 
under martial law. The assassin is under arrest, but 
as yet refuses to give a reason for his crime. Revolu- 
tionary talk is heard on every side, and people believe 
the deed was committed either at the instigation of the 
monarchical party or because of the proposed arbitra- 
tion treaty between Brazil and France, which the Pres- 
ident strongly favored despite a very severe opposition. 
The opposition newspaper offices have been looted, and 
the funeral of Bethencourt was attended by forty thou- 
sand people. What Spanish American President next ? 


THE disgraceful scenes in the Austrian Reichsrath 
have continued through the week, and have produced a 
general conviction that Parliamentary rule under the 
peculiar conditions there is an impossibility. The seri- 
ousness of the situation is increased by the fact that 
the later developments seem likely to involve Hungary, 
When the attempts to arrange the Ausgleich, or appor- 
tionment of expense between Austria and Hungary, 
failed, a motion to continue the present arrangement 
provisionally for one year, was carried through the 
Hungarian Parliament, but failed at Vienna, where the 
rival German and Czech elements absolutely refused to 
sink their differences in a matter of Imperial impor- 
tance. Thereupon the Emperor, through the Minister 
of Finance, gave warning that unless the compromise 
was adopted and the matter settled, he might be com- 
pelled to suspendthe Constitution. This, however, has 
aroused Kossuth, who declares that he and his party 
will oppose any arrangement based upon such action. 
It being his ambition to secure the absolute independ- 
ence of Hungary, he may be able to hamper the Em- 
peror very much. Apparently the orly hope of avert- 
ing a great catastrophe liesinthe ability of the Emperor 
through his personal influence to bring the rival fac- 
tions in the Reichsrath to terms. That, however, is 
looked upon as merely a temporary expedient. The 
discussion of the official recognition of the Czech lan- 
guage with the natural result of recognizing other lan- 
guages in the different provinces will remain as danger- 
ous, and agreementin regard to the Ausgleich appears 
to be as uncertain as ever. 


ACCORDING to late reports the Sultan has accepted 
Baron von Schaeffer, an officer of the Luxemburg Army, 
as Governor-General of Crete. On the other hand the 
Russian papers are talking about Prince George of 
Greece for that post, probably with no thought of his 
appointment but simply asa political move, to counter- 
act theinfluenceof Germany. At the same time come 
reports of the granting of the decree of investi- 
ture for the Bulgarian bishops in Macedonia, tho only 
aftera threat of a declaration of independence. In Ser- 
viathe Cabinet crisis seems to have been arranged, 
and ex-King Milan to have established himself at Bel- 
grade once more. All eyes are turned toward Austria- 
Hungary, to see what may turn up for each in case the 
Empire goes to pieces, and the general situation which 


it was supposed was quieter appears still very uncer- 
tain. 


ACCORDING to reports from Egypt, the newspaper cor- 
respondents with General Kitchener’s army have been 
sent back, with the announcement that the campaign 
against the dervishes will not be prosecuted further. 
The reason for this given in England is, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer absolutely refuses to advance 
any more funds for the expedition. Just what effect 
this will have remains to be seen. The Italians are very 
anxious to get out of Kassala; but it is too far south for 
occupation by the English, unless at the same time they 
advance toward Khartfiim. If that advance is checked 
the Italians may carry out a sort of threat that they 
would withdraw after dismantling the place so that it 
may not prove a fortress for Osman Digna, who has ad- 
vanced up the Atbara toward Kassala. 


THE Pathan tribesmen are said to have made another 
appeal to the Ameer for support, but apparently with- 
out success, inasmuch as the Orakzais have announced 
their submission. The Afridis, however, hold firm, 
and are carrying on a guerrilla warfare in which they 
succeed in harrassing the English troops considerably. 
They cut the telegraph lines, fire upon small parties, 
especially the baggage trains crossing the Arhanga Pass 
to the troops at the front. Several officers have been 


killed. The financial question continues toattract great 
attention; and it is reportedin England that much of the 
delay in the Lockhart expedition as in General Kitche- 
ner’s on the Nile has been due to the refusal of the 
English Government to advance needed funds. 
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The Broader Outlook. 


THE articles in the mission columns this week illus- 
trate very clearly the value of the broader outlook in 
the conduct of mission work. For years efforts have 
been made to reach the Spanish people with a sim- 
pler, purer Gospel than that presented by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Society after society entered the 
field. Individual laborers worked earnestly and 
faithfully, but apparently little was accomplished. 
The great mass of the Spanish people were as bitterly 
opposed as ever to evangelical influences. A few 
young women graduates have, to all appearance, 
done more to break down that opposition than all 
the efforts of missionaries and preachers during these 
past years. Spaniards are not dull of apprehension. 
Religious teaching that could produce such results 
as were manifest in those who, for the first time in 
the history of Spain, won such laurels and wore them 
in such simple and unaffected manner, must be some- 
thing higher and better than any they had yet 
known. Already they are anxious that the school at 
San Sebastian be enlarged and perhaps removed to 
Madrid, that its influence may be increased, its work 
extended. 

In China, notwithstanding marked success in some 
respects, missions have always felt the pall of the 
hostility of the ruling classes. That the educated 
men should hoid so firmly aloof has been recognized 
on every hand as one of the greatest obstacles to mis- 
sionary advance, not merely because of their personal 
influence, but because they blocked the way to much 
that might be done for the lower classes. With the 
mandarins hostile, it was difficult to build a church, 
to buy or even rent a house, to secure protection ‘in 
traveling, to reach the people. Recognizing this, a 
few men have devoted themselves to a determined 
effort to overcome this hostility and secure friendli- 
ness in place of enmity. They went to work in two 
different ways. One company sought to reach the 
students in their application for degrees. Literature 
was spread broadcast, care being taken to make it 
such as would be: attractive and, so far as possible, 
remove prejudices. One result was that suddenly 
the very man who had done most to incite anti-for- 
eign feeling, was reached, convinced of his error and 
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the famous Hunan placards are a thing of the past, 
while thousands of students are finding that Christian 
thought is leading in the. science and philosophy of 
the day. 

Another worker boldly sought entrance direct 
into thejinner circle of these opponents. The story of 
his success is told elsewhere. by one who has excep- 
tional knowledge of the field and the facts. It is suf- 
ficient here to say that it offers an opportunity for in- 
fluencing the mandarins of China which, if improved 


wisely, cannot fail of accomplishing very much of- 


good. A somewhat similar situation is that in Egypt. 
There the reform is less decidedly Christian, yet it 
offers a great opening for Christian influence, partly 
by breaking down the conservatism that allows no 
change, partly by the recognition of.the principles 
that underlie all true national success. In Mexico the 
observance by the churches of national events has 
already done much and will do more to break down 
the feeling that evangelical Christianity somehow de- 
nationalizes the people, and by demonstrating its true 
patriotism open their minds and hearts. 

These illustrations come with force at the present 
time, when the great missionary societies are feeling 
the pressure of debt, ard when so many are claiming 
that simple evangelism is the best if not the only 
method. What is needed is to broaden, not to nar- 
row, the work. We should adopt every possible 
means for breaking down opposition, that thereby 
entrance may be secured for the preacher and 
teacher. Female education in Spain, Christian liter- 
ature and Christian social intercourse in China, 
Christian nationalism in Egypt and Mexico, are legiti- 
mate, essential elements in Christian missions. To 
carry them on should not mean the dropping of 
others, but their more effectual use and development. 
The broader the outlook the more there is of energy. 
Narrow vision brings narrow means. 





The Results in Greater New York. 


THERE is in the result of the elections in Greater 
New York no mystery that needs explanation. The 
secret of the success of Tammany is not hard to find. 
The betting men, whose facilities for information are 
no better than those of other people, were sure from 
the beginning that Van Wyck would win. Everybody 
knows that there is a solidarity about the Tammany 
Democratic vote which is not affected by ordinary in- 
fluences. There was only one thing likely to affect 
it, and that was the strength of the Henry George 
movement. Doubtless that was exaggerated from the 
beginning; doubtless, also, thousands of his followers 
in the confusion which followed his death returned to 
Tammany. There was nothing to weaken the vote 
for Van Wyck except the George movement, and the 
virtual collapse of that movement left Tammany in 
almost its full strength. 

[t was clear enough to most people that the only 
possibility of a successful campaign against Croker 
and his corrupt organization lay in the union of the 
opposing elements. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the district of the Greater New York was carried by 
the Republicans last year for Mr. McKinley, it was 
certain that the Republicans unaided could not suc- 
ceed this year. Even if there had been no Citizens’ 
Union movement success was not possible to them, 
because there were large Democratic factions which 
would not have supported the Republican ticket. 
Tammany, by avoiding the reaffirmation of the Chicago 
platform, put itself in a position not to repel Gold 
Democrats. The Citizens’ Union movement was 
really in the interests of the Republican Party. A 
non-partisan movement which should secure the con- 
fidence and support of various Democratic factions, 
with independent Republicans, was exactly what was 
needed to prepare the way for victory over Tammany. 
The straight ticket policy of Senator Platt was sui- 
cidal. Noman of any political sagacity could hon- 
estly say that General Tracy at any time had any 
chance of election. But Mr. Platt was strenuous in 
his refusal to indorse the Citizens’ Union ticket and 
has led his party to its Waterloo in New York City 
and has lost control of legislation at Albany. Every- 
body knows that the policy was dictated by him and 
that it was forced upon the party. The humilia- 
tion that follows is deserved, and will, we trust, be 
salutary. 

The hope that both the Tammany and the Repub- 
lican machines might be overthrown was, of course, 
a futile hope. That could not be: The Republican 
machine, however, has been smashed; so much of 
good has been achieved. The triumph of the larger 
and more corrupt organization is a matter of great 
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regret. The promise of the next four years is dark 
indeed to lovers of good, honest government. The 
offices will be filled with men faithful to the Tamma- 
ny idea that the city belongs to that organization, 
and that the offices are legitimate spoils. The police 
administration is likely to fall back into the shameful 
condition of inefficiency and corruption from which 
Mayor Strong’s reform government rescued it. The 
enemies of law and order are to have larger liberty, 
and discreditable saloons and dens of vice are to be 
freed from restraint. 

Is the Citizens’ Union movement, then, a failure ? 
Was all the energy put into the canvass for it lost 
energy? Is the dream of non-partisanship in munici- 
pal government to be abandoned? Not atall. The 
largeness of the vote cast for its ticket, under the 
circumstances, is full of encouragement. The ob- 
structive obstinacy of the Republican machine made 
its complete success impossible; but Mr. Low was the 
only real antagonist of Van Wyck, and the movement 
has achieved a signal victory over Republican boss- 
ism. With the strongest and most popular candidate 
the Republicans could have chosen they have polled 
considerably less than one-half of the vote that was 
given last year for President McKinley. Republic- 
ans left their own excellent candidate and went over 
to the support of Mr. Low. The machine could not 
even hold its own. Less than two-thirds of its en- 
rolled members voted for General Tracy in this city. 
Its rout in the territory of the Greater New York was 
complete. It even failed to elect as many Assembly- 
men as the Citizens’ Union secured; and if the House 
ac Albany is controlled by the Republicans, as it 
doubtless will be, it will not be controlled by Platt 
Republicans. The Republicans needed to make up a 
majority were elected on the Citizens’ Union ticket 
and owe no allegiance to the machine. Mr. Platt, 
therefore, is a discredited leader, not only in the 
Greater New York, which is the key to the State, but 
in the State itself. He ought, after such a dismal 
failure, to retire voluntarily from leadership. In any 
event there should be a reorganization which should 
put the party in abler and better hands, 

The non-partisan idea represented by the Citizens’ 
Union will not be given up, either in this city or else- 
where; that much the elections have settled. The 
organization will be maintained; and in the second 
municipal campaign, four years hence, it will be again 
at the front. Every supporter of it is convinced that 
it is a wise movement, and that sooner or later it 
must succeed. It has illustrated the folly of the di- 
vision which the Republicans insisted upon with such 
a fatal fatuity; and it has demonstrated clearly that 
the foes of good, honest, non-partisan government 
are not in the majority. Van Wyck did not geta 
majority of the vote; he only got forty-four per cent. 
And if the Republicans who are opposed to Tammany 
had rallied to the support of the non-partisan move- 
ment Tammany would have been defeated. The only 
hope for the future is in that movement. The prin- 
ciple has been embodied in the State Constitution. 
It is contended for as sound and wise by the 
best men of all parties; and while the first campaign 
for it has not been successful the people have given 
it a vote of confidence, and encouraged it to hope for 
ultimate success. 


Plymouth Church. 


IT is fifty years to-day since Mr. Beecher was in- 
stalled first pastor of Plymouth Church, the second 
Congregational church to be organized in Brooklyn. 
Dr. Storrs had been installed a year before over the 
Church of the Pilgrims, altho that church is three 
years older than Plymouth Church. The history of 
Plymouth Church during this half century is a con- 
siderable integral part of the history of American 
Christianity and the American nation. It has been 
foremost in theological progress and in social and 
political reforms, more willing to frighten than to 
propitiate the conservatives. 

Mr. Beecher was a genius, the ablest, the most con- 
trolling and persuasive voice that the American pul- 
pit has heard during the century of our national his- 
tory. Called to the pulpit by young men of pro- 
gressive views, foes of American slavery, he gathered 
about him a host of men of his spirit, or on whom he 
could impress his spirit. In those days of stress be- 
fore and during the Civil War Plymouth Church was 
the Mecca of all the hosts of religious and political 
reform; and all the direction necessary to give a 
stranger who would go to Plymouth Church was that 
he follow the crowd from Fulton Ferry. Religion is 
broader and more wholesome and human to-day for 
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that teaching of Plymouth pulpit, and that same pul- 
pit hastened the fall of American slavery. 

It was prophesied that no man could fill the place 
of Mr. Beecher as pastor of Plymouth Church; and it 
was true. His death left Phillips Brooks the ac- 
knowledged prince of the American pulpit, he, alas! 
too soon to be transferred to a bishopric and to the 
grave. Lyman Abbott was called to the succession, 
and he has done what perhaps no other man could 
have done; he has preserved Plymouth Church, if not 
in its earlier’primacy, at leastin strength and assured 
success. The Beechers were a family of geniuses; 
the Abbotts a family of versatile talent and of the 
noblest spirit. In every matter of public reform Dr. 
Abbott has been foremost with voice and pen. His 
counsels have been given with unsparing faithfulness, 
and he has been sought for every kind of service. He 
is not, like Beecher, magnetic; but he is thoroughly 
earnest, utterly simple and determined, very effective 
on the platform with his plain conviction, and evi- 
dently desirous above all things to help thinking peo- 
ple find the truth in matters of religion or reform. 

It is true that he has given occasion, like his pred- 
ecessor, to many criticisms of his theological utter- 
ances. But Dr. Abbott is not so radical as he thinks 
himself to be. He is a man of faith and conse- 
crated to the task of making the world Christian. 
His theology may not be all sound, but his voice and 
example are eloquent for the life of God in the heart 
of man. He is always in the forefront, and he has 
not allowed Plymouth Church to flag. It is true that 
two other Congregational churches in Brooklyn, Dr. 
Meredith’s and Dr. Behrends’s, count alarger church 
roll, but Plymouth is one of the powers in the city. 
We wish Plymouth Church long prosperity under its 
present pastor. 


The “New Idea.” 


So much has appeared in the Catholic press, fro 
and con, about the remarkable address, read last 
August at the meeting of the International Catholic 
Scientific Congress, at Fribourg, by the Right Rev. 
D. J. O’Connell, entitled «‘ A New Idea in the Life of 
Father Hecker,’’ that we were ready to accept it as 
something almost revolutionary in the Catholic 
Church. Such it may be; but we declare that, on 
reading it, it turns out to be, from the American 
standpoint, nothing more than a statement of the 
most primary principles of our political and social 
life. They may be ‘‘new” in Europe; they are very 
old with us. 

Dr. O'Connell, who is one of the lights of the 
‘‘liberal’’ wing of American Catholicism, told the 
assembled scholars of the Church that Father 
Hecker, in the first place, accepted fully the political 
doctrine that all men are created equal, and that no 
one man possesses a birthright privilege over another. 
That is axiomatic with us; but.he said, and showed, it 
is not axiomaticin Europe. We suppose not. They 
have kings with divine rights, and princes and dukes 
and barons and baronets; but the idea of men created 
’ equal ought not to be quite sonew. It has been 
heard of in France since the Revolution, and in Swit- 
zerland; but perhaps it has been thought, by Catho- 
lic leaders, to be heretical or. perhaps even Masonic. 
We take Dr. O’Connell’s word for it that it is new; 
but if it is, then the Roman Catholic Church in 
Europe has been very slow to learn. Catholics are 
familiar enough with it in America. They claim, and 
get, their full political rights in any one of our great 
cities. 

The other ‘‘new idea,’’ to which Dr. O Connell 
also gives the designation of ‘‘ Americanism,’’ is 
taken from the Constitution of the United States, as 
the first was from the Declaration of Independence, 
and is that of absolute independence of Church and 
State, expressed in the words: 





‘*Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

This idea is more than a hundred years old with 
us; it is no longer new. But we suppose it is very 
hard to beat that idea into a European head, es- 
pecially a Catholic head. If the State will not sup- 
port religion, the State seems godless. And yet the 
speaker declared that nowhere is the action of the 
Church more free, or the exercise of Pontifical au- 
thority more untrammeled; and we may add that no- 
where is Christian public sentiment more controll- 
ing, and nowhere is the Church better supported. To 
this ‘‘ Americanism,” the founder of the Paulists 
gave his unqualified adhesion; and we trust that all 
our American Catholics do the same. Such Ameri- 
canism is not new to them, in so far as they have 
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imbibed the American spirit. Dr. O’Connell spoke 
not so much tothe members of the Fribourg Catholic 
Congress as he did to those American Catholics of 
the first generation from Germany and Austria and 
Poland and Italy, who have not yet learned what is 
a very old story to most of us, but what it is very 
hard for those to understand who have been brought 
up under the shadow of medieval systems which in 
Europe still survive in Church and State. 


FAIRLY interpreted there is nothing in the recent State 
elections to cause undue alarm to sound money men. 
There were no signal victories of Bryanism in any ofthe 
States, except, perhaps, Nebraska, where the national 
issues of last year were fought over again, and where 
the result is a plurality about as large as that of last 
year for the Fusion ticket. The plurality might have 
been expected to fall off somewhat. The result in 
Kentucky is undoubtedly the restoration of the Legisla- 
ture to the control of the Silver Democrats; but the vic- 
tory of last year for sound money was a phenomenal 
one in that State, and the natural reaction after a Pres- 
idential campaign would account for the plurality, which 
is small, by which the Silver Democrats have carried 
the State. Nor has the cause of free silver really gained 
in Ohio. Governor Bushnell after a long campaign, in 
which the farmers were plied again with the arguments 
of last year, is re-elected by a plurality exceeding 
28,000 in a total vote 100,000 smaller than that of 
last November. The small margin of Republican 
control in the Legislature is sufficiently accounted 
for by the numerous factional fights and by the 
opposition to Senator Hanna, whom some consider 
too much of a boss. Moreover, part of the losses were 
in the cities which apprehended extraordinary legisla- 
tion to put Democrats out and Republicans in—a kind 
of partisan policy which always reacts, and which 
ought to react, against those who adopt it. The Demo- 
cratic victory in this State was not a victory at all for 
unsound money. That question was really not in the 
canvass. Only ten counties in the whole State went 
Democratic; it was the vote of the Greater New York 
which carried the State. The legislative losses in New 
Jersey were due to Republican quarrels. The loss of 
South Dakota to Bryanism, the reduction in Colorado 
to the vanishing point of the immense plurality for 
Bryan last year, the stanch position of lowa, and the 
Democratic rout in Maryland, are really moral victories 
for Sound Money. 


THE great significance of the elections was the re- 
volt against Bossism. Senator Platt refused to profit 
by the overthrow a few years ago of Senator Hill and 
his partisan régime, and the people have read him a 
very wholesome lesson. His control of the Legisla- 
ture last winter was as absolute as his control of the 
party machine in the Greater New York in the recent 
campaign. Measures were ‘‘ jammed” through, under 
his dictatorship against the protest both of party and 
people. Both Governor and Legislature listened to 
him and not to the public. A reaction was bound to 
come sooner or later. Itcame sooner, and irresponsi- 
ble bossism is overwhelmingly condemned. The in- 
vincible leader is invincible no longer. The machine is 
beaten and wrecked, and its boss discredited by his own 
followers. The revolt in Maryland against the Gor- 
man dictatorship was also a triumph over bossism. One 
of the most astute politicians that ever forced his way 
to the front in politics is overthrown so completely 
that it is a question whether he will ever return to 
public life. The drubbing was administered by 
Democrats to a Democrat in Maryland, and by Repub- 
licans to a Republican in New York. The time has 
gone by when partisanship can blind all men to the 
sins of party leaders. There is a growing independ- 
ence among voters. Questionable things can still be 
done under the party shield; but many now refuse to 
follow leaders into all manner of party wickedness. 
Senator Quay gets his warning in Pennsylvania, and it 
is announced that he expects to keep in the background 
in the next State campaign. Richard Croker regards 
the results in Greater New York as a vindication of his 
course as a boss, and asa personal triumph. But his 
time will surely come. The popular faith in Republic- 
an government is not lost; it will be reasserted some 
time in the future, and he will go the way of many pred- 
ecessors. 





THAT there are two sides to the story is shown by a 
correspondent who writes us about the overchurched 
town of New Whatcom, Wash.: 


Why does not your correspondent tell you of the vacant 
stores and empty houses as well as thé stranded churches 
which strew the shore of a boom sea after the storm is 
gone? Bellingham Bay (New Whatcom, Fair Haven) was 
supposed to be settled as the terminus of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, and sure to become such a city as Minneapo- 
lis, at the other end of the railroad. Why not quote Wi- 
chita, Kan., where, after its boom, the farmers bought the 
houses to break them up into cheap lumber, and where, 
also, vacant churches abound; or mining towns in Califor- 
nia or Colorado? : 


But this does not meet the general complaint. We 
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might take a few cases in Nebraska given us by a cor- 
respondent. Cambridge has 500 inhabitants, and a 
Congregational and a Methodist church, the former 
with 150 members. Within three years three other de- 
nominations have come in, and wasted missionary money 
to the injury of Christianity. There is McCook, with 
2,500 population, which had all the churches it needed, 
when another denomination put up, with aid of mission 
money, a brick church building now going to decay, and 
the church disbanded. Then another church came in 
and failed, and then a third put up a chapel with mis- 
sion funds and is supported with mission money. Hol- 
dridge is a similar case, overchurched, where is a Pres- 
byterian church with 100 members, and a younger Con- 
gregational church with 92 (they ought to unite), be- 
sides other churches. Alma, near by, has 1,000 people, 
and eight church buildings can be counted there, besides 
several other unhoused organizations. Go to North 
Omaha; there the Congregationalists were followed im- 
mediately by the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
United Presbyterians, Universalists and Episcopalians; 
and not one church of them all has sufficient support to 
maintain its work properly. Some of them are being 
sued in the courts; one has dismissed its pastor, and 
could not pay him enough to get him out of town. 


OF the bitter criticisms brought by travelers against 
missionaries a certain portion must be credited to the 
fads and follies of independent missionaries for whom 
no one is responsible. As an illustration we may men- 
tion the bitter attacks made of late in the Japanese 
press, both English and vernacular, against Mr. McCa- 
leb and Mr. Snodgrass, who are charged with very 
foolish and thoroughly treasonable conduct in their 
control of a girls’ school. They not only required the 
pupils to accept the Christian faith, but instruction was 
given to them that the Government of Japan isa mock- 
ery and ought to be reorganized on an utterly different 
basis, whereupon all the native instructors tendered 
their resignations and many of the pupils left the 
school. Japan papers suppose these to be mission- 
aries of the American Board, but that is not the fact. 
We recall that when the deputation sent out by the 
American Board was in Tokio they were approached by 
residents who said that there were certain missionaries 
that ought tobe recalled tothis country. The members 
of the deputation replied that that was just the kind of 
information they were glad to get, and names were 
giventothem. But the complainants were surprised 
when they found that not one of the names against 
which complaint was made was a missionary of the 
American Board. Mr. Snodgrass went out years ago 
under the Disciples’ Foreign Missionary Society; but he 
so magnified pet hobbies that the Society withdrew its 
support, and he has since worked independently. Mr. 
McCaleb went out as an independent missionary, and we 
believe is supported by a fast waning body of Disciple 
churches, which disbelievein missionary societies. One 
of his pet hobbies is that Christians must not vote, as 
they do not belong to the kingdoms of earth. He is 
the object of much ridicule from the Japanese press. 
When the missionaries went around to get contribu- 
tions fora small display of Fourth of July fireworks he 
read them a lecture on the sinfulness of the connection 
of Christians with human governments. Afterward, 
wanting to go into the interior, he applied for papers of 
protection to the American Consul, but was told that as 
he had renounced his American citizenship, and said he 
was a Citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven, he must look 
in that direction for his protection. All missionaries are 
scandalized and injured by such an occurrence, empha- 
sized as it was by a newspaper cartoon representing 
him with a donkey’s ears. But what can the mission- 
aries do? The people will assume that such men are 
accredited by regular societies, and the whole mission- 
ary work suffers disgrace. 


THE proposed lease of the Philadelphia Gas Works 
to the United Gas Improvement Company is a matter of 
municipal economics that ough: to be of interest to the 
whole country. Philadelphia has always controlled her 
public gas-lighting, and up to 1890 supplied her citizens 
exclusively with coal-gas. Then the Gas Improvement 
Company secured acontract to supply the city with 
water-gas, and ever since the coal and water gas have 
been mixed, while each year more and more water-gas 
has been bought by the city. Since the introduction of 
water-gas, however, the profits of the city have shown 
a regular and persistént decrease. This, according to 
the municipal officials, has been due to leakage, but 
others have openly charged that it was really the result 
of a conspiracy, and that the works have been managed 
so as to make a poor showing. Last September the 
scheme deliberately to dispose of the entire plant was 
made public. Three days before it was openly broached 
the stock of the United Gas Company went up five 
points, and this was taken to indicate that the ‘‘insi- 
ders’’ were pretty confident of their footing. The main 
terms of the lease were as follows: The company was 
to have the plant for thirty years, put it and keep it in 
perfect repair, while the city might take it back at the 
end of ten years, provided it payed $5,000,000 with in- 
terest in return for the improvements that had been 
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made, Thecity could not reduee the eost of gas below 
$x a thousand feet for-the first ten years, and net 
below 75 cents atany time. It was also provided that 
while the gas remained at $1 Philadelphia should 
receive $300,000 a year, altho in the very worst year of 
its own management the city made a profit of $625,608.80. 
This lease would probably have been given without much 
opposition had not several other syndicates entered 
the field. One of them agreed to take the works on 
practically the same terms as the United Gas Company, 
give the citizens gas for $.75 and pay $1,000,000 bonus. 
Another made a proposition identical with that of the 
United Company and offered $10,090,000 bonus. This 
opened the eyes of the Philadelphians and in the words 
of City and State ‘‘ a contest is in store, which for bit- 
terness in spirit has perhaps never before been equalled 
in‘the municipal legislature.’’ The different ordinances 
had to be referred to a joint committee of the Council. 
But this body totally ignored all the propositions save 
that of the United Gas Company which was reported 
back to the Council with a favorable recommendation. 
It is now being discussed in the Council and will prob- 
ably be decided this week. It looks as tho it would 
pass, and already rumors of scandalous corruption 
and bribery are heard. A member of the minority 
said last week in the Council: ‘‘The people believe 
that this lease is aconspiracy. What powers are back- 
ing that ordinance? Ask why the Reading Railroad 
is backing that ordinance? Why isthe Pennsylvania 
‘Railroad backing that ordinance?’ The minority report 
‘of the Joint Committee also admirably says: 


‘* The lease would be greatly to the detriment of the city 
of Philadelphia, in derogation of the rights and interests of 
its citizens, and its approval by these Councils would be an 
act of folly worthy to be ranked with‘ Esau’s sale of his 
birthright for a mess of pottage,’ without even the excuse 
of apparent necessity to justify it. We further believe that 
it would be the means of placing in the hands of private 
corporations the exclusive. right and monopoly of the sale 
of ene of the necessities of life, which we have no more 
right to do than we have to grant the exclusive right for 
‘the sale of water or of air. We further believe that the 
government of a city by its citizens is as important as. the 
government of the nation by its people,and we are not 
ready yet to acknowledge that the citizens of Philadelphia 
are incapable of intelligently, honestly and economically 
administering its affairs.” 


In view of the foregoing it is of interest to add that 
Professor Bemis, the highest authority on this subject, 
has just said: ‘‘ After spending from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 for improving the works, the city [Philadel- 
phia] should be able to sell gas at a large profit at 70 
cents and within ten years at 50 cents.” 





THE right of a person having special knowledge to 
déimarnid a special fee before testifying as. an expert in a 
“court of law has been denied by the Supreme Court of 
Tilinois in the case of Dixon vs. the People. A woman 
-owho had sustained injury from a defective sidewalk in 
‘Springfield, brought suit against the city for damages, 
“and Dr. Dixon was asked for an expert opinion as toe 
‘whether the injury could produce the effect which the 
‘plaintiff claimed. . Upon the physician’s refusal to testi- 
<{y until he-received a special fee he was fined for con- 
tempt of court, and the action of the trial tribunal has 
been approved in turn by the Appellate and Supreme 
Courts, Should this: decision be generally followed it 
might do away with much of the evil complained of as 
incident to the employment of expert witnesses. One 
-talled to testify asan expert should be as impartial as 
@ judge; but the payment of special fees, amounting 
not infrequently to considerable sums, is not conducive 

> to the preservation or development of impartiality. 


THE prompt and decisive refusal of the Creek Coun- 

cil to ratify the agreement concluded between the 

- Creek Commissioners and the United States Commission 
to the Five Civilized Tribes is disappointing. Perhaps 
a reasonable explanation can be found in the fact that 

,, the agreement failed to make any provision for having 
.-the Creeks retain their individual holdings of land ina- 
..lienable for a fixed term of years. Notwithstanding 
..the fact that one member of the Dawes Commission is 


_ openly opposed to putting any restriction upon the In- 


, .dians as to the disposition of their land after they shall 
_ have received it in severalty, the Choctaw.and Chick- 


_.asaw Commissioners made the insertion of an inaliena- 


bility clause in their agreement. a sine gua non.. The 
Creek Commissioners left it out. It is but natural that 
the intelligent Indian should have learned that the in- 
2*satiable land. hunger of the Anglo-Saxon is something 
to. be reckoned with when éntering into negotiations 
Another potent influence against ratification 
“was undoubtedly exerted by the Cherokees. Opposed 
-' themselves to considering any overtures from the Gov- 


‘ernment, they sent a powerful lobby to the Creek legis- 


**lative body, whose purpose it was to foster hostility to 
5 the acceptance of the agreement. The Creeks have a 
‘ess homogeneous population than some of ‘the other 
tribes. There is a distinct stratum of poverty-stricken, 
conservative densely ignorant, half a century behind- 
hand: ‘people, who live away from the railroads and 
have considerably intermarried with their former 
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slaves. Almost immediately above are the intelligent, 
alert, educated Creeks, who have a large admixture of 
white blood, considerable property, and a decided talent 
for political scheming. The man whose abilitities and 
ambitions make him reack out from the lower class is 
readily made the tool of the other. Perhaps more than 
any other of the five tribes the Creeks need a campaign 
of education before they can act with wide-spread intel- 
ligence on such important questions as the Dawes Com- 
mission laid before them. It is to be hoped that the 
status of the Choctaw and Chickasaw agreement will 
not be disturbed by the action, or non-action, of the 
Creeks. Whatever its policy toward the rest of the 
five tribes, Congress should seal the bargain made with 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws. It is not fair that they 
should be embarrassed or made to suffer because a 
neighboring tribe is considered refractory. 





A FEW months ago there was formed in England a 
federation of employers and employers’ associations 
under the name of ‘‘ The Free Labor Protection Associ- 
ation.’”” The growth of the Association has since been 
so remarkable that to-day it has the support of the 
whole of the building trades, the whole of the shipping 
trades, the quarry owners, a large number of mine- 
owners and coal masters, the slate merchants and glass 
manufacturers, the master tailors and master printers, 
a good proportion of the dock and wharf interest, the 
iron and steel employers, and, most significant of all at 
the present juncture, the great bulk of the engineering 
employers. Altogether it is anticipated that before 
many months the federation will become the greatest 
combination of capitalistsin theworld. The promoters 
of the scheme say that the primary object of the combi- 
nation is by no means antagonistic to trade-union- 
ism assuch. The federation is determined merely to 
abolish the ‘‘picketing”’ on the part of trade-unions dur- 
ing strikes. To do this they expect to maintain in per- 
petual reserve a large number of men (ex-policemen, if 
possible) who shall be sent to the scenes of the lock- 
outs to stand near the gates of the shops and prevent 
the free laborers from being intimidated by the strikers 
or argued away from their work. They also expect to 
open free labor agencies in all the leading industrial 
centers in the United Kingdom, to which employers in 
any branch of trade can apply whenever they are in 
want of fresh hands and cannot obtain them otherwise. 
There are several other minor objects of the federation; 
but stripped of all side issues, it was evidently brought 
into existence to put some check on the rapidly growing 
power ofthe trade-unions. Hitherto capitalists have 
generally formed their associations and trusts for the 
purpose of fighting other capitalistic associations and 
trusts, and have not thought it necessary to enforce 
their demands, other than as individuals on the em- 
ployés. The trade-unions, on the contrary, have or- 
ganized themselves, not so much to gain protection 
from the competition of their fellow-workmen, as to 
meet corporate wealth on its own ground with the 
strength of united labor. That capita] is about to ac- 
cept the challenge of labor would seem evident from 
the foregoing. 





....It seemed proper on the occasion of the death of 
Henry George, to ask one who was his admirer, not to 
say disciple, to write an estimate of his character; and 
who could be a better person to do this than William 
Lloyd Garrison, the son who bears the name of the 
princely reformer, and who so often wrote for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT? Injustice to the poor, or discrimination 
against the foreigner, always finds a foe in his 
father’s son. Ourreaders know that we do not find in 
the doctrine of the single tax the panacea for all the 
ills of poverty and its resultant crime; but we do dis- 
cover in ita brave and radical attempt, with the no- 
blest purpose, to adjust taxation to the conditions of 
modern society. Turkey teaches us how ill-adjusted 
taxation can simply ruin the industries of a country, or 
even reduce it to a desert. 


....lf it were a bacillus and created a fever and killed 
those that were infected, or disabled them for months 
or for life, we should have all the State and city boards 
of health up in arms against it; but football is a game, 
and it attacks boys only, and we let them break their 
legs or crack their skulls and call it fun. There has 
not been one important game but has called in its sur- 
geon to care for the wounded, and a number have 
already been killed. The game is too dangerous to be 
allowed ; with its massed plays, it is very nearly as bad 
as pugilism, and we sympathize with the Georgia legis- 
lators who would make it illegal. Parents ought to 
forbid their sons to engage ina match game until its 
rules have been reformed and it becomes a game of foot- 
ball again. 


....[t is our earnest effort toavoid making any state- 
ments which shall. be untrue and injurious. As it is 
our business to tell the exact truth as well as we can, 
our pleasure at being able 1o correct a misstatement 
ought to be,and is, as great as our regret at having 
made it. Some weeks ago we stated, on what ought to 
have been’ excellent authority, that the city of Macon, 
Ga., made a curious discrimination against Negroes; 
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that when a white man was injured the ambulance was 
sent to take him te the hospital, but that fora Negro the 
black Maria, the prisoners’ wagon, was thought good 
enough. We have received: abundant. evidence that 
this statement is untrue, and we are very glad to be able 
to correct it. 


..+»The reported letter of Pilate to the Emperor Ti- 
berius, giving an account of the trial of Jesus, reported 
by a Sensational paper in this city to have been found 
in the Vatican library by ‘‘ the Rev. Dr. W. D. Mahan, 
an English clergyman and paleographer,” is a trans- 
parent hoax, and a modern one at that. Imagine a Ro- 
man governor, or any old romancer in his name, wri- 
ting: 

““You know that in my veins flows the Spanish mixed 

with Roman blood, as incapable of fear as it is of puerile 
emotions.” 
That never was translated from Latin. There is a well- 
known apochryphal letter of Pilate to the Emperor, 
and another apocryphal report to the Emperor, both 
much better conceived than this silly fraud. 


" ....We cannot approve the proposition so often made 
—and we saw it last in a Baptist paper in North Caro- 
lina—to disfranchise the Negro indirectly by the illiter- 
acy test. Butin North Carolina, an especially illiterate 
State, the Negroes are learning to read faster than the 
whites. The plan might work as desired for five years, 
but in ten would be likely to work the wrong way. The 
best way is to give the richest and the poorest, the 
white and the black alike, a fairchance, equal rights, and 
a warm welcome to all political privileges. But the old 
ante-bellum spirit will long survive. In Georgia last 
week the Legislature, or one branch of it, approved the 
proposition to make Jefferson Davis’s birthday a public 
holiday, as Washington’s and General Lee’s already 
are, but not Lincoln’s. 


..-»-Dr. George H. Hepworth has been sent by Zhe 
New York Herald, of which he has long been an editor, 
to Turkey, to report upon the Armenian question and 
the condition of the Armenians. He has been given 
as companion an attaché of the Herald who has long 
been an apologist for the Sultan at Constantinople, and 
a troop of horse has been provided to accompany and 
protect them. We imagine this was intended as a 
scheme to whitewash the Turkish Government by send - 
ing a commission carefully guarded against getting any 
but the desired information. But Dr. Hepworth is an 
unusually shrewd and clear-headed man, and he could 
not be willing to be made a dupe. We shall see. 


* ,...George M. Pullman showed his greatness in the 
industry he created and his altruism in the model city 
without saloons which he designed, and in the plans he 
made for a great industrial school to be established 
after his death; but his character is seen quite as much 
in the provision he made in his will for his two sonsas 
in anything else. He honored the dignity of labor and 
character; and when his two sons failed to develop the 
capacity to take charge of his business, and preferred a 
life of pleasure to a life of toilful service, he provided 
for them a moderate income and left them nothing 
more. That was their just reward and a good sermon 
to the world. 


....1f salooon-keepers are indeed ‘‘the best men on 
earth,’’ as the Mayor of Indianapolis, himself one of 
them, asserts, we shall have to revise our ethical sys- 
tems soas to represent the worst as the best and the best 
as the worst. It would seem to be nobler to makea 
man drunk than to help him to keep sober; to minister 
to the indulgence of his appetites than to influence him 
to control them; to start him on the road to the alms- 
house or States-prison than to encourage him to thrift, 
industry and uprightness. If saloons are the best places 
on earth, homes and schoolhéuses and churches must 
be the worst, they are so widely different. 


....Slowly the reasons trickle out which explain the 
decision of Professor Schroeder to resign fromthe Cath- 
olic University when he had to. It is declared now in 
certain Catholic papers that he was an absolute failure 
asa teacher; that ‘‘ he had no books and prepared noles- 
sons”; that he seldom treated in class the subject pre- 
scribed; that frequent plagiarism was proved against 
him, when he attempted to give notes or do original 
work, until the students sent in a petition to the Rector 
for his removal; all this in addition to his anti-Amer- 
icanism. Thereasons are sufficient, if half of them are 
true. 


....Our pension list has been somewhat increased the 
past year, The losses by death, remarriage and other 
changes were numerous, but were more than balanced 
by new names admitted. Doubtless the highest point 
has been reached in our annual pension budget. The 
total amount for the year is about $140,000,000, an enor- 
mous sum, but. not the largest in recent years. A fair 
and honest administration of the. bureau must soon 
superinduce a gradual.reduction, 


....We advise our readers to go very slow about ac- 
cepting the statement that Dr. Elmer Gates hasinvented 
an improvement tothe microscope which increases its 
power a hundred-fold. 
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_~ The General Conference of Friends. — 
BY PROF. WILLIAM L. PEARSON, PH.D. 


Tue Second Quinquennial Conference of American 
Friends was held at Indianapolis, October 19th to 23d, 
and a very momentous occasion it was. 

The past forty years mark the modern revival period 
in the Society of Friends, and a large increase has . re- 
sulted. The new and growing churches have, almost 
unavoidably, adopted new methods of work and wor- 
ship, and yearly meetings have unconsciously held 
original doctrines and principles less firmly. Thus 
years ago they had drifted further apart, and the mem- 
bership became so diverse in faith and practice that the 
name Friend did not retain its former distinction. . Dis- 
integrating influences became operative East and West, 
the more easily because the yearly meetings are united 
only by a comity of fraternal relations, while constitu- 
tionally, each yearly meeting has all the rights and 
powers of the entire Society of Friends. Each formu- 
lated its own declaration of faith and organized its de- 
partments of work, as evangelistic, missionary, Bible 
schools, etc., in its own way. 

Under these conditions the first regular General Con- 
ference of Friends met by agreement of the yearly 
meetings at Richmond, Ind., in 1887, in order to de- 
fine more pérfectly the tenets of the Society. London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings were represented by invi- 
tation, and from Philadelphia, which has long stood 
aloof, were four Friends invited to participate in the 
deliberations. Such a general conference could have 
only advisory powers. 

The unannounced occasion of the Conference of 
1887, was the observance of the sacraments in seme 
yearly meetings, chiefly Ohio. But the Conference 
wisely refused to discuss the subject, or to regard it 
as an open question. It simply reaffirmed the old posi- 
tion, as nearly all the yearly meetings had previously 
done. The principal work of that Conference was the 
preparation of the Declaration of Faith, which nearly 
all the American yearly meetings in turn approved, and 
most of them adopted it in their standards. 

The benefits of this first conference were so salutary 
and unifying that many Friends soon began to desire 
another, and the proposition for a conference to meet 
every five years was introduced in Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing, September, 1891. All the American Yearly Meet- 
ings, except Canada, appointed delegates to the first 
Quinquénnial Conference of Friends, which met in Oc- 
tober, 1892. It was a most opportune gathering; for, 
while the question of sacraments had ceased to be very 
troublesome, and the Declaration of Faith had tended 
to unity, the differences in worship, the dissatisfaction 
with some features of pastoral work, and independence 
in missionary plans, were pushing the yearly meetings 
apart. An increasing individualism tended the same 
way. . 

The Conference of 1897 opened with over 100 dele- 
gates present, out of 147 appointed by thirteen Ameri- 
can Yearly Meetings, being allthe orthodox year- 
ly meetings on this continent, except Phiiadelphia. 
Wednesday morning the nominating committee reported 
the names of S. Edgar Nicholson, of Western Yearly 
Meeting, for President; Edmund Stanley, of Kansas, for 
Vice-President; Mary C. Woody, of North Carolina, for 
Secretary; and Caroline Wood, of New York, for As- 
sistant Secretary. For the first time it was decided to 
conduct the proceedings of the Conference after parlia- 
mentary usage, avoiding technicalities. 

The first paper was by Dr. James Carey Thomas, of 
Baltimore, on ‘‘ Quakerism: Its Theory and Its Prac- 
tice.””’ Quoting William Penn, that ‘‘Quakerism is 
Christianity revived,’ he set forth, in a convincing 
manner, that it is: 1, a Church of the Spirit, in its ori- 
gin and growth; 2, a Church of the prophets, after the 
New Testament manner of prophesying, or forth-speak- 
ing; 3,a Church of the gifts of the Spirit, which are 
exercised spontaneously, as in the Apostolic churches. 
James Wood, of New York, said: ‘‘We have ignored 
the variety of gifts until we are inclined to see them all 
center in one person, which is the Roman theory. This 
is the crux of the whole matter. If we have gone a lit- 
tle too far—and no navigator can help going too far— 
we must turn back and correct errors by the chart. No 
compass is sufficient without the chart of first princi- 
ples.” 

On this subject the Conference reaffirmed the Friends’ 
original doctrines of the Christian faith, the high priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ, the priesthood of all believers, the 
absence of every form and degree of sacerdotalism, the 
conferrence of divers gifts, and the rights of individual 
members in the exercise of their gifts in their proper 
spheres, under the leading of the Holy Spirit. 

On Wednesday afternoon two papers were introduced 
on ‘‘Should Future Conferences have Legislative Au- 
thority?’ by Rufus M. Jones, editor of The American 
Friend, and on ‘‘ A Uniform Discipline for the American 
Yearly Meetings,’’ by Edmund Stanley. The former 
said, in part: Jesus Christ conceived of his Church as 
a vital organism. Filling up gaps is answering his 
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prayer for oneness. Individual rights and local inter- 
ests are to yield in favor.of.the vital organism. There. 
can. be no organic whole built out of fourteen branches, 
unless there is absolute control of the.Holy Spirit in 
every one. Hewould have the sphere of the legislative 
conference within distinct limits. 

Edmund Stanley’s paper was also an able one. He 
pointed out various divergences from basic principles 
of Friends in doctrine, practice, legislation, qualifica- 
tions of members and of ministers. Probably there 
would soon be twenty yearly meetings with multiplied 
differences. We often have to explain, he said, that we 
have no responsibility in this or that irregularity in 
another yearly meeting. The Society of Friends should 
be one, with central authority. 

._The ensuing discussion showed clearly that legisla- 
tive authority of conferences and uniformity of disci- 
plines was the chief question of the Conference. It 
was, therefore, ordered by vote to change the program 
and resume the subject the next day. 
~ On resuming the discussion on legislative authority 
of conferences and uniformity of disciplines the before- 
mentioned overtureson the subject from fourlarge yearly 
meetings were read. Then ensued perhaps the great- 
est debate the Society of Friends has ever held. Able 
speakers, as Dr. Thomas and James Wood—the latter 
considered the ablest debater in the Conference—and 
other conservative minds, could not check the logical 
tendency of events. Nor could those more inclined to 
congregationalism, while they would clothe evangelistic 
superintendents with episcopal powers, turn aside the 
movement. These two parties had defeated every effort 
for union in 1892; they could not do it in 1897. 

The discussion had continued through two and a 
half sessions, when the following conclusion, of which 
I insert the first paragraph entire, was adopted al- 
most unanimously: 

‘‘This Conference believes that much benefit would re- 
sult to our branchof the Church of Christ from such a 
union of our yearly meetings as would tend to protect them 
from common dangers and to strengthen their joint partic- 
ipation in Christian work. We believe this could be accom- 
plished by the yearly meetings conferring upon the future 
conferences limited legislative authority within distinctly 
defined spheres that would not interfere with the autonomy 
of the yearly meetings in their relation to their own mem- 
bers or totheir separate interests.” 

The second paragraph provides for a ¢ommittee of 
two, with two alternatives, from each yearly meeting, 
‘to formulate a plan for closer union, to be submitted to 
the yearly meetings for their approval and to become 
operative when adopted by such a number of them as may 
be agreed upon.” 

The third paragraph assigns to the same committee 
the preparation of a uniform discipline for submission 
and approval with the above plan. 

This was generally regarded as an epoch-making 
event, and the twenty-first of October as a ‘‘ red-letter 
day’”’ in the Society of Friends. It is that which will 
mark the General Conference of 1897. Best of all, it 
voices the prevailing sentiment of American Friends. 
Some will doubt the wisdom of it, and some will regret 
that a consolidation into one yearly meeting could not 
now be attained. 

The American Friend was unanimously adopted by the 
Conference as the organ of the Society of Friends. 
The Missionary Advocate and the Bible School Quarterly 
received a vote of approval. 

On Saturday a very spirited discussion centered upon 
three main points: 1. The authority of evangelistic 
committees, which are reappointed by the yearly meet- 
ings, and which have sometimes come to exercise al- 
most episcopal authority over pastors and pastoral work. 
2. The practical value of the pastoral system, and the 
danger of officialism, sacerdotalism, and the program- 
ing of ‘‘ meetings for worship’’; the last being quite 
unique among Friends. 3. The importance of an effi- 
cient eldership to foster the spiritual gifts of all and to 
have the oversight and pastoral care of the members. 

The conclusion of the Conference on pastoral work 
recognizes various spiritual gifts, each ‘‘in its own 
sphere, the accompanying evidences of the Holy Spirit 
bearing witness to its authority.” The gift of the 
evangelist for God’s pioneer work in the world, and 
those of the teacher, preacher and pastorin the church, 
are all to be gratefully acknowledged and encouraged. 

For a Friends’ conference the proposal to publish a 
hymnal, presented by Dr. Cyrus R..Dixon on behalf of 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, was a singular, and some 
thought an impracticable subject; but after some dis- 
cussion a committee was appointed to take it under con- 
sideration. 

Among the resolutions by the Conference were one 
on Sociology and one on Higher Criticism. Both show 
a judicious breadth of view and faithfulness to the 
truth and the Church. The one on the latter subject, 
turning to ‘‘ lower criticism,’’ closes thus: 

‘““We cannot too earnestly advise the members of the 
Church at large to reject all-claims of authority for 
changes of any form or character in the recognized versions 
of the. Scriptures until these are confirmed by the con- 
census of Christian scholarship.” 

_..No Friends’ conference in modern times has had, or 
can well have, greater importance. than the one just 
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closed. Yet all the discussions were conducted in the 

spirit of love.and-fellowship,; and the conclusions were 

reached in harmony. Not a harsh word was uttered. 
OsKaoosa, Ia. 





THE Woman’s Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church has raised during the past year 
$313,937, the largest sum in any year of its histery. 


..+sThe Chicago Synod of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church stands loyally by Bishop Cheney in his protest 
against the action of the General Council in regard to 
ecclesiastical vestments. The English Synod has also 
expressed its sympathy with the protest against restrict. 
ive legislation. 


...-A series of six lectures on ‘‘ Phases of. Jewish 
Religious Life after the Exile,’”’ is commenced this week 
in Union Seminary, this city, by Canon T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D., of Oxford, England. The course is under the 
auspices of the American Committee for the Study of 
Religions, and the lectures are delivered on Mondays 
and Wednesdays. 


..-.The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions re- 
ports the receipt in October of $36,181, an advance of 
$873 on the receipts for October, 1896. The total re- 
ceipts since May ist have been $176,269, a gain over the 
previous year of $1,986. Toward the debt of $97,454 
there have been received in cash and pledges $33,706, 
leaving $63,747 to be raised. 


.-».The Methodist Freedman’s Aid Society, which 
has just held its annual meeting in Brooklyn, reports 
receipts of $261,562 during the year. The expenditures 
were $292,439. There are in the South, it was stated, 
262,038 colored and 320,229 white communicants, a gain 
the past year of 1,816 colored and 6,015 white commu- 
nicants. The Society has 47 schools, with 9,213 stu- 
dents. 


....Dr. C. A. Berry, the well-known pastor of the 
Congregational church at Wolverhampton, England, 
who was called to succeed Henry Ward Beecher in the 
pastorate of Plymouth Church, arrived last week to 
attend the jubilee exercises of the church. He will de- 
liver a number of addresses in various places, and will 
go to Washington to press the cause of international 
arbitration. 


....The first of the Booth-Tucker colonies in the 
West has been established at Soledad, in California. 
Another is to be organized inthe Arkansas Valley, in 
Colorado, where the Salvatien Army Commander has 
an option in a 3,000 acre tract. The enterprise has at- 
tracted much attention and criticism, but some who were 
opposed have looked into the matter carefully, and seem 
inclined to approve it and prophesy its success. 


....The Church Extension Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church held its annual session last week in 
Philadelphia, where its headquarters are. The report 
of the treasurer shows receipts from conference collec- 
tions and other sources of $158,863; from gifts, which 
go to swell the capital, $22,956, and from loans returned 
$59,678, making a total for the year of $241,497. Do- 
nations of $57,325 were granted, and loans of $79,200. 
The donations to churches were less for the year thaa 
usual. 


...«The Woman’s Board of Missions of the Congre- 
gational Churches held its annual meeting in New Lon- 
don, Conn., last week, celebrating its thirtieth. year. 
The report stated that the average income.of the first 
decade was about $45,000; for the second decade, 
$110,000; for the third, $125,600. The Board has had 
in ail 237 missionaries under its care, and has now 128. 
There are connected with the Board 23 branches, 1,100 
senior auxiliaries, with a membership of about 40,000, 
and nearly 600 junior auxiliaries, besides other assist- 
ing organizations. 


....The Synod of the Associate Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church met at Belfast, Tenn. The principal topics 
of discussion were in regard to Erskine College and the 
mission work, home and foreign. The college had a 
gift of $15,000 toward the erection of a dormitory for 
girls, and this, as involving co-education, caused some 
discussion. The gift, however,, was accepted. The 
Synod adopted an assessment of $7,000 for home mis- 
sions and $5,000 for foreign missions. As the latter 
Board needs $6,500 to pay the salaries and neeessary 
expenses of the missionaries on the field (Mexice), pas- 
tors were urged to raise the assessment to that sum if 
possible. 


...sThe Southern Presbyterian Church is having 
trouble with one of its missionaries to China. M.-H. 
Houston, D.D., one of the strongest men in that mis- 
sion, has expressed himself as disagreeing in some 
points with the Standards of the Church. He main- 
tains, according to the Christian Observer, that the 
Lord’s Supper may be administered in private families 
and even in church by private members, that ruling 
elders have all the rights and privileges of pastors, and 
that ‘‘unmarried women, widows and virgins”’ may 
take part in public services before mixed audiences. 
His views on sanctification have also undergoné a 
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change. Dr. Houston was advised by the mission to 
come to this country and present himself before his 
presbytery, that of Louisville. There have been vari- 
ous conferences, but all unsatisfactory; and the matter 
is still pending. So far as the Board itself is concerned, 
there seems to be no objection to his return, tho it does 
not oppose itself to any action the presbytery may 
take. 


....From a Russian, intimately acquainted with the 
Stundist movement and its leaders, comes information 
which aitho not altogether encouraging, nevertheless 
indicates that thisextraordinary movement is destined to 
flourish and to effect great blessing in Russia. The 
Lieutenant-General of the Caucasus, Count Sheremitieff, 
who permitted the unfortunate Dukhobortsi to be treated 
so badly, has been succeeded by Prince Galitzin, a man 
of Christian sympathies who has promised to do all in 
his power to alleviate the sufferings of the banished 
Stundists, within the provinces under his care. On the 
other hand, itis stated that on the expiry of the term 
of banishment inflicted on several of these men they 
were notified that they must not return to their homes 
in Russia until they had done another three years. The 
disappointment and pain were intolerable, and one poor 
fellow who had been looking forward to seeing his rela- 
tives after five years’ absence, went crazy when he 
heard that he would be detained for another three 
years. Nothwithstanding this ‘the movement goes 
slowly forward, altho in several provinces there is an 
apparent halt or an apparent retrogression. The leaven 
is at work leavening the mass, and it is utterly impossi- 
ble to suppress the movement.” 


....For some time there have been reports that the 
George Junior Republic for boys at Freeville, Tioga 
County, in this State, was not prospering, and that 
while unquestionably good was accomplished, it was 
rather temporary than permanent in its character. 
Some of the worse elements seemed to be getting the 
upper hand and a sterner discipline was needed. Re- 
cently the State Board of Charities has been investi- 
gating the work, and the report adopted by the Board 
says: 

“That so far as it has been developed, this effort stands 
only as an experiment and endeavor to establish, under a 
police system, respect for and consideration of the rights of 
others on the part of a miscellaneous community of hith- 
erto neglected juveniies. That while it takes from the 
crowded slums of our great cities a few wayward and neg- 
lected children needing a change of scene and air, and dur- 
ing a brief period restrains them from trespassing upon the 
rights of others, it lacks those features which are essential 
to success and permanence. Without any suggestion of 
the family, and barren of any educational provisions, which 
are the foundation upon which all efforts of reform must be 
based, and upon which ordinary social life is dependent, it 
stands only as an ingenious effort at temporary restraint 
Laying aside ali sentiment and viewing it solely from the 
standpoint of the practical, your committee feels that it 
possesses none of the elements of success.”’ 


....For some time the situation of the American Bible 
Society has been calling for the most serious considera- 
tion on the part of the managers. Certain facts have 
been very apparent. The development of business has 
been such that the Bible House, which for a long time 
furnished by its rentals a sufficient income to meet the 
salaries of the executive officers and other expenses, is 
no longer remunerative, at least to the same degree. 
Changes in machinery have made it a vital question 
whether it would not be cheaper for the Society to print 
its Bibles by job work rather than to spend a considera- 
ble sum fornewmachinery. The auxiliaries, too, which 
have in years past contributed largely to its income, 
have either grown careless or, absorbed in their own 
local work, have not supported the parent Society. 
Funds contributed during the years past forinvestment 
have been relied upon to meet deficiencies; but those 
are rapidly diminishing, and the Society has found that 
it musi face a situation radically different from any that 
it has met in the past. There has been much considera- 
tion of ways and means, resulting in the calling of a spe- 
cial meeting toward the close of October, in which the 
routine business was set aside,and the situation of the So- 
ciety was fully discussed. As a result it was decided to 
offer for sale the Bible House property; and it was also 
frankly acknowledged that the continuance of private 
manufacturing of Bibles on the Society’s presses was of 
doubtful expediency. With regard to the auxiliaries 
the feeling was very manifest that there must be some 
modification of the relations. At present the auxiliaries 
claim tiie sole right to represent the Bible cause before 
the churches within their fields. The Society must in 
some way secure larger liberty of access to the Churches 
in its appeal for funds. Another difficulty under which 
the Bible Society is laboring has been the fact that while 
a large proportion of its work was in the foreign field it 
has not been able to draw upon its foreign representa- 
tives to any great degree to represent it before the 
churches. It was therefore decided to call to this coun- 


try the Rev. Marceilus Bowen, agent for the. Levant, 
that he might take part in setting forth before American 
Christians the work of the Society abroad and assist in 
raising funds needed for its continuance. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Missions. 
Spanish Girls in the University. 
BY MRS. ALICE GORDON ‘GULICK. 


In 1881 a school for Spanish girls was begun in the 
city of San Sebastian, Spain. A few girls had been in 
the family of Mr. and Mrs. Gulick as boarding pupils, 
preparing to be teachers of primary schools; but now a 
more formal effort was made to bring the neglected girls 
of Spain under the influences which serve to arouse and 
stimulate young women in any land. Classes were or- 
ganized and teachers secured, and year by year a few 
were sent out to take their places as workers in the 
schools connected with different missions in Spain. One 
hundred and sixty girls have been members of this 
school, and a large proportion of thisnumber have gone 
away to work in Christian centers or have exercised a 
good influence in the communities where they have 
lived. It has been understood from the beginning by 
these girls that they are receiving an education for the 
purpose of becoming more useful in their native land, 
and it is now realized by people all through Spain that 
this is an institution for the preparation of workers. In 
fifteen years, counting the years of work of all these 
graduates, they have given 196 years nine months of 
service to Spain. At present they have 1,266 children 
under their immediate care, and in the mission schools 
of the A. B. C. F. M. there are 762 children. 

In 1890 it was decided to adopt the State system of edu- 
cation established for boysand men, which allows students 
to study where they please and present themselves for 
examination at the State centers. The success of the 
examinations of the first year in the State Institute of 
San Sebastian was very satisfactory. The director was 
very cordial, and the professors, surprised at the care- 
ful preparation of the girls, bestowed on them the 
highest marks given bythe Institute. In 1891 thirty- 
three out of forty-one girls examined came up to 
the same high standard. in 1892 two received some of 
the prizes, greatly to the disgust of the boys. In 1894 
aclass of four girls was graduated, who received the 
certificate of completed work in the State Institute of 
Guipuzcon, at San Sebastian, entitling them to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. It was the first time in the 
history of Spain that girls taught by women had attain- 
ed such recognition. Certificates from State schools 
secured for the students much better positions as teach- 
ers. Besidesthe course of study assigned at the State 
Institute, these girls had studied English. French, mu- 
sic and drawing, a thorough course of Bible study, and 
had completed the course of sewing and embroidery 
required in Spanish schools. As a Spanish newspaper 
said, these girls are educated not only in literature and 
science, but in truth and courage, and in the knowledge 
and fear of God. It adds: ‘‘ The regeneration of Spain 
must begin with the education of her women.”’ 

In 1895 two girls were matriculated in the University 
of Madrid. Very few had ever presented themselves in 
the University of Madrid, and those who completed the 
course did so under the personal direction of the pro- 
fessors, and attended the daily classes. On completing 
the entrance examinations and the examinations in the 
five courses of the first year, Greek, Universal History, 
General Literature, Philosophy and Metaphysics, the 
girls were awarded in each the highest mark of excel- 
lence given by the University; andthis work had been 
done entirely by women. Such an event had never been 
known before in Spain. The professors of the Univer- 
sity congratulated the girls, and asked them where they 
had studied and who had taught them. When they re- 
plied: ‘‘ Our professors were women,’ they exclaimed: 
‘*Mujeres!’’—‘‘ women!’ In June, 1897, these two girls 
finished the required examinations and, after preparing 
the theses which they were obliged to present, they 
were given the degree Licenciado en Filosofia y Letras, 
which corresponds to that of M.A., thus opening a new 
era in the education of girls in Spain. In the same 
month two of the graduates of the class of 1896 were 
matriculated in the School of Pharmacy connected with 
the University, and successfully passed the examina- 
tions in the courses of the first year. This was perhaps 
a greater surprise to the professors than the fact that 
girls had entered the classical department. They were 
treated with great curtesy, and the professors showed 
no little interest in the fact that the girls had been pre- 
pared by women. 

These students know how to think, and are a con- 
trast to the girls who have not received the benefits of 
Christian education. It is a noticeable fact that their 
faces are so changed that they are remarked wherever 
they go, and sometimes have been said to be English 
girls. They are proving the possibility and the effi- 
ciency of higher Christian education for the women of 
Spain, and this means for the whole people a great up- 
lift in knowledge and in purity. This school opens to 
Spain possibilities for the future that cannot be esti- 
mated. There is no other institution ofthe kind, and 
it has proved its right to exist. Long years ago women 
filled chairs of learning, as professors in the universi- 
ties of Spain.. While no law has ever been enacted to 
prevent women from entering the universities, probably 
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not more than a score have availed themselves of the 
privilege. It is a striking fact that American college 
graduates are the ones who are called in God’s provi- 
dence to open the gates of the highest institutions ot 
learning to the young women of that sadly neglected 
country. These American girls, not many years older 
than their pupils, have worked with zeal and enthusi- 
asm; have used their best powers, and with patience 
and perseverance overcoming obstacles, and setting 
aside all difficulties, have gone before the Spanish girls 
and shown them the way to the privileges which they 
have learned to appreciate. 


French Protestantism and Madagascar. 
BY MRS. LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, 


On the twenty-first of last May two French Protestant 
missionaries in Madagascar, Pastors Escande and Mi- 
nault, were attacked by a band of natives and killed as 
they were on their way to the annual meeting of the 
Norwegian mission at Betafo. The criminal court of 
the province, after a thorough investigation, pronounced 
sentence upon eleven persons. Of these five, the native 
Governor of the province, the native Secretary of the 
district, the headman of the village near which the 
massacre occurred, and the two leaders of the band of 
assassins, were condemned to death. Four other mem- 
bers of the band were sentenced to ten years’, and two 
to two years’ imprisonment. 

General Gallieni was quick to recognize the fine abil- 
ities of Pastor Escande. He invariably showed him 
distinguished consideration, yielded prompt attention 
to every evidence of Jesuit encroachment brought by 
him to his notice, and insisted that M. Escande should 
appear at all public ceremonies where a Catholic bishop 
was present. The two stringent edicts already alluded 
to forbidding religious teaching and worship in any 
but buildings especially designated for the purpose and 
and prohibiting ministers of one denomination from 
entering the religious houses of another for preaching 
and teaching, were directed against Jesuit acts brought 
to General Gallieni’s notice by M. Escande. 

It would be unjust to attribute the massacre of MM. 
Escande and Minault to Jesuit animosity, and no French 
Protestant paper has suggested such thing. But it is 
certain that by their teaching that Protestantism is in- 
imical to the existing government the Jesuits have at 
least indirectly fostered that popular unrest which has 
shown itself in fahavolism; and the official investigation 
appears to show the massacre asa fahavola act. But 
the details of this investigation have not yet been made 
public, and what has been semiofficially said is not 
quite satisfactory. The intention appears to be to Jay 
the blame upon the imprudence of the missionaries in 
going without an escort into districts known to be dis- 
turbed; but the diary of M. Escande, carried down to 
the evening before his death, as well as the statements 
of the French local authorities, show that there was no- 
where the slightest suspicion that this district was un- 
safe. And it is difficult to see how the death of two 
lately arrived missionaries could further the fahavola 
cause. If the Jesuits are entirely withont responsibility 
in the matter, then certain French journals of known 
clerical sympathies are doing their friends gross injus- 
tice by the tone of their comments on the tragedy, which 
they openly hail as acrippling blow to Protestant mis- 
sions, and in more or less veiled language attribute to 
the far-sighted policy of their coreligionists. 

Whatever may have been the purpose the massacre 
was meant to serve, it is certain, that it has in no wise 
checked Protestant zeal. It is barely two months since 
the news was received in France, and already a number 
of men of ability have come forward to fill the vacant 
places. Two have already started for Madagascar. 
One of them is M. Elisée Escande,acousin of the mur- 
dered missionary. He has for several years been the 
pastor of achurch in Paris which was the immediate 
outgrowth of a McAIl mission station under his charge. 
He has, therefore, had the opportunity at home to de- 
velop those powers most needed onthe mission field. 
That such a man should be ready at a moment’s notice 
to give up a post of such importance speaks loudly of 
the effcct of the startling and pathetic calamity. Ifthe 
massacre of these two gifted and devoted young men 
shall result in bringing the Protestant world to see that 
French Protestantism is truly representative of the 
best life of France their blood will not have been shed 
in vain. 

The vigor of the French Government of the island in 
bringing to condign punishment all persons concerned 
in this outrage or responsible for the maintenance of 
order in the region where it occurred, is no doubt due to 
the necessity of keeping upthe prestige and dignity of 
the lately established authority. The event, however, 
is of wider interest so far as it directs public attention 
to the relations of the French colonial authorities to 
the question of missions. 

To suppose that the French Government is favorable 
to Romanism and unfavorable to Protestantism is to 
make a fundamental error. The French Government 
is now in reality what its nominal policy has been since 
the establishment of the Republic, strictly neutral as to 
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religions while widely hospitable to religions, to the 
value of which as a foundation of order it is thoroughly 
- awake. There are now five established religions under 
the French Government, of which only three, the Ro- 
man Catholic, the ‘‘ Protestant’’ (Calvinistic), and the 
Lutheran alone are Christian. Judaism and Moham- 
medanism are as truly French ‘‘churches”’ as these, 
with precisely the same rights and privileges. Inthe 
personnel of the French Government, from the Cabinet 
to the primary schools, Protestants figure in much more 
than their proportionate numbers. They arein general 
better educated than Catholics, and the people trust 
- them more. There was, therefore, from the beginning 
no ground for apprehension as t» the attitude of the 
French Government to Protestant missions in Madagas- 
car; nor, as a matter of fact, have their interests suf- 
fered. English missionaries, with one accord, while 
with considerable generosity confessing the greatly 
improved internal condition of the island under French 
rule, are emphatic in their testimony to the considera- 
tion that has been accorded them and their work. 
Entering in accordance with the religious policy of 
France, the General commanding the army of occupa- 
tion, Duchesne, the Resident General Laroche, and his 
successor the Governor-General Gallieni, have all in 
turn shown themselves frankly disposed to carry out 
to the letter the terms of the convention which stipu- 
lated that the missionaries of both countries should 
have complete protection, religious toleration and lib- 
erty of worship and teaching, and under this conven- 
tion the English and Norwegian as well as the French 
Jesuit missionaries who were already on the island have 
carried on their work undisturbed, except so far as the 
Protestant missionaries have modified their work in ex- 
tending a glad welcome to the missionaries of the 
French Protestant .Church. Only two classes have 
been dissatisfied with this convention, to which, it 
must be remembered, Protestant England was as much 
a party as France. These are the Jesuits, who regret 
that Protestants are tolerated, and those zealous Prot- 
estants who deem that under no circumstances should 
toleration be extended to Roman Catholics. 
New York Ciry. 


Mr. Reid’s Mission to the Higher 
Classes. 


BY DR. W. A. P. MARTIN, 





OF all places in the Empire Peking has hitherto been 
considered as the least progressive. In many respects 
it is the antipodes to that place called the Hub in the 
United States; yet it is in reality the hub of China. 
Should not the velocity of revolution be less at the hub 
than at the circumference? Yet does not the moving 
force proceed from the hub outward? It is this fact 
that gives importance to Peking as a center for all ope- 
rations looking to the renovation of China. 

At the present time the official mind of the capital is 
thoroughly roused and ready for the admission of all 
that knowledge and all those acts which are required to 
protect China against a fresh invasion. A remarkable 
indication of this change of heart is the success of Mr. 
Reid’s mission to the higherclasses. With a prescience 
which must be regarded as very remarkable, Mr. Reid 
perceived, on the outbreak of hostilities, the possible 
opening for Christian work which might result among 
the higherclasses. He sought to put himself in relation 
with prominent statesmen. He found every door open 
where, not many years ago, they were all closed against 
the access of the foreigner. Sir Thomas Wade and Mr. 
von Brandt, the British and- German Ministers, had 
made vain attempts to penetrate the residences and 
tribunals of Chinese officialdom. They had induced (by 
pressure) acertain number of mandarins to come to 
their Legations on New Year’s Day; but when they 
went to return those calls out of forty officials only three 
were to be found at home. 

On my arrival I had ocular demonstration of the 
great change which has taken place in the mental atti- 
tude of this hitherto exclusive class. Mr. Reid had for 
two years been laboring among them, and had gradu- 
ally extended his visiting list to the number of between 
four and five hundred. Shortly before my arrival in 
March last he received a telegram announcing the death 
of his father. In accordance with Chinese etiquet he 
announced the sad fact to all his ‘‘dear five hundred 
friends ’’ and put on the mourning costume of the Chi- 
nese. 

After a few days tokens of sympathy and condolence 
began to pour in from all quarters. They were gener- 
ally in the form of scrolls of ornamental paper or broad 
sheets of satin called funerea] banners. Of these no 
fewer than 150 were presented, some by princes, some 
by ministers of the highest rank, and many by members 
of that haughty corporation of poets and scholars known 
as the Haulin, or Imperial Academy. Among the most 
eminent officials in the capital six were held in particu- 
lar honor, as having gained the highest honor in a lit- 
erary competition in the presence of the Emperor. Of 

these six Laureates, as they are called, five sent ban- 
ners to Mr. Reid. Some of these scrolls and banners 
were addressed to him in person, others were addressed 
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to his deceased father; in both cases the fact was, al- 
ways noted that the person addressed was a Christian 
minister, the sentiments expressed were in accordance 
with this idea. Take this, for example. It is froma 
former Secretary in the Tsung-Li Yamen, the Board of 
Foreign Affairs: 


“Holding the world-saving doctrine, he, the Rev. John 
Reid, led many to enter the right way, to obtain life and to 
escape from sin. Hisson, earnestly supporting China, has 
offered many wise counsels. Full of great schemes for re- 
forming the Empire, and with talent suited to the task he 
came to this distant land with the one wish that all our 
people should be raised to a state of peace and prosperity.” 
A Manchu censor says: 

“In token of respect to the late Rev. John Reid, an 
American clergyman of distinction, I offer this inscription: 
‘He has left behind a fragrant name in China and the 
West. His influence is vast, and will long survive.’”’ 


Li Hung-Chang addressed these lines to the son: 


“In his heart he feels that he and other men are one, 
filled with a noble purpose; he acts in harmony with Heav- 
en.”’ 

Here is an inscription contributed by another man of 
great eminence, a laureate scholar, tutor to the Emperor 
and President of the Board of Rites: 


‘IT hear that a famous worthy, born beyond the seas, and 
who had set his heart on the saving of the world, has 
shaken off the dust and put on immortality. I feel for his 
orphan son here under another sky.”’ 

This you will admit is both beautiful and touching; 
not less happy is a short sentence from a secretary to 
the Board of Justice: 

“‘There is one more throne in the presence of the Lord.’’ 


The Christian phraseology observable in several of 
these was of course suggested by the occasion, but the 
state of mind which admits of its employment is to me an 
immense surprise. I can recall a time when a letter 
from the President of the United States was sent back 
from Peking by the Emperor without answer, because it 
had been forwarded by way of Tientsin, instead of via 
Canton. Now notice the great rapidity with which 
schools for the ‘‘new education’”’ are being.established 
in all the provinces; one such school has been ordered 
for eachof the eleven prefectures, of Che-kiang, a prov- 
ince where [| spent ten years at a time when missiona- 
ries were expected to confine themselves to five open 
ports. The revolution is going on with equal pace in 
other provinces. Scientific books are called for in all 
directions, and a certain amount of religion which may 
accompany the science is not objected to. This then is 
a golden opportunity for the diffusion of light, spiritual 
as well as secular; my object in returning to China was 
to spend my remaining years in the upbuilding of a 
Christian literature. While pursuing this aim I have 
felt constrained to cast in my lot with Mr. Reid without 
salary in his mission for the higher classes. A _ better 
work I could not propose for myself than to hold the 
fort during his absence. 

Mr. Reid has in view the erection of an International 
Institute, intended to further all foreign interests, and 
at the same time to promote the diffusion of education 
and religion among the Chinese. The scheme has been 
approved by the highest Chinese officials, especially by 
Li Hung-Chang; itis also indorsed by the missionaries 
of Peking and Shanghai. The merchants, both foreign 
and native, at the open ports have not been backward 
in testifying their appreciation of this progressive 
measure; already they have contributed a sufficient 
amount to insure its ultimate success. On this I cannot 

enlarge at present; but I trust I have said enough to 
impress your readers with the importance at this junc- 
ture of Mr. Reid’s mission to the higher classes. 


PEKING. 


Missionary Comity. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 


MISSIONARY’ OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNION. 


One of the great needs of the day among missionaries 
onthe field is more of a recognition of the claims of 
mission comity. The inter-relation which should exist 
between missionaries of different boards, working for 
the same Lord and Master is often, toa large degree, 
overlooked or entirely ignored. In a country like 
Japan, where so many missions are working, and 
often several missions in very close proximity, this is 
especially felt. While there are many who do not see 
the time to be ripe for a great amalgamation of all into 
one Church, yet there is a great variety of questions in 
relation to mission polity, a great number of subjects 
which are of mutual interest to all mission workers, 
which should be capable of sympathetic consideration 
in union. There are aims in mission work that belong 
to no one mission but are alike the goal of all, there are 
subjects on which a mutual understanding would be of 
universal benefit, and while the individual missions 
would stand as distinct there would be a great gain to 
all. 

No one questions that the meetings of mission secre- 
taries in New York for a few years past has been of 
great gain to the work at large, tho there has been little 
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effort to make all boards one. The Interseminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance has been of great value to the semina- 
ries and students connected with it;. but there are just 
as many seminaries as before the meetings were begun; 
and while each may hold just as strongly to his own 
views, there is, unquestionably, a broader sympathy 
and amore Christian attitude on the part of all con- 
cerned regarding the great work of the Master’s King- 
dom. 

Our meaning is well illustrated by an incident in 
Japan which occurred within a few months. One of 
the largest missions working here held a conference 
which was attended by some of the veteran mission- 
aries of long experience. A talented Secretary from 
home was also present bringing not only the advantage 
of the views of the Home Board upon the questions un- 
der discussion, but the added breadth which comes from 
atour ofall the mission fields of the East. The great 
subject under discussion was that topic of live interest 
toevery missionary and supporter of missions at home 
and abroad of every Church—self-support. Yet mark, 
a large number of missionaries of various other mis- 
sions who were sojourning in the same town, one a 
missionary of over fifty years’ ripe experience, were re- 
fused admission to the Conference because they were 
members of other missions. How much the cause of 
self-support in all missions might have been advanced 
had these representatives of some half a dozen other 
boards been permitted to listen to the thorough dis- 
cussions which culminated in the mission in question 
taking strong action in the direction or self-support. 
Letone read the reports from almost any mission and 
it were easy to suppose that there were no other mis- 
sionaries working in the country except those of the 
Board in question. It is almost impossible to get a 
comprehensive view of the work carried on either from 
newspapers or reports, because all represent the work 
only from the standpoint of one mission. There is 
room for more of recognition of those who are casting out 
devils in the Master’s name even if they follow not with 
us. Such a position’ will not only broaden our sympa- 
thies but will hasten the day of a more complete Church 
union than is now possible, and will certainly hasten the 
coming of the Master’s Kingdom through the more rapid 
proclamation of the Gospel and the building up of his 
work, 


YoxKOHAMA, 


Reform in Egypt. 
BY ANDREW WATSON, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Tue Arabic word Js/ahk (reformation) has been more 
prominent than any otherinthe daily, weekly or month- 
ly journals of Egypt during the past year. It is refor- 
mation in the State, reformation in religion, reformation 
in society, and reformation inthe home. Various ques- 
tions concerning it are being discussed. Is reformation 
needed ? How can it be accomplished ? Can it be effected 
in the State or in the Church without foreign aid? 
What were the causes of corruption in each of them? 
Was it want of knowledge, or was it lack of moral prin- 
ciple, or was it both? How much has the British occu- 
pation done to reformthe State? A few say it has done 
nothing. Most people think it has done much. Of 
these some aver that the rest can be left for the Egyp- 
tians to do, others assert that if:the British left, mat- 
ters would soon return to their former state. | feelsure 
that, considering the native character, the truthis with 
the latter. Besides it is evident that the work of 
reformation in the State is only half done. Almost 
everything necessary has been accomplished in the de- 
partment of finance. 

But much remains to be done in the Department of 
the Interior, while only a mere beginning has been 
made in the Departments of Justice and Education. 
these two last named almost insurmountable obstacles 
meet the reformer from the Moslem religion. In the 
estimation of Moslems there can be no real education 
except on the lines of the Koran, and no justice except 
through the laws of Islam and under Moslem judges. 
The Moslems have made determined opposition to the 
introduction of Western ideas into courts of justice and 
institutions of education, and yet without them court 
decisions will be a travesty of justice and education a 
system of Mohammedan propagandism. It is to be 
hoped, then, that British influence will continue to in- 
crease for some time to come. The mosque party, en- 
couraged in high quarters, try their utmost to thwart 
the work of reformation. The victories of the Turks 
over the Greeks have, in the meantime, intensified the 
antichristian and anti-European feeling in the hearts 
of many Moslems, and there have been some overt acts 
of a not very reassuring character; but with every move 
ofthe fanatical party there is generally a move on the 
part of the British toextend their power throughout the 
country—a power which, with some exceptions, helps 
forward the rule of intelligence, order and right. The 
reforming party in the Coptic Church has become more 
energetic and pushing. 

Its efforts are now spent for the most part in denoun- 
cing in its weekly journals the ignorance, the irregu- 
larities and glaring sins of the clergy, and establishing 
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schools in prominent centers throughout the country. 


-¥n the first its members, in various places. furnish de- : 


tails of Coptic clerical life and church administration 
that shows how far this boasted apostolic Church has 
fallen from the apostolic standard, and how much need 
there is of instruction in the conditions of Christian 
life, the principles of ministerial faithfulness, doctrinal 
soundness and administrative purity as set forth in the 
Pauline Epistles. If these communications which ap- 
pear weekly in the Coptic Reform Journal were trans- 
lated and published in some of the High Church papers 
the views of the state of the Holy Eastern Catholic 
Church as held in these quarters, would receive a ter- 
rible shock, and perhaps less would be written about 
the sacrilege committed in Egypt by the American mis- 
sionaries in their labors among the Copts. j 

In education the efforts of the reforming party are 
put forth with commendable energy; but as these efforts 
have not had time to bring forth fruit I cannot say more 
about them. Their design, however, in establishing 
schools is notto train up the youth of the Church in 
Bible truth, nor does it seem to be intended to give the 
pupils any special instruction in the tenets of the Cop- 
tic Church. The program contemplates more especially 
training in languages, elements of natural science. and 
preparation for Government service, with the veneering 
of European civilization. The movement is carried out 
with the desire to prevent the further decimation of the 
Old Coptic Church on the one hand by the Catholics, 
and on the other by the Protestants. 

The leaders are generally politicians who are influ- 
enced by national (the Copts being considered the na- 
tion) and political motives. Their actions result from 
an idea firmly established in their minds that religion 
and nationality are indissolubly connected. Theyseem 
to think that when a man becomes a Protestant he 
ceases to be an Egyptian. We rejoice, however, in 
efforts to diffuse useful knowledge and multiply through- 
out the country the number of those who can read, and 
we see therein better opportunities for us to reach the 
people and lift them up to a befter life. We do not 
come to Egypt to establish a sect but to save souls and 
multiply influences which will help the Egyptians toa 
life of godliness adorned by the fruits of the Spirit. We 
would have far more sympathy with the reform party if 
its members sought the dissemination of Gospel truth 
and the spiritual regeneration of their old Church on 
evangelical lines. 


Catro. 


Praying Patriots. 


BY JAMES D. EATON, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp 1n Mexico, 

UNUSUALLY brilliant and enthusiastic has been the 
celebration here of the eighty-seventh anniversary of 
Hidalgo’s Grito de Independencia, with the usual accom- 
paniments of processions, music, speeches, bells, can- 
non and fireworks; for it was connected with the inau- 
guration of four public enterprises of great utility: 1, 
an industrial school, where will be taught such trades as 
carpentering, blacksmithing, wagon, harness and saddle 
making, printing and book-binding; 2, a hospital, which 
is liberally provided with modern appliances; 3, a scien- 
tific system of drainage through sewers, the first which 
has been constructed in the republic; and 4, electric 
lighting of the streets. 

As the birthday of the President had also to be ob- 
served, we had three successive days of festivities, Sep- 
tember r14th-16th; and on the second one of these oc- 
curred the mid-week service of our church. Naturally, 

’ the occasion would suggest a topic for the meeting; but 
such an opportunity can be fully appreciated only by 
those who are aware of the calumnious charge often 
made by the priests against the native Christians that, 
by identifying themselves with the American mission 
churches, they have become traitors to their country. 
Ayankados, i. ¢., ‘*Yankeefied,’’ is a common term of re- 
proach. Hence it is important for these brethren to 
show by every means in their power that their evangel- 
ical faith qualifies them to be more upright and loyal 
citizens than ever before. 

But on this occasion, besides reminding ourselves of 
the call to prayer for the civil authorities, as contained 
in 1 Pet. 2: 13-17 and 1 Tim. 2: 1-4, we read Acts 4: 12, 
‘‘in none other is their salvation,’’ and similar passages 
where the Spanish sa/ud is used to denote now “ health”’ 
and again ‘‘salvation.” The opening of the hospital 
and of the drainage system, on that very day, with ad- 
dresses by leading physicians, who had spoken of the 
promotion of the public health by these means, gave us 
opportunity to think of that health, wealth, sound- 
ness, which can he secured only through Jesus Christ. 
The meeting closed with a series of fervent petitions 
and thanksgivings by those who had been invited to 
pray as *‘ Mexican Christian patriots.” 

CHIHUAHUA. 





THE mission station of the Rhénish Society in the 
the southern part of Shantung, in China, has been at- 
tacked. Two missionaries were killed and one is miss- 
ing. The German Government has taken the matter up. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for November 21st. 


THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR.—EPHESIANS 6: 10-20. 


GoLpDEN TExT.—"‘ Be strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might.’’—Epu. 6: Io. . 

Notes.—‘‘ Strength of his might.”—That is powerful 
might. ‘* Armor.” —What a soldier of those days 
wore for protection and fighting. ** Of God.’’—Ar- 
mor of a peculiar spiritual sort, to use against spiritual 
foes. ‘* Wiles."—Crafty assaults. ‘* Wres- 
tling.’’—Used to denote a hard struggle in hand-to- 
hand battle. ‘* Principalities.”—By this word and 
the ‘‘powers,’”’ ‘‘rulers,’’ are meant the hosts of 
Satan. ‘“*Spiritual hosts of wickedness.’"’—Wicked 
spirits. ““In the heavens.’’—It was the old idea that 
evil spirits especially had the air as their seat; and, 
hence, Satan is called the “* prince of the power of the 
air.” “‘ The evil day.’’—Of temptation. “Girded 
your loins with truth.''—The first part of the ‘‘ whole 
armor’’is a girdle, which holds all firmly together. 
‘* Breastplate of righteousness.’’—Not here Christ’s 
righteousness, but our own righteous character, which 
defends the body. ‘* The preparatio.: of the Gospel.” 
—As Mercury was shod with winged shoes, which car- 
ried him everywhere, so the Christian should be pre- 
pared everywhere to preach the good news of peace. 
‘* Withal.’’—Besides all. He does not mean to 
say that faith is more important than other parts of the 
armor. The shield was large and strong, and by it 
even the flaming missiles would be stopped. “Sword 
of the Spirit.’’—The sword smites the enemy, and the 
best sword is God’s Word and promises. “In the 
Spirit.”—Through the Spirit, for such things as the 
Spirit would teach. ‘*In opening my mouth,”— 
Tho a prisoner at Rome. ‘* The mystery of the Gos- 
pel.” —Once a mystery, hidden in the council of God’s 
will; but now revealed; that through Christ all men 
who will, Jews and Greeks, might be saved. ‘“‘Am- 
bassador in chains.”’—To put an ambassador in chains 
is a shameful disregard of all the rules of war; but, if 
chained, that does not relieve him of the duty to present 
his message. 

Instruction.—It will take the whole armor to save any 
one from the wiles of the Devil. We are tempted on 
every side, and we must guard every part and with 
every possible conttivance. It will not do to escape one 
easy temptation and then yield to another hard one; to 
reject sins you don’t care anything about, and then in- 
dulge in those you like. 

Our worst foes are not enemies which we can see and 
fight. They are those which work within, the traitors 
in the heart. They are evil desires, selfishness, pas- 
sions, envy, laziness—all these favorite and unguarded 
ways by which Satan attacks us. 

It isa good deal to be able to withstand attacks, to 
stand. It may be better to advance, to make attacks, 
and this is the duty of the Church; but it is no small 
achievement not to be overthrown by temptation. Be 
on the lookout not to get tripped up by temptation, but 
to stand. At night one can well review the temptations 
to sin that have assailed him, and ask if he has had the 
grace to stand. 

One can’t resist the temptation unless he takes the 
girdle of truth and the breastplate of righteousness. 
He must be in life what is true and righteous. Be hon- 
est. Be pure. Be square. Be upright. 

The best way to resist temptation is by faith. If Satan 
assails you, ask God’s help, and then trust. If tempted 
to say a bad word, to enter on any evil course, refuse, 
and trust God to belp. God can be trusted. He will 
help and he will give victory. 

But with the trust must go prayer. It is of no use to 
try to be a Christian without praying. Pray ‘always, 
with all prayer and supplication,’’ whatever you are do- 
ing. In school, at play, at work, with companions 
alone, everywhere, always pray. 

Pray for your minister. It will help him. Pray for 
your superintendent, for your teacher, that they may 
teach well, that the pupils may be converted, that the 
school may be successful, that the church may be built 
up. 

Thank God that the mystery has been revealed. Any 
child now can know more of the plan of salvation than 
the most favored of the ancient prophets. This is God’s 
geod blessing tous. Itis no longera mystery, but we 
know enough about it to be saved. Let us improve our 
knowledge. 

Paul was not the only ambassador of Jesus Christ. 
Every Christian is an ambassador; but many Christians 
will not deliver the message on which they are sent. 
Paul kept on delivering it, notwithstanding he was 
beaten and chained because he would speak the mes- 
sage which Jesus Christ had given him. But how often 
we hold our tongues when we hear God’s name pro- 
faned or the Gospel or its professors abused, as if we 
were ashamed to be known as ambassadors. It takes a 
very small obstacle to prevent some Christians from 
speaking as they ought to speak. Possibly they do not 
pray enough. 
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Music. . 
A New Factor in Our Concert Seasons. 


BY E. FRENZUS STEVENSON, 


WE advancein art’s externals, by one aspect of luxury 
after another. Nothing need make us stretch our 
eyes to O’s, nowadays. But in realizing what the 
newest of this city’s palace-hotels, the Astoria, on Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, assumes in direct re- 
lation to our musical entertainments, one cannot but 
smile to think of primitive Castle Garden, and vanished 
Tripler Hall, and the dining-room of the Merchant’s 
Hotel, and Steinway Halland the Central Park Garden. 
Yet in them many pioneer and later concerts of New 
York were heard by most fashionable audiences. In 
them a long line of musicians of the first rank were first 
heard in America. Between such historic past art-homes 
(homes of true and splendid musical art, nevertheless) 
and such a concert-room as is afforded by the Astoria’s 
already famous ballroom, there is all the progress be- 
tween simplicity and an amazing luxury that fairly 
takes away one’s breath. The room has already been 
fully described in this paper. Such magnificence is not 
necessary. In a sense, it is detractive from music, 
while attractive to society as music’s patrons. But in 
that this new auditorium is sumptuous and exquisitely 
esthetic ina great deal of its ensemble, and—best ofall 
—a superb acoustic success, none sitting in it this sea- 
son at the many concerts to be heard in it, should fail to 
take enjoyment, as well as to take in the music. 

The hotel having been practically opened on an even- 
ing of the preceding week, the concert-season arranged 
in the ballroom, with the hotel’s co-operation was in- 
augurated on Tuesday evening of last week. The be- 
ginning was a superb orchestral concert, under Mr. 
Anton Seidl, before an audience of distinguished social 
and artistic complexion. Mme. Sembrich sang, for the 
third time since her arrival, and sang inimitably well 
her florid numbers from Bellini, and her four songs. 
Mr. Leo Stern (an unusually elegant violoncellist) played 
masterly some seductive trifles. Mr. Seidl led his 
Beethoven and Liszt and- Wagner with consummate 
authority and almost overpoweringly rich effect. A fine 
orchestra was at his service. All the music sounded 
amazingly well. There was not too much of a forte 
effect, even in as moderate tho perfectly proportioned 
aroom. The stuffs and carpets and slight draperies 
seem to be an acoustic aid, as well as just so much 
super-expensive upholstering. There are, at concerts, 
no numbered seats. The audience is distributed on 
sofas and fauteuils and drawing-room chairs, as at a 
private musicale. The only exception to this plan 
are box-holders, who add two tiers of brightness and of 
occasional beauty to thescene. The toilet is de rigueur 
one’s best—to a green diamond. Light refreshments 
were served. Inthe intermissions, friendsand acquaint- 
ances moved about and chatted. But to the music there 
was listening as attentively as if it were given in Car- 
negie Hall—perhaps more attentively. The whole ef- 
fect was that of acostly entertainment in a private home, 
—or the reversion to the old idea of fine music as a luxury 
only fora court circle in a fair hall at Versailles or 
Sch6enbrunn. Yes, there is a touch of the reactive in 
such concert conditions. It is as if, after music has been 
fighting its way toward democracy fora hundred yearsand 
more, it decides now to revert to its aristocratic rights 
and restricted appeal to the supercultivated, the world 
of fashion, the mere rich, the small audience. The idea 
is curious, perhaps more so than admirable. But in any 
event it is to be most ingratiatingly illustrated while 
these Astoria Subscription Concerts continue, There 


will be twelve, on alternating Thursdays. And as the 
wealth and the name of the Astoria’s owners is directly 
and historically linked to music quite as closely as to 
the romance and success of the Hudson Bay fur trade 
(altho this is not so well known even to musicians), the 
splendid hall that this Astoria Hotel now opens to pian- 
ism and song and to the orchestra’s voice is a tribute 
fairly due. 

The Symphony Society of New York, so far from 
showing signs of renouncing its work this season open- 
ed its series of tenconcerts with strikingly good signs of 
artistic prosperity on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. The audience was large. The duplicated 
program—chiefly a Mendelssohn memorial one—the 
composer’s deathday being honored, proved that Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch has a finer band than ever before, and the 
Oratorio Society took a significant part. Lalo’s savage 
overture to his ‘‘ King of Ys,’’ and some short numbers 
by Tschaikofsky was the instrumental bill outside of 
the Mendelssohn music, the ‘‘ Scotch’’ symphony, and 
the singing of the air ‘‘ Hear, Ye Israel’’ and the fam- 
iliar ‘‘Thanks be to God”’ from ‘‘Elijah.”’ The Sympho- 
ny had a coarse and unsympathetic harsh performance, 
truth to tell. The influence of Lalo and other modern- 
ity may have been over the band. The choral number 
went well, and Miss Antoinette Trebelli, a concert 
soprano with a large’and true voice, if one not especially 
warm or flexible, sang the ‘‘ Hear Ye ’’ and Mozart’s 
‘*Crudele”’ aria with popular acceptance. She is a 
daughter of Mme. Zelia Trebelli, and has not been heard 
in New York until this occasion which may stand as 
a successful début. Oratorio rather than operatic music 
is, presumptively, her best field of work. By the by, 


Mendelssohn, never wholly neglected here but some- 
thing too much so, is regaining his honor and hearing 
just now—a most welcome and wholesome matt:r of 

caprice or correction. 
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Literature. 


Mrs. Bishop’s Travels in the Far West 
of China.* 
BY PROF. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E,. 


Mrs. ISABELLA L. BISHOP, most indefatigable 
and dauntless of lady travelers, or, indeed, we may 
say travelers of any description, has just returned to 
her native country after an absence of some three or 
four years, spent in the far East—China, Korea and 
Japan. For a full account of these her latest travels, 
we must wait for the publication of the book which 
she is now writing; meantime we may enjoy the sin- 
gularly interesting glimpses which she has given us 
in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, of 
her visit to one of the ‘‘untrodden tracks’’ of the 
great Empire of China. The province of Sze-chuan 
is to China what California was to the United States 
sixty or seventy years ago, and the conditions of the 
journey are not unlike those of the journey west of 
the Rocky Mountains before the Indian trail was 
superseded by roads and railroads. 

After spending eight months traveling in other 
parts of China, and reaching I-chang, which is nearly 
in the center of the country, she spent five months 
more in Sze-chuan, making her start on the thirty- 
first of Jannary, 1896. Shetraveled in an open chair, 
and her escort consisted of three coolies tor her chair 
and four for her baggage, with a Chinese servant- 
interpreter. On entering the province of Sze-chuan 
she had to provide herself with four runners, who 
might have been supposed to be designed to protect 
her, were it not that they ran away whenever she was 
assailed by hostile mobs. On reaching the territories 
of the Manchus, once independent tribes, now sub- 
ject to China, the male escort was changed for two 
handsome laughing girls, distaff in hand, fearless and 
full of fun, and apparently more ready for business 
than the other sex. 

‘* Before starting, each of the girls put on an extra 
petticoat. Had any molestation been seriously threat- 
ened, after protesting and calling on all present to wit- 
ness the deed, they would have taken off the additional 
garments, spreading them solemnly on the ground, 
there to remain till the outrage had been either atoned 
for or forgiven, the nearest man in authority being 
bound to punish the offender.” 

Her stores were on the most limitedscale. Curry- 
powder, tea tablets and a tin of desiccated soup was 
the whole, as it was her habit to live on native food. 
But even this it was sometimes extremely difficult to 
procure; for as the authorities were quite opposed to 
her undertaking and threw every kind of obstacle in 
her way, orders were sometimes given to sell her no 
supplies, not even rice. Much pluck and much per- 
suasion were needed at every point to overcome op- 
position and secure a forward movement. Sometimes 
her treatment was execrable, even in the earlier part 
of her journey. 

‘* My entrance into many of the towns was the signal 
for the assembling of a mob, always the most brutal 
when led by men of the literary class, howling, hooting, 
throwing mud and other missiles, striking me from be- 
hind with sticks, and yelling ‘ Foreign devil,’ ‘ Child- 
eater,’ ‘ Beat her,’ ‘ Kill her,’ with other fiendish out- 
cries.” : 

Near Kuan Hsien an attack was made on her, from 
the effects of which she has scarcely yet recovered. 
A great crowd, who had been witnessing some a/- 
fresco theatricals, catching sight of her, rushed down 
the dry bed of a river, assailing her and her coolies 
with stones, and uttering fiendish howls that she can 
never forget. A stone struck her on the back of her 
head and stunned her; and on her recovering con- 
sciousness the mob was still yelling, but some one had 
warned them that violence might be punished. It 
seems to have been a great aggravation of her crimes 
that she traveled in an open chair, instead of the tra- 
ditional closed one. Her night accommodation was 
sometimes of the most wretched description—a mud 
hut, shared by the pig; and in stormy weather, 


when crossing a mountain range, her endurance was 


put to extraordinary tests. In a blinding snow-storm 
the coolies set down her chair, and nothing would in- 
duce them to carry it further. She had to stagger in 
the darkness through blinding drifts, sinking some- 
times up to the neck. At length, after six hours of 
this. struggle, and a journey in all of twenty-one 
hours, the party, exhausted, shivering, drenched to 
the skin and in clothes frozen hard, found a wretched 
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shelter in. one room ofa Chinese hovel, with a slo- 
ping floor, on the hillside,at an altitude of 10,000 
feet. 

The country through which Mrs. Bishop passed 
was in the highest degree picturesque and beautiful. 
One of the thoughts which her narrative is constantly 
suggesting is, How little, comparatively, of the beau- 
ties of this world has been seen as yet by appreciating 
eyes! Even the Chinese, who are so much more civ- 
ilzed than most other nations, seem to have no eye 
for the picturesque; the wonderful beauty inthe midst 
of which they dwell goes for little or nothing. Fancy, 
in the middle of the twentieth century, Western China 
traversed by railways, and Mr. Cook or some other 
traveling agent tempting our granchildren with cheap 
tours along the Min River; and men and women from 
the far West, with red ‘“‘ Baedekers” in hand, exploring 
those wonderful cafions and feasting their eyes on the 
lovely plains, and coming back to fire their friends at 
home with their own enthusiasm, and urge them to 
lose not a season in visiting the most glorious scenery 
in the world! 

What is, perhaps, more surprising is the remarka- 
ble fruits of civilization which these regions are found 
to display. The towns are usually well built, with 
elegant mandarins’ houses in the suburbs, great tem- 
ples with porcelain fronts richly colored, paper and 
flour mills, distilleries, etc., and in the country large 
and handsome farmhouses, with cedar and cypress 
groves. Handsome suspension bridges span the riv- 
ers, but the great defect is the absence of means of 
locomotion. Trade is vigorously prosecuted, but the 
absence of steam-power and facilities of transport 
shows to the Western eye what boundless possibilities 
of extension exist for the enterprise of the future. In 
Mrs. Bishop’s eye the province of Sze-chuan, from its 
size, population, trade and productions, may truly be 
called the Empire province: 

“It gave me a greatly enlarged idea of the splendid 
possibilities of trade which exist in Western China, and 
a truer perception of the capacities, resourcefulness 
and enterprise of the Chinese themselves.” 

But the most characteristic part of Mrs. Bishop’s 
journey took place after she had ‘‘ plunged into the 
unknown.’’ At Li-fan she had reached the Ultima 
Thule of geographical research. Neither traveler, 
trader nor missionary that she had heard of had 
ever gone much further. She contrived to travel 
nearly a hundred miles further in a west and south- 
westerly direction, and would fain have gone more 
than a hundred miles further south, but that the ob- 
stacles were absolutely insuperable. She was now 
close on the frontiers of Tibet, and she encountered 
the full force of that hitherto invincible spirit that 
will not let foreigners have access tothat land. This 
prohibition of foreigners is mainly a question of 
trade; the present race of traders are desperately 
afraid that if the foreigner got a footing the trade 
would pass out of their hands. 

The natives of this part of the province are not 
properly Chinese, but (as we have said), Manchus, an 
aboriginal race, formerly independent; but, since the 
Taeping rebellion subject to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Buddhism prevails among them in a much 
more pronounced form than among the Chinese. 
That great Buddhist institution, the prayer-mill, may 
be seen in full operation. 

‘“When people grow old and dread such an unfortu- 
nate re-birth as a reappearance in the body of a horse, 
dog or mule, a prayer cylinder, revolved by swinging 
it, is constantly in their hands.” 

Each revolution of the cylinder is equivalent to 
saying the prayer once. 

As far as outward services go, they are a most re- 
ligious people. - 

‘*Nearly all the larger villages have lamaserais on 
hights above them; rock Buddhas and Buddhas in relief 
on tablets are numerous; poles, twenty feet long, with 
narrow prayer-flags of nearly the same length, flutter 
from every house roof; groups of prayer-flags in mem- 
ory of the dead are planted beside every village; a tem- 
ple is prominent on the roof of every well-to-do house; 
and prayer cylinders, turned by water-power or hand, 
are common near the roads.”’ 

But, as might be expected, where religion is so utterly 
mechanical and has no vital connection with the 
heart, they are not a moral people. 

‘Their standard of morality is low, and the lives of 
the Lamas have no tendency to raise it. Plurality of 
wives is an appendage of the position of the T’u-ssu 
(chief), but monogamy is the rule, and polyandry does 
not exist.” 

The women enjoy a freedom, with other privileges, 
very different from the Chinese:. 
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Fe They are not only en an equality with men, but re- 
ceive considerable attention from them, and they share 
their interests and amusements everywhere. Men and 
women are always seen together. A woman can be 
anything, from a muleteer to a T’u-ssu. Social inter- 
course between the sexes is absolutely unfettered. 
Boys and girls, youths and maidens mix freely.. Love- 
matches are the rule; and I saw many a handsome young 
face illuminated by a genuine love-light.. Thejyoung 
people choose each other, and either of them may take 
the initiative. When they have settled the prelimina- 
ries, the prospective bridegroom sends a friend to. the 
prospective bride’s parents, informing them of his wish 
to marry their daughter. Consent follows almost as. a 
matter of course, and the bridegroom sends a present of 
a bottle of wine to the bride’s father, and the courtship 
is fully recognized.” : 

Our space prevents us from going further with Mrs. 
Bishop. The sketch of this journey, presented to 
the Royal Geographical Society, did not lead her to en- 
ter on the subject of missions; but we know well what 
a place it has in her heart, and full justice will be done 
to it in her forthcoming book. We have heard from 
more than one China missionary of her extraordi- 
nary interest in the missions of the country. Of medi- 
cal missions it may be said that for a long time, and 
especially since the death of Dr. Bishop, they have 
been the idol of her heart. Like Dr. Livingstone, 
she has felt in all her traveling work, that ‘‘the end 
of the geographical enterprise is the beginning of the 
missionary.”’ 

Perhaps the present writer, who has known. Mrs, 
Bishop from her youth, may be permitted to add the 
expression of his esteem for her character and admi- 
ration of her achievements. Little could he have 
thought, in those early years, when he received her 
admirable contributions to the Worth British Review 
and the Sunday Magazine, that the delicate girl, small 
of stature and slight of figure, who had to write while 
lying on a sofa, was to develop into one of the great- 
est travelers of the day, and to give to the world 
emphatic evidence of the dangers that can be faced, 
the difficulties overcome, and the results that can be 
achieved, by the spirit and enterprise of woman. 


EpinsukGu, SCOTLAND. 


THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PorTRAITS. 
Selected from the Century Magazine. (The Century 
Co.). 

This is one of the most striking collections of por- 
traits that wasever offered to the public. They are 
engraved by artists of distinction from portraits 
selected with intelligent judgment, and every one 
owes its place to some distinct merit. They are im- 
printed on large sheets of ivory board of the finest tex- 
ture, somewhat exceeding the broad royal octavo in 
size and put up in a handsomly decorated portfolio. 
The collection contains a few examples from the heroic 
past, tho its strength lies in more recent examples, 
such as T. Johnson’s engraving of Sir John Herschel, 
now dead more than twenty-five years—a wonderful 
face which stands out of the picture like one of Rem- 
brandt’s. The Alphonse Daudet is another example in 
the same class. Eleanora Duse is taken in an en- 
graving of great sweetness, which gives a fair impres- 
sion of her grace and of the mobility of cher features, 
while Modjeska is presented in the attitude which 
shows her at her best, as ‘‘ Juliet.’ For tne portrait of 
Edwin Booth we shall have to go back per- 
haps thirty years to the giorious beauty of his younger 
manhood. Jefferson will be more familiar to the present 
decade of theater-goers. Tommaso Salvini, as he was 
thirty years ago, is pleasantly recalled to those who 
knew him then by the portrait in the series. As known 
to the American public he was older and more portly. 
The portrait ot Bismarck isa wonderful piece of work, 
which presents him as acountry gentleman on his 
estate; but the man of ironis plain to see, tho possibly 
at the expense of the full majesty of his towering per- 
sonality. Webster is to us, and we fear will be to 
others who remember the singular dignity of his head, 
a disappointment. 

The collection presents a selection of American poets. 
Cole’s Emerson, in the winning, shy attitude so nat- 
uralto him when he stood; Cole's Bryant, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Stedman, Aldrich and 
Kipling. Johnson’s magnificent engraving of Tenny- 
son heads the English list, with another of Browning, 
a close second. Theselections for our literary celebri- 
ties, tho by no means complete, give a series in which 
we note Irving, George William Curtis, Henry James, 
John Burroughs, G. W. Cable, Francis Parkman, Frank 
R. Stockton, E. E. Hale, Mrs. Stowe, Mark Twain, 
Julia Ward Howe and William D. Howells. Among the 
artists represented in the selections we, recall the late 
George Inness, J. F. Millet and St. Gaudens. 

Generals Grant and Sherman appear in the collection, 
and with them ‘Sheridan. The musicians are repre- 
sented in the collection with superb portraits of Grieg 
and Paderewski, by Johnson. The divines are not 
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numerous, tho Newmnn, Leo XIII and Phillips Brooks 
make a respectable list. The benevolent busts of Peter 
Cooper and of Horace Greeley represent the philan- 
thropists. The portraits selected are the least ordinary 
and familiar ones, such as Greuze’s of the young 
Napoleon. Tho not large enough to be cumbersome, 
the collection is large enough to give every one who 
studies it not only the chance of meeting his favor- 
ites but of making some new acquaintances. 


HisTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By John Fletcher 
Hurst. {Eaton & Mains, Vol. I, 8vo, pp. 949. 
$5.00.) 

This is Vol. VII in ‘‘The Library of Biblical and 
Theological Literature’’ edited by Dr. Crooks and 
Bishop Hurst, who have already published Harman’s 
‘*Iritroduction,’’ Terry’s ‘‘ Biblical Hermeneutics,” 
Bennett’s ‘‘ Christian Archeology,” Miley’s ‘‘ System- 
matic Theology’’ in two volumes, and the ‘‘ Theolog- 
ical Encyclopedia and Methodology” by Crooks and 
Hurst. Bishop Hurst’s History is to be in two vol- 
umes. The second is already far advanced, and is ex- 
pected to take its place in the series next year. It will 
be followed by a volume on the ‘‘ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,”’ by Dr. Rishell. Bishop Hurst’s History had 
its origin in lectures to his theological classes between 
1871 and 1880, tho but little trace remains of these lec- 
tures in the entirely new treatment to which the material 
which composes them has been subjected in the present 
work. The History follows in many respects a line of its 
own which seems to have been dictated largely by the 
author’s own personal acquirements. For example, in 
the first sixty pages the Literature of Church History 
receives an exposition which will be a very great aid to 
the American student, while throughout this first vol- 
ume the literature of the subject forms a feature of 
very unusual prominence and value. It is distributed 
through the volume in connection with each period, is 
rich, full, various, and compiled with a critical knowl- 
edge of each book and what it is good for. This first 
volume carries the history down through the Middle 
Ages to the dawn of the Reformation. It follows the ordi- 
nary division as to time into the Ancient and the Medie- 
val Church, treating the first in three periods, the 
‘* Apostolic,’’ the ‘‘ Patristic’’ and the ‘‘ Controversial.” 
Church History during the Middle Ages from Charle- 
magne to the Reformation is treated in a series 
of fifty-eight topical chapters. The topics some- 
times necessarily overlap each other and lead to some 
unavoidable repetition, which, however, is not to be re- 
gretted, especially from the student’s point of view. 
This plan gives this part of the History the character 
of aseries of studies. They all relate to movements 
which lay within the period, and sometimes, as in the 
case of Islamism, stretch so nearly across its whole 
breadth as to keep the historic framework continually 
in view. The treatment of each topic is brief and sum- 
mary; but in general, Bishop Hurst succeeds in pre- 
serving the relative proportion between the topics and 
the historic perspective of the whole. The originality 
of his work lies in his method of treatment rather than 
in a new exploration of the sources. He excels in brief, 
summary presentations of special topics which omit 
nothing essential from the bony anatomy of the subject, 
but clothe it with the flesh and blood of a living inter- 
est. A good example is the sketch of the Essenes (p. 
83). The work is written from the standpoint of a lib- 
eral and progressive but decided evangelicalism. The 
author takes q free and moderate position as to the de- 
velopment of ecclesiastical institutions. Students who 
have read Uhlhorn will, perhaps, feel that ‘the better 
aspects of Greek and Roman paganism are not present- 
ed as fully as they might be. The brevity of the gener- 
al plan, which makes it impossible to present any modi- 
fying circumstances may be responsible for this. Some 
points are presented, however, with too little discrim- 
ination, as, for example, the assertion that Roman par- 
ents introduced their children at an early age into the 
immoral mysteries. This was only true of a compara- 
tively. late period. Another excellent feature of the 
volume is the series of historical maps, prepared by Mr. 
Alan C. Reiley, of whom the author remarks, that “‘ of 
all American cartographers he carries into his sci- 
ence the finest historical sense.” 

ANCIENT IDEALS: A STUDY OF INTELLECTUAL AND 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH, FROM EARLY TIMES TO THE Es- 
TABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. By Henry Osborn 
Taylor. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two vols. 8vo. 
$5.00). 

We are much attracted to these two richly manufac- 
tured volumes. The more we examine them the better 
we likethem. There is no dogmatism in the author’s 
method. Histone is candid and appreciative. He is 
not afraid of the conclusions he arrives at, and not so 
dangerously upright as to lean over backward against 
his own convictions, like some judges of such cold and 
icy integrity that their friends never dared to plead in 
their courts. ‘ 

The two volumes are intended to be a new survey. of 
the mental and spiritual development of mankind based 
on the best and most recent authorities. In this sense 
the work is not an original one, tho itis drawn imme. 
diately from sources which are original, and is in- 
tended to represent them in the fullest, fairest and most 
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accurate manner possible. The author has made it a 
point to treat the line of historical progress in each 
race from the standpoint of its own ideals, as seen in 
the art, literature, philosophy, religion, conduct, polit- 
ical fortunes and history of the race. He has endeavor- 
ed to take account of what each race has done for the 
permanent progress of humanity, and to define asclear- 
ly as possible the contribution made by each before the 
Christian era, and show in what respect these contribu- 
tions have become permanent elements of our present 
civilization. As far as possible the work is based on 
ancient sources named in the notes. The work is broad, 
universal is perhaps the better word, in its scope, be- 
ginning with Egypt, Chaldea and China, passing next 
to India, the. Buddha, Iran, and tbence reaching 
Greece with its philosophy, literature and art. The sec- 
ond volume opens with a survey of the philosophic and 
religious situation in the Roman Empire. This done 
the author turns back to trace, in a similar way, the re- 
ligious and intellectual development of Israel down to its 
expansion into Christianity and the rise of the new faith 
as we have it in the three synoptic Gospels, in the Gos- 
pel of St. John and inthe Epistles of Paul. This brings 
the work to its substantial conclusion. What remains is 
done in two chapters, onea summary comparative study 
of the Roman world and Christianity; the second and 
last, devoted to the important critical work of restating, 
summing up, and presenting in generalized form the 
conclusions reached at the end: of the long review which, 
as expressed ina few words, are that Christianity vindi- 
cates itself as the culmination of the whole history, the 
one universal religion, which has absorbed into itself 
all the permanent contributions to human progress of 
other faiths, and which holds in itself the perfect con- 
ditions for the final realization of all the further possi- 
bilities of progress. 

SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. A Compendium and Common- 
place Book, Designed for the Use of Theological Stu- 
dents. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., 
President and Professor of Biblical Theology in the 
Rochester Theological Seminary. (A.C. Armstrong 
& Son. $5.00.) 

This is the Fifth Edition of this standard work, which 
is published now with a few revisionary changes which 
leave it substantially unchanged, tho the freshness and 
general beauty of the type indicate that the edition has 
been reset andis republished from new plates. It is 
nearly ten years since the first edition of this work ap- 
peared. The second followed in ’89, the third in ‘go, 
and the fourth in ’92, while more than ten years earlier 
yet, in 1776, the author published a volume of ‘‘Lectures 
on Theology,” which at once fixed his reputation as a 
theologian, and has laid the foundation for the steady, 
uninterrupted sale of the successive editions as they 
have appeared. This last edition contains just change 
enough to indicate that the author is a living man and 
a progressive thinker, well abreast of the best thought 
of the day and familiar with its discussion of the per- 
plexed and difficult themes of theology. The book is 
made ona plan of its own. We have nothing exactly like 
it. No student has ever raced rapidly through it, and 
no student ever will. The musicians tell us that Bach 
wrote his famous piano exercises, ‘‘ Die Zweistimmige 
Inventionen,’”’ with the express purpose of setting stu- 
dents a task which could not be achieved without close 
attention, but which would at the same time inspire 
interest and enthusiasm. Whatever may have been 
Dr. Strong’s intention, what he has done is to produce 
a work cn Systematic Theology which no student could 
ever hope to do anything with without rising to the task 
with all the power he had, and which incapable students 
should never fail to rouse their enthusiasm and call out 
their best powers. The work is very thorough. It goes 
all around every subject. It not only states all shades 
of opinion, but discusses them. It is a grand students’ 
book, and in its variouseditions has now been training 
some of the best theologians and preachers in the 
American pulpit for twenty years. One of its most 
striking features is the ‘‘ Index of Subjects’’ discussed, 
each worked out as a complete topic so as to give in 
systematic forma summary of the whole work. This is 
followed by an ‘‘ Index of Authors’’ with references to 
the passages and pages where each is cited in the text. 
The number and variety of these references is a stri- 
king indication of the breadth and freshness of the 
author’s reading. The volume contains also an Index 
of ‘‘ Apocryphal Texts”’ of ‘‘ Scripture Texts,” ‘‘ Greek 
words’’ and ‘‘ Hebrew words.” 


MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL OUDINOT, DUC DE REGGIO. Com- 
piled from the hitherto Unpublished Souvenirs of the 
Duchesse de Reggio by Gaston Stiegler, and now first 
Translated into English by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. (D. Appleton Company. $2.00.) 

The interest of these Memoirs centers in Oudinot 
himself. They add little to the general history of the 
Napoleonic era, except that they furnish a new witness 
in the Marshal himself to the utter exhaustion of 
France as early as 1813. He says: 

‘‘France had long since been exhausted, not so much of 
money (for the countries conquered by us still supplied 
this), but of men. This last scarcity, which it was endeav- 
ored to remedy by every kind of conscription, threw whole 
families into despair and want. They were really bled to 
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the uttermost. The poor man had to give his last son, and 
in him lost his support, and in the fields it was often the 
women and girls who led the plow.” ; 

It was Oudinot who, after Leipzig and when it was too 
late, urged on Napoleon the policy of concentrating the 
French forces scattered through Germany. Had the 
Emperor been disillusioned as to his star a few weeks 
earlier, and concentrated the troops which lay idle 
around him, the fate of Europe, so far as Leipzig was 
concerned, might have been different. Oudinot’s fame 
rests on his action at Friedland and his decisive ma- 
neuver at Wagram, unless we remember that his sud- 
den movement to seize and hold the crossing at the 
Berisina saved what remained of the French army on 
the retreat from Moscow in 1812. He had a genius for 
getting wounded and getting well ata bound. After 
Napoleon’s retreat to Elba he took the oath tothe Bour- 
bens. On the Emperor’s return he refused to join him, 
but retired to his estates, and remained there through 
the hundred days, in spite of Napoleon’s summons to 
the field. He was made a peer of France and com- 
mander of the National Guard. It was his son, Nicho- 
las Charles Victor, who commanded, in 1849, the French 
expedition against the Roman Republic, and which 
forced the city toa surrender. The Memoir has much 
of the charm ef a personal narrative, as it for the most 
part is. Eugénie de Coucy, Duchesse de Reggio, was 
the Marshal's second wife, having married him when he 
was already forty-four years old, the father of six chil- 
dren, enjoying a brilliant social position in the Emper- 
or’s new court and anincome of 500.000 francs. The 
Memoir is very readable. The social pictures and per- 
sonal sketches are particularly well done. 


THE DIVINE CoMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Translated 
by the Rev. Henry F. Cary, together with Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti’s Translation of The New Life. Edited 
with Introduction and Revised and Additional Notes, 
By L. Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00.) 

Cary’s translation of Dante, tho completed eighty- 
five years ago, holds its own as the best English version. 
It was an achievement which came slowly into recog- 
nition and mainly through the influence of Coleridge, 
who chanced on Cary reciting Homer to his son onthe 
beach at Little Hampton, and, by putting Cary into his 
lectures, helped him to the fame which came late to him, 
of having made Dante an Englishman. So far as we know 
he is the only man who was ever carried to such a dis- 
tinction as a grave in Westminster Abbey, where he was 
buried in 1844, by the side of Samuel Johnson, by a 
translation. With the notes, which illustrated his edition, 
it was different. The last revision was made in 1844, 
shortly before his death. It contains valuable matter, 
but is wholly inadequate to the requirements of the 
present time and of the Dante renaissance which has 
taken place init. This work has been generally taken 
to pieces and done over again by Professor Kuhns in 
this volume. He has brought it upto the high-water 
mark of recent scholarship and to the requirements of 
Dante readers and students. The printing of Rossetti’s 
translation of ‘‘ The New Life,’”’ forms a magnificent 
portal through which the reader passes to The Divine 
Comedy itself. Professor Kuhns’s Introduction had its 
basis in a series of popular lectures, afterward publish- 
ed by himself in The Methodist Review (1894 and 1896). 
They have, of course, suffered many changes to fit them 
for the more critical service they are now rendering. 


THE PROPHECIES OF JESUS CHRIST. Relating to His 
Death, Resurrection and Second Coming, and Their Ful- 
jilment. By Dr. Paul Schwartzkopf. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75). 

The author of this volume is the Professor of Theolo- 
gy at Géttingen. It is translated by the Rev. Neil 
Buchanan, who has also given its English dress to Bey- 
schlag’s ‘‘New Testament Theology.” The volume 
itself is the fourth part of a work on ‘‘ The Revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ, its Content, Range, and Limits.”’ 
The publication begins in the inverse order, the fourth 
part; that is the volume before us, first. The important 
point in this book is the discussion of the prophetic ele- 
ment in Jesus Christ in the light of recent discussion 
and from what may be called the psychological point of 
view. It applies to three main points, the prediction of 
his deati, of his resurrection, and of his second coming. 
On all these points Schwartzkopff shows himself a bold 
and strong thinker who is able to hold before himself in 
one moment and one view the complex elements of a 
complex problem, The question is important in all 
relations, but especially as it concerns the second com- 
ing and the doctrine of the Kingdom of God, which Dr. 
Schwartzkopff frees entirely from millennarial or pre- 
millennial limitations and places on broad spiritual 
grounds. His view is by no means clear from all diffi- 
culty, especially as he is forced to press the Lord’s 
assertion that he was ignorant of the day and the hour 
so far as to find in his predictions of the second coming 
not only the absence of clear notes of time, but indica- 
tion of positive confusion carried so far as to amount to 
an indication that our Lord was deceived as to the time. 
This is going very far, much further, we should say, 
than to locate the confusion in the reporter’s nar- 
rative. 
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JOURNAL OF THE RicHT Hon. Sir Joseru 
BAnkS, Bart., K.B., P.R.S., During 
Captain Cook's First VoyageinH. M.S. 
‘* Endeavor,” in 1768-71, to Terra del 
Fuego, Otahito, New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, the Dutch East Indies, etc. Edited 
by Sir Joseph D. Hooker. With Por- 
traits and Charts. (Macmillan & Co. 
8vo, pp. 466. $7.00.) 

There was an old connection of friend- 
ship between Sir Joseph Hvoker’s family 
and that of the Sir Joseph Banks com- 
memorated in this volume, which led to 
the editor’s seeing and knowing the 
Banks papers when a boy. The chief 
interest which the great botanist of Kew 
Gardens has in them rests, however, on 
their value for the history of science in 
Great Britain; forthe name of Sir Joseph 
Banks was prominent in the brilliant cir- 
cle of scientific men who adorned the 
reign of George III. From 1778 until his 
death in 1820 he was President of the 
Royal Society. His own personal achieve- 
ments were considerable, and his ample 
fortune was always drawn on generously, 
and sometimes more than generously, to 
promote scientific enterprises and inter- 
ests. The present volume is edited with 
a beautiful completeness which character- 
izes everything that comes from the hand 
of Sir Joseph Hooker. The biographical 
sketch which introduces it is just what 
such a sketch should be, and is followed 
by another of the pupils of Linnzus, Dr. 
Solander, whose name is perpetuated in 
the genus Solandra, while to prevent the 
readers of Banks’s Journal from going 
astray, Sir Joseph has added some two 
pages more of biographic notes on the 
naturalists and voyagers- mentioned in 
the Journal; for it was characteristic of 
Banks’s large and generous nature that 
he was not content to add himself to Cap- 
tain Cook’s expedition alone, but took 
along with him a corps of assistants 
and a large amount of apparatus all 
provided at his own expense. For Cook’s 
second voyage he had gotten together 
even a larger personal and material 
outfit, in which he is said to have ex- 
pended £10,000 of his own fortune, a 
great sum for those times, and still 
greater for a man whose property was 
worth no more than £6,000 a year. The 
Navy Board with Sir Hugh Palliser, 
raised such difficulties and thwarted him 
to such an extent, tho the voyage was 
wholly one of exploration and discovery, 
that Banks at last abandoned it in dis- 
gust. Among the special points of offense 
was the objection made tothe great chem- 
ist, Priestly, whom Banks had invited to 
join the expedition on advantageous 
terms. It has an odd sound to read at 
this day that objection was raised against 
him on account of his Unitarianism by 
the Board of Longitude. The /ournal 
now published has, therefore, no connec- 
tion with Captain Cook’s second and 
third voyages. Banks shows himself in 
his Journai/, as he had in his preparation 
for the voyage, atrained observer. He 
notes everything, and seizes it by the 
right end and brings it up in an interest- 
ing way. His observations at every port 
he reaches are worth reading, and 
frequently they show the far-seeing 
sagacity of the man, as, for example, 
his prophetic observations on India-rub- 
ber. To the naturalist his Journal will 
have the highest interest as the forerun- 
ner of those great scientific explorations 
which have distinguished our century 
and of which Darwin’s is probably the 
best known. 

Epwarp Hopces, Doctor in Music 
of Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge; 
Organist of St. James and St. Nich- 
olas, Bristol, England; Organist and 
Director in Trinity Parish, New York, 
1839-1859. By his daughter, Faustina 
H. Hodges. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50.) 

This rich and handsome volume is the 
worthy memorial of a true musician and 
a genuine Christian gentleman. He is 
remembered and honored by the lovers 
of church music as the ‘‘ founder and il- 
lustrious representative of the Anglican 
cathedral school of music”’ inthis country. 
His were the first three great organs, and 
he played them with a depth of power and 
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feeling which was then unknown among 
us. His own compositions were excel- 
lent, and remain in use both in this coun- 
try and in England. This volume was 
mainly prepared by his eldest daughter, 
herself a gifted musician and organist. 
She died before it was completed, and the 
volume as now published contains selec- 
tions made from the material she collect- 
ed by Miss E. Dodds, and revised by her 
brother, the Rev. S. B. Hodges, D.D., 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Baltimore. The 
volume, tho somewhat fragmentary, pos- 
sesses a rare interest, and leaves a distinct 
and delightful impression. Its effect is 
very much hightened by the numerous 
illustrations and by beautiful heliotype 
portraits of Dr. Hodges and of his 
daughter. 


THE ConDITIONS OF OuR LorD’s Lire ON 
EartH. By Arthur James Mason, 
D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and Canon of St. Saviour’s, Canterbury. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 

This volume contains ‘‘ The Paddock 

Lectures’’ for 1896 at the General Semi- 

nary, in this city, with a part of a First 

Professorial Lecture at the author’s in- 

auguration at Cambridge. The lectures 

deal with some perplexed, difficult but 
important questions as to the conditions 
under which our Lord’s life was passed 
on earth. In the somewhat extended 

Preface the author replies to some criti- 

cisms which have been made on the lec- 

tures, and corrects some misimpressions 
as to what they were intended to teach. 


TECHNIQUE AND EXPRESSION IN PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. By Franklin Taylor. 
(London and New York: Novello, Ewer 
& Co.) Not intended tobe of large com- 
pass, but suggestive to the ripe and skill- 
ed, practical pianist, who will be helped by 
it in the technical perfectness of his artin 
its relation to emotion and sentiment, and 
in truly interpretive pianforte work. The 
examples scattered throughout are in 
excellent print and thoughtfully selected. 
The chapter on ‘‘Ornaments,”’ is valu- 
able, especially in what relates to Cho- 
pin, the same is true of that on ‘* Meth- 
ods of Study.’’ From the same have 
been also received a group of sacred 
choral songs, including, in their ‘‘ Octavo 
Anthems ”’ Series, the following, intend- 
ed for autumn church festivals: ‘‘ Be 
Glad and Rejoice,’ by Bruce Steane; 
‘Thou, O God, Art Praised in Zion,” 
by Bertram L. Selby; and ‘‘ Praise the 
Lord, O Jerusalem,” by J. H. Maunder. 





HIRED FURNISHED: BEING CERTAIN 
ECONOMICAL HOUSEKEEPING ADVENTURES. 
By Margaret B. Wright. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) This little 
book has something new to speak of and 
a different, if not exactly a new way of 
living abroad to exploit. This bright 
little book is a series of twenty odd 
chapters, which go through the whole 
story of living in furnished cottages in 
England and France. The author illus- 
trates her book with a map on which the 
various places where she had hired fur- 
nished houses and lived in them one 
month or three or six are laid down on 
the map. She relates her experiences in 
lively terms, and gives a chapter of 
those hard and fast, black and white de- 
tails without which all the poetry and 
romance in the world would not move a 
sensible reader to take one step toward 
living abroad onthis plan. The author’s 
experience is very seductive, especially 
for wanderers who are not pressed for 
time. 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF I8I2. 
By James Barnes, author of ‘‘ For King or 
Country.’ (Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
$4.50.) Thisrichly manufactured volume 
has among its other e/egantig twenty-one 
illustrations in color, by Carlton T. 
Chapman. Itis a volume which worthily 
recalls the glorious days of our Navy, 
when our frigates outclassed all ships of 
their rate on the sea, and the British 
Admiralty issued orders to their cruisers 
at sea not to accept combat on even terms 
with American cruisers of the same class. 
The history is given in this volume inthe 
form of a series of separate actions, It 


has been written before and will be writ- 
ten again and will continue to be written 
as long as we have a country to live for, 
and as long asthe honor and prosperity 
of that country rests on the valor of her 
sons. Mr. Barnes has struck the right 
note in his book and made of it a stirring 
and worthy tribute to a line of heroes. 


MANUAL OF BIBLE MorRALItTy. A Jext- 
Book for Elementary and Academic Schools 
and for the Help of Parents in Training 
Their Children at Home. By Shaler G. 
Hillyer, D.D. (B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Co. Richmond, Va.) This manual 
is designed to meet the demand for in- 
struction in common morality in the pub- 
lic schools, where the Bible cannot be 
used. The author was for forty years a 
teacher, and for nearly twelve of those 
years a professor in Mercer University. 
His book deals with the subject in an 
elementary way, and is entirely free 
from objectionable theological or sec- 
tarian features. The problem how to 
teach morality in a school where religion 
cannot be taught is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult one, and yet as important as it is 
difficult. The late Dr. Julius Seelye, 
President of Amherst College, made a 
noteworthy attempt to solve it. This 
manual of Dr. Hillyer’s is another, and 
it deserves attention. 


Wuat A YouNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and 
Sylvanus Stall, D.D. (The Vir Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. $1.00.) 
This is the latest volume in the ‘‘ Self 
and Sex”’ or ‘‘ Purity and Truth ”’ Series. 
The subject is delicate and difficult, but 
seems to be handled in this treatise with 
self-restraint and dignity. There is 
always doubt whether such subjects can 
be taken out of the sphere of private, 
personal home instruction, and whether, 
when treated in literature, they will not 
kindle more fire than they suppress. 
This manual seems to be as wise and dis- 
creetas itis possible to make it. 


THe LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES has re- 
ceived an excellent addition in THE STORY 
OF GERM LIFE. By H.W. Conn, Professor 
of Biology at Wesleyan University. (D. 
Appleton & Co. 40 cents.) This little 
manual contains the gist of the matter 
systematically, in simple, popular and at- 
tractive form, plain language and copi- 
ously illustrated with drawings. 
TALES FROM McCLUuRE’s presents in a 
neat, handy booklet a sheaf of short, at- 
tractive stories by such writers as Robert 
Barr, E. V. Wilson, Gertrude Smith, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Collins 
Shackelford, Anna Robeson Brown, and 
Ann Devins. 





THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PHILOSO- 
PHY, Constructed by C.A. F. Rhys Davids, 
from the Lecture Notes of the late Prof. 
George Croom Robertson, has reached the 
second volume, and is published by the 
Scribners. These volumes will, of course, 
have great interest for all systematic 
students of philosophy; but, as we ex- 
plained in commenting upon the first vol- 
ume, they cannot be accepted as contain- 
ing Robertson’s thought as he would 
have wished to offer it to the world. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF Eco- 
nomics, dy Mr. C. J. Bullock, of Cornell 
University (Silver, Burdett & Co., 1897), 
is designed for use as a text-book by 
American students especially. The num- 
ber of such works has become considera- 
ble of recent years, and it hardly seems 
that more are now needed. Mr. Bullock’s 
book, however, is carefully prepared, and 
compares favorably with many that are 
already in the field. 


THE Livinc AGE for the current year 
comes tous in a large bound volume, 
published by Zhe: Living Age Company, 
Boston. The magazine has taken some 
new inspiration, and is now publishing 
translations from the French and extracts 
from American publications, as well as 
the cream of the foreign monthlies and 
reviews, and a monthly supplement which 
contains readings from American period- 
icals and new books, and a list of the 
books of the month. 
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PROSPER MERIMEE’S LETTERS TO AN 
UNKNOWN. Translated, with a Preface, 
by Henry Pene du Bois. (Brentano’s. 
$1.25.) These letters, just published in a 
very convenient and handy edition by 
Brentano, are too well known to require 
any further notice, except to say that the 
translation is a good one and sparkling 
and that the book is made upin a neat 
stylish and workman-like form. 


Literary Notes. 


THE Sunday Magazine for November 
gives a ‘‘first paper’ on ‘‘ Exeter Ca- 
thedral,” by the Rev. Canon Edmonds, 
B.D., with illustrations by Herbert Rail- 
ton. 


....Isabel Bird Bishop’s ‘‘ Korea and 
Her Neighbors”’ will be published about 
November 22d, by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company, with maps and illustrations re- 
produced from photographs taken by 
Mrs. Bishop. 


....Dhe Open Court proposes to pub- 
lish, during the coming year, a series of 
portraits of the great mathematicians of 
the world, accompanied by brief and 
biographical sketches. The November 
Open Court contains the portrait of Euler 
as its frontispiece. 


....The first number of Harper's Round 
Table, since its new departure, has ap- 
peared. It keeps its old form with a 
larger number of pages, begins serial 
stories by Albert Lee and Morgan Rob- 
ertson, and is wholly devoted to adven- 
ture and athletics. 


..-.In Good Words for November are 
two contributions by William Canton. 
The first, ‘‘ Beside a Summer Fire,’’ is 
one of his pleasant idyls of father and 
child. Inthe other the poet reviews the 
‘*Life of Lord Tennyson,” 
with intelligent sympathy. 


by his son, 


. An artistic catalog of the publica- 
tions of R. H. Russell, New York, has 
been arranged and printed in two colors 
by Will Bradley. Among the interesting 
editions announced is an ‘‘Alphabet,”’ by 
William Nicholson, whom Mr. Whistler 
considers one of the greatest of English 
artists since Hogarth. 


....The sensation promised by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for 1898 will be 
‘“*The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet 
Minister’s Wife,” being a series of letters 
written from Washington, by the wife of 
a member of the Cabinet to a sister at 
home, without any thought of publication. 
Of course as they are actual experiences 
the writer’s name is withheld. 


....The complete poetical works of 
Joaquin Miller will be published in one 
large volume, December Ist, by the 
Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
and George Routledge & Co., London. 
Library edition, $2.50. Limited Auto- 
graph edition sold by subscription. Mr. 
Miller, on his return from the Klondike, 
is engaged for a series of lectures in this 
country and in London. 


....-Among the books reviewed in the 
first issue of the new International Ga- 
zette of Criticism, Ziterature, are ‘‘ Ten- 
nyson’s Life,”’ by Hallam Tennyson; Mrs. 
Oliphant’s story of the house of ‘‘W. 
Blackword and his Sons’’; Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne’’; Mary E. Wil- 
kins’s ‘‘Jerome, A Poor Man,’’ and Henry 
James’s ‘‘What Maisie Knew.’’ The 
magazine will contain carefully prepared 
bibliographies, the subject in the first 
issue being ‘‘ The Battle of Trafalgar.’’ 


....The Art Annual for 1897, being the 
Christmas numberof Zhe Art Journal, 
is devoted to an exposition of the life 
and work of William Quiller Orchard- 
son, R.A., by James Stanley Little. 
Among the plates of well-known pictures 
are ‘‘ Trouble,” ‘‘ A Social Eddy,” ‘‘ Na- 
poleon on Board the Bellerophon,”’ and 
‘* Hard Hit.’’ Besides these there are 
fifty or more illustrations—some of them 
full-page—of Mr. Orchardson’s. work, 
with pictures of himself and of his 
studio. A list of about eighty of the 
artist’s works is appended tothe Annual, 
being the chief pictures exhibited by him 
at the Royal Academy since 1863. 
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D. APPLETON AND OOMPANT'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


At the Cross-Roads. 


By F. F. Montrésor, author of ‘‘Into 
the Highways and Hedges,” ‘‘ False 
Coin or True?” ‘‘ The -One who Look- 
ed On,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This novel is the most important work of an author 
whose acuteness, delicacy, and sympathetic quality 
have furnished abundant reason for the high literary 
rank which she has gained within a very few years. 
The plan of the story is original, and the development 
of the characters in their varying London environ- 
ments will arrest the attention of every reader who 
cares for the finer phases of fiction. The novel is more 
varied in its action, types, and incidents than the au- 
thor’s earlier work, and it is of unflagging interest from 
cover to cover. 


Baboo Hurry Bungsho 
Jabberjee, B. A. 


By F. ANSTEY, author of ‘ Vice Versa,” 
‘The Tinted Venus,’’ etc. Illustra- 
ted. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

In this irresistibly amusing picture of the educated 
Baboo in England, Mr. Anstey’ 8 delightful humor 
finds its h i The i lan- 
guage of po wend his extraordinary adventures in 
the streets and shops of London, and on railways, his 
ridiculous social mischances, his début as a sportsman, 
and his exhibition of legal acumen in the courts, are 
perfect in their ingenious absurdity, and make upa 
chronicle which will be laughed over and quoted by 
manya reader. The adroit characterizations of the 
artist in the numerous illustrations fully bear out the 
spirit of the text. 


Marriage Customs 
in Many Lands. 


By the Rev. H. N. HuTcHINson, author 
of ‘‘Creatures of Other Days,” ete. 
With 24 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 
$4.00. 


The marriage customs of all countries, from Arauca- 
nia to England and from the Fiji Islands to Germany: 
are described in an entertainingly gossipy fashion in 
this interesting book, which will take rank as a popalar 
cyclopedia of this always attractive subject. 


Miss Providence. 


By DoroTHEA GERARD, author of “A 
Spotless Reputation,” ‘‘An Arranged 
Marriage,” ‘‘ The Rich Miss Rid- 
dell,” etc. No. 229, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


This accomplished writer is se well established in the 
favor of readers of fiction that it is only necessary to 
her new novel, which deals in large part with 
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Emphasised 
New Testament. 


A NEW TRANSLATION 


ADJUSTED TO THE CRITICAL TEXT OF 
DRS. WESTCOTT AND HORT. 
: BY 
JOSEPH BRYANT ROTHERHAM, 
TRANSLATOR OF THE “ NEW TESTAMENT CRITICALLY 
EMPHASISED.” 


Large Octave. 274 pages. Cloth. Price 
$2.00 Postpaid. 


The Examiner says: *‘We have no 
doubt that this work, in its present im- 
proved form, will prove an important aid 
to the earnest student in gaining a clearer 
understanding of the inspired Word.”’ 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 East TENTH STREET, - - 


LOWER QUERIES; a practical book on indoor 
outdoor cultivation of plants and flowers, in ten 
center. written in questions Lew answers. Nothing like 

ipa, wang Se vd -_ < bad — and grows flow- 
os,” ice, % cents. 
Similar’ 


New YorK. 





English country life. The story is full of interest, and 
is certain to increase the author's popularity. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COTFIPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


A Curious Combination 


Three dollars 
Four dollars 
Seven dollars and fifty 
less 
Seven dollars 
leaves 
Seven dollars and fifty 





The key and explanation 
will be found on the lower 





xa of “ Poult eries, on same price. 
aa Box 4, Chatham, N.Y. 
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ALSO A VALUABLE GOLD WATGH AND GHAIN 
‘IF YOU SEND 10 CORRECT WORDS. 


All Former Offers Eclipsed--No Room for Doubt--Mind what we Say. $300.00 for 
a Full Set of Answers, and a Valuable Watch and Chain If you 
Send at least Ten Correct Words. 

Never before was such a remarkable offer made as this. We, the publishers of Woman’s 
World, deliberately promise to pay $300.00 in cash fora full list of correct answers, and we 
further agree to give an elegant $50 Guarantee American-Made Watch and Chain to you if you 
send at least 10 correct words. How Can We Afford To Do It? Read and learn our method. We 
intend to obtain over one million regular subscribers for our great magazine known as Woman’s 
World, and we have determined to spend all the money we have made in the past five years and 
all we shall earn in the next five years, if necessary, to attain this object, because we know that 
after we have made this extraordinary yet far-sighted investment we can easily make a profit of :. 
million dollars a year afterward. We make our calculations upon an enormous scale, We have 
the money, brains and reputation to do it! 


An instructive and Profitable Contest. 


What you are to do is to supply letters of the alphabet in the pieces of stars in the list of words given below 
80 as to make words that are oo t. the description given at the right of each set of missiny letters. You 
are to make as many words as you can to fit the definitions. re) pus ok eurely ¢ as many letters as there are 
stars. For sa le we will tell you that the full answer of No. 1 NIA, because no other letters 
than -* can be earowes < to make the name of a hem Again, in No. 9, for example, you must 
make all ay continuations of letters that will give you the name of a President, and in this instance, just to give 
you a ‘tip,”we wiil mention that the Ist two letters in the last name are Mc. Now can you supply the whole name? 


if at First You Don’t Succeed, Try Again. 


Bear in mind, you are to receive $800.00 in cash and a @50.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain if you send 
- a full list of — or you will receive the $50.00 Watch and Chain (without the cash) if you send at least 
en correct wo 




















Nameofa | Q, wEkkwekk KHKKKKKY 
1. P * N * s * L w A bs 4 | Wr State AN The name of a man mares for receiving 
2, ee Ek x Ek E x Angther State of the pare it 
Name of another Presi- 
3. Gx NxcIxNxTl A piace in tho 10. L & NX % L Yuent. He was assassinated 
United 
4. BxexTxN Another place'in the Unitea| 14. J * PX N Name ofa distant Country. 
. tal 
5. Axkexexea A well known Country, tu! 42, GHEE XX %Name of another distant Country. 
2 of patriotasm. 
noted army 
G. x % xx ON A large river in America. 13. Wxexexdlx Gtx N general of about 
7 Cc ve AG tt A place thousands of Lllinois eee 
“4 people call — pn 14. Ox F x EE 4 popular kind of drink. 
keeeeS WeReD “monn 
publication issued in N.Y. City. | 15. *% A % ER Another popular dxink. 
word needed to make the list complete has been printed millions of times in Geographies, Dictionaries, 
New: ore and other accessible mediums of information. When you have made as large a list as you can, sen 


ewspa 
us your list, with 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to Woman’s World. As soon as your letter is 
received, we shall turn the same over to the well-informed committee of examiners, and, if you have sent at least 
ten correct words, we shall send you by express, py our $50.00 Guarantee "American-made Watch and 
Chain, with the understanding that, if you find as represented, you are to become a regular subscriber to 
Woman’s World, in accordance with our arrangements and offer as indicated when we send you the valuable 
850.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain. Furthermore, if the committee decides that you have sent a full correct list, 
ty u shall receive $300.00 in money, also the $50.00 Watch and Chain. When you send your list of words, don’t 
ail to name your nearest express office, as well as post-office address, so the prize may you promptly. 
Don’t forget to mention whether you want a lady’s or gentleman’s watch. 


YOU WILL WIN A PRIZE OF GOLD! 


E AD T IS. Weare thoroughly reliable and our poblication has been established for 10 rs. 
] on Ep send a list of words without enclosing twenty-five cents, your letter will be thrown 
n the waste me sends us a full list of correct words we will pay the .00 to the person sendin 

a largest list. Windies he ao not expect more than one full list, if any. we will divide the 8800.00 equally i 
or less persons send full lists, thereby guaranteeing at least @80.00 to each, orif more than ten persons 
A. full correct lists we will pay $20.00 in cash tothe others that follow and will give every contestant the 
preey and practical watch and chain which we will buy back for 850.00if not as represented. It is under- 
that when you get the watch you shall either become a regular subscriber to Woman’s ‘World or send 
the watch and chain back to us. It is further understood that if you are dissatisfied with the prize awarded you 
or the manner of conducting any nw de of this contest, you shall return what you have received and we will pay 

your money thereby gu to you. 


YOU CAN DE SURE OF A PRIZE BY A LITTLE STUDY. 


This ——- is honestly conducted. A only money you need send with your list of words 
is 25 cents, y for trial onbece iption. If you are already a subscriber, be sure to mention it, 
and the oy ou ceri tion w‘ll be extended on the old one. If your list is correct, as per above 
instructions, your prize will be sent by express without delay, and if you don’t feel “full satisfied 
a ie have won at least $50.00 worth, then you needn’t become a regular subscriber to Woman’s 

although many people imagine that our magazine is preeeceng oy to ladies, it is in reality 
equally interesting to husbands, fai fathers, brothers and all other members of the family, yet if you 
Susire ‘ou may have our magazine sent to a friend while the prize will come to you. Distance from 
New York makes no difference in bringing you your prize of money anda watch. People who live in 
ann, States or Provinces have the same opportunity as those who live in New York. Now, if 
you are interested in grasping this most remarkable offer, send your list at once, with 25 cents, 
silver coseteey y wrapped) or 13 two-cent stamps, — your prize will be forwarded promptly. As 
to one jability we refer you to Clarke’s Bank, 154 Nassua St., N. Y. or to any Mercantile Agency. 

plainl 


y: 
Prize Dept. WOMAN’S WORLD PUB. CO., North William St., New York City, N. Y. 








ANNUAL BOOK NUMBER. 


best books of the year, together with articles from the following writers: 
«¢ Novels and Morals,’’ Maurice Thompson. 

Librarian Cleveland Public Library. 
“Sidney Lanier, with an Unpublished Poem,”’ H. C. Wysham. 
«¢ North Carolina Mountain Songs,’’ Pres. H. A. Edson. 
« Poetry as an Art,” William Hayes Ward, D.D. 
‘* True Story of Eliza in « Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’”’ Geo. L. Weed. 
«A Stage in French Literature,’”’ Francis Leeds. 


A valuable 
poses. 





Single Copies, ro Cents. 








half of page twenty-one. 


| THE INDEPENDENT, 


, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Next week, November 18th, the Fourth Annual Book Number of 
THE INDEPENDENT will appear, containing criticisms and reviews of the 


*+sHow Public Libraries can be [lade Useful,’’ William H. Brett, 


issue for guidance in purchasing books for Holiday pur- 








November 11, 1897 





Pontiac, 
Chief of the Ottawas. 


A tale of the Siege of Detroit. By Colonel 
H. R.Gorpon. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, beautifully illustrated, $1.50. 

tg a one quite forcibly of Cooper's tales.”— 


“The story is well fora. and will hold the youthful 
— wee Be its 8 from first chapter to the last.”— 
= ae Gazette, 


- "eee th his charact re fictiti nand women 
like then lived in those perilous times which Col. Gor- 
don has eg with excellent effect. The is 

ly "— Chicago Kvening Posi. 











By AMY NEALLY. 
16mo, 104 pages, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


Poems of Love. 
From the Best Au- 


thors. 

Selected and Arranged 
By AMY NEALLY. 
16mo, 246 pages, gilt top, 

$1.25. POEMS OF LOVE. 


The 
Lit le Pilgrim. 


A Story in Rhyme of 
little Marian, who, after 








With beautiful colored and 
black and white illustrations. 


Cloth, gilt, 50 cents, 








Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 





Want the Best 


When it is cheapest, 


and the Cheapest 


When it is best. 





your Sunday-school is using 
ob Tatornationat Series of 
Graded Lesson Helps and the 
Weekly Papers issued by the 
DAVID C. CooK PUBLISHING Co., 
then you may rest that 
you have the best and cheapest 
in the world. 


hy Not Have the Best 


When it is also cheapest? 














If your Sunday-school does not 
use the DAvip C. Cook publica- 
tions, you should write at once 
for sample copies, which will be 
sent free. . You will be surprised 
and delighted at the great im- 
provements made during the 
year. A careful and unprejudiced 
comparison of these with all 
other publications will convince 
you of their superiority. 











You should see the great Comprehensive 
Quarterly, containing five pages of explana- 
tory notes on each lesson (64 pages in all), 
numerous elegant half-tone engravings 
(many printed in colors), and other special 
features found in no other publication. 

You should see the whole line of Graded 
Lesson Helps, which have no equal in the 
world. 

You should see YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
WEEKLY, the largest and best Sunday- 
school paper published; the WEEKLY 
MAGNET and Dew Drops (all with beauti- 
ful colored pictures), and other papers for 
the little folks. Sample copies free. 





No man living has done so 
much to improve and cheapen 
Sunday-school literature as has 
Davip C. Cook. His publica 
tions lead, and will continue to 
do so. The children prefer them, 
and so do teachers, wherever 
used, Write for samples, 











Davip C. Cook PUBLISHING Co. 


36 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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10 r-cent stamps sent te Cettrel’s Subscriptien 
Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., “will get you 


recent ies of 

oes ae MAGAZINES ms 

The can elsewhere for from so cents to $r. 
hey will 5 send you their latest catalo giv- 

ing Wholesale Prices on 

more than 2,000 periodicals 








a 








ul experience ina 
ate with 





The 

IV. Nov. 17. —Jewish Wisdom: 

and Varieties 

Vv. Nov, a-Oe and Heretical Wisdom ; Con- 
rary Levitical Piety. 

VI. Nov. 24.—Judaism Its Power of yn ag For- 

eigners ; its Higher Theolo; its Re- 

lation to Greece, Persia an Babylon. 

The Attendance af alt Interested is Cordially Invited. 





MUSIC. 





Christmas Snow Stars 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and J. R. MURRAY. 


A ——- little Christmas ees for the 
Primary Department. Price,5 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A collection of new carols by the best writers, 
preceded by a Responsive Service. Price, 5 cents, 
+ Send for catalogue of Cantatas, Solos, An- 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas. Sent free on 
application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
__ CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. _ 


Music for Christmas 


THE KING IMMANUEL.,— By Rev. *Roperr 
Owry. Scents; $4 per 100 copies. 
snenennies Annual No. 28. ee ace Car- 

ols. 4 cents; $3 per 100 copie 
Recitations for Chrtecmas Tim No. 8.— 
nine for this celebration. 4 








We recommend the Christmas Cantata. 
Waiting for Santa Claus. By Dr. W.H. Doane 
one of the best published. 30 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


































Lyric Gems for Soprano Md 
Twenty-nine new and mona songs for concert 7 
use. An excellent volume for good singers. 3 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. : 
Lyric Gems for — 4 

A new volume of 89 choice so: me of the WY 
most valuable collections abl Bhied | in recent Y 
years. Price, $1.00, postpa: id vi 


Lyric Gems for Tenor 


A collection of 29 tenor songs from the best @ 
peetecises of America and England. Suitable w 
or concert use. Price, $1.00, postpaid. a” 
Lyric Gems for Bass or Baritone 


Twenty-six exceptionally fine songs for bass 0 
baritone. Includes many of f the Seat conoert 4 
—- of recent publication. Price, $1.00, post- Y 


Treasury of Sacred Solos 
FOR HIGH VOICE AND LOW VOICE 


Two excellent collections of sacred —_ for 
devotional services. All modern com tions 
selected from the a selling sheet music "Price, 
each, $1.00, postpaid 


Folio a Organ Music 


A handsome new book at a popular price. 128 
pages of standard. high-class eee — fifty 
of the finest compositions for the organ ever 
issued. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 


2 
Sacred Song Foli 
g Folio ; 


FOR HIGH VOICE 
A collection of thirty-nine pomene songs b 
the world’s masters of | melody. Posey Af 
pm ag for church or home use. Price. 50 cts., 
stpai 
N Sacred Song Folio 
FOR LOW VOICE 


A collection of the world’s most famous songs, 
including Nazareth, Palm Branches, etc. One 
M of the best — ‘of its kind printed. Price, 
fy 50 cts., postpaid 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 
: New York Philadelphia 
) C.H. Ditson& Ce. J. E. Ditson & Co. 










"Re ESESESSCESSCECESESSEEECE 
J. CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 














FOR 


SpecIMEN PortRAIT FRAMED IN Esony. 


The ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS include Lincoln, Grant, McKinley, Phillips Brooks, Emerson, Lowell, Queen Victoria, pe prs. 





ONE DOLLAR MORE. 





In THE INDEPENDENT for October 28th the Century Company had an advertisement offering 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE and the “CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS” for $6.50 


FOR ONE DOLLAR MORE 


a year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT will be added, which practically amounts to getting 
INDEPENDENT FOR ONE YEAR FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


THE INDEPENDENT will send THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, new or renewal, one year, the “ CEN- 

TURY GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS,” delivered free by express, avd one year’s subscription to THE 

INDEPENDENT, new or renewal, or $7.50 for the three. 
Here is the way it figures: . 


THE INDEPENDENT, one year - 


for the two. 


THE 


A large number of persons, new and old subscribers, have sent THE INDEPENDENT $7.50 for 


the Great Combination. 


Richard Wagner, Harriet Beecher Stowe, etc. 


The portraits are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad margins, size 9% by 13%, each on a sheet by itself, and the entire collection is 
The De Vinne Press have done the printing in their inimitable manner, so that each portrait is practically 
a fine proof, which would cost, if ordered separately, not less than one dollar. 


gathered into a richly decorated box. 


general public even at this price until next season, 


in nearly every case. 


It can be obtained now only in “combination, 


Regular Price THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, one year - 4 00 Our Offer 
for the three THE “CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 POR- 
$14.50 TRMEES ace nee os ol Ge eg 
lf purchased : $14 50 i 
The saving on the three - - - - - - ~ 700 Delivered free. 
separately. The Cost - - ----+-+---+-+ +--+ 750 


The price of this Gallery is 


The “CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS” will be delivered free by express. 
Orders will be filled promptly—Remittances of $7.50 to cover the cost of the 


GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 


should be made to THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


” as announced. A facsimile autograph is added 
This offer applies to renewals and new subscriptions to both THE INDEPENDENT and THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 

























- $300 } 





$7.50, but it will not be sold to the 
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Financial 

inancial. 
Uselessness of Bimetallic Agi- 
tation. 

THE return of the members of the 
Wolcott Bimetallic Commission from 
its fruitless negotiations with the Brit- 
ish and French Governments has been 
almost simultaneous with the announce- 
ment that the members of the Latin 
Union have agreed to convert a certain 
proportion of their 5-franc silver pieces 
into subsidiary 2%-france coins. This 
latter news ought to put the finishing 
stroke to the agitation for bimetallism, 
which in this country really is only a 
veil for the attempt to secure the free 
coinage of silver, with all the disastrous 
consequences to business stability and 
the integrity of contracts. Noone who 
candidly reads the officia) accounts of 
the Wolcott negotiations in London 
may fail to be convinced that the ad- 
verse reply of Great Britain should be 
accepted asa finality in international bi- 
metallism. The good of the United 
States will be furthered if the conserva- 
tive interests of the country give up the 
chase of a will-o’-the-wisp and cordially 
unite to try to secure from Congress 
some measure in the direction of elim- 
inating the harmful features of our na- 
tional currency system. 

The refusal of the French Govern- 
ment to commit itself to an agreement 
to open its mints to free silver coinage, 
even should the Indian mints be thrown 
open, should clear away all doubts as 
to the futility of efforts to secure inter- 
national bimetallism. How may it be 
expected that France, with her eyes 
insatiably fixed upon Alsace-Lorraine, 
will, by coining 50 cent silver into its 
monetary unit of a double legal-tender 
value, place herself in a position where 
Germany could, in a few years, drain 
her of her gold and unload upon her 
the last vestige of the depreciated white 
metal held beyond the Rhine? But 
nothing could be more significant of the 
knowledge of French statesmen that 
international bimetallism is now im- 
practicable than the action of the Latin 
Union referred to in our first para- 
graph. Of course the step was taken 
at the initiative of France, which was 
the originator of the Union and is its 
principal member, the other States 
being Italy, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Greece. 

The Union proposes to incréase the 
coinage of silver to the extent of one 
franc per head of the population of the 
respective countries just mentioned. 
But this does not involve an increase 
in the consumption of silver or an in- 
crease in the amount of full legal tender 
silver in circulation. On the con- 
trary, the result will be to reduce 
the amount of full legal-tender 
coin by dividing 5-franc pieces (which 
are equivalent to our units of 
legal tender-silver dollars) into 2%- 
franc pieces, which are legal tender to 
only a limited extent. These countries 
inthe Latin Union have an actual sur- 
plus of full legal-tender silver and this 
surplus is to be utilized to increase, by 
re-minting, the amount of subsidiary 
silver in circulation. Such a step will 
lessen the financial strain upon the Eu- 
ropean nations which possess the 
double standard. With such an evi- 
dence of the growing conviction abroad 
that silver is constantly, by reason of 
its increased production, becoming less 
and less available as money of ultimate 
redemption and more and more a mere 
article of merchandise, it would be sui- 
cidal for the United States to attempt 
to ‘‘ do something for silver.’’ 

But, of course, the real key to inter- 
national bimetallism is held by Great 
Britain, and that Government refuses 
to unlock the door. The proposal that 
the Bank of England-should exercise its 
charter right to hold one-fifth of the 
bullion in its issue department in the 
white metal, aroused such an emphatic 
and general protest in English financial 
and mercantiie circles, that no Ministry 
would have ventured to permit such a 
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dilution of the Bank’s reserve. But 
the position of the Indian Government, 
in regard to the reopening of the mints 
of that country to silver, was the really 
decisive factor. Lord Salisbury’s reply 
to the American Commissioners was 
practically based upon the representa- 
tions made to him by the Government 
of India. No one who reads this reply 
may fail to be convinced of the hopeless 
outlook for free coinage of silver, inde- 
pendently or by international agree- 
ment. TheIndian Government points 
out that the suspension of freecoinage on 
June 26th, 1893, has led to comparative 
stability in the ratio between the rupee 
and sterling currency. The decline in 
the price of silver bullion, which was so 
rapid and severe after the closing of the 
mints, produced harmful effects on In- 
dia’s trade; but the worst of these is 
over,and that country has, for some 
time, enjoyed a stable rate of exchange 
and is on the point of securing stabili- 
ty at 16d. per rupee—an accomplish- 
ment which would be of immense bene- 
fit to the Indo-British trade. 

The Indian Government shrinks from 
the violent disturbance of Indian trade 
and industry which, it holds, would fol- 
low a rise in exchange bound to occur if 
an international free silver coinage ratio 
of 15% to 1 were adopted. Doubt is 
expressed of the ability of France and 
the United States to carry out any such 
agreement, and the point is urged that 
very serious consequences would follow 
a possible reduction of either of the two 
countries for a time to a paper currency 
as a consequence of the failure of the 
silver experiment. It was pointed out 
that no bimetallic plan could be suc- 
cessful without the co-operation of free 
coinage on the part of England. The 
British Government made the most 
emphatic statement to the American 
Commissioners and the French Ambas- 
rador in London on this point, and it 
negatived all idea that the British mints 
would be reopened, irrespective of the 
views on bimetallism held by some of 
the members of the Cabinet. In view 
of this situation of affairs it is more than 
a waste of time—it is an injury to the 
material interests of the United States 
—to attempt to prolong the agitation 
for a proposition shown to be purely 
chimerical. , 





Monetary Affairs. 


A MORE conservative feeling is devel- 
oping among business men, not a few of 
whom confess considerable disappoint- 
ment. General trade is less active; the 
stock market suffered a sharp decline; 
Cuban affairs have again become a dis- 
turbing element, and there is more or 
less anxiety concerning the spirit likely 
to be manifested at the next Congress. 
Altogether there is perhaps more of both 
fear and disappointment than the situa- 
tion warrants. Unquestionably the re- 
turn of prosperity will be largely influ- 
enced by the attitude of Congress. If 
that body supports the Administration 
in its present policy toward Spain, con- 
ditions will favor business recovery, 
while, on the other hand, should there 
be another outbreak of jingoism at 
Washington for the purpose of forcing 
the President, the result cannot be 
otherwise than unsettling. In other re- 
spects the business outlook is not by 
any means discouraging; for trade is al- 
ways quiet at this season of the year. 
The election, while in some particu- 
lars disappointing, revealed a strong 
growth of the reform vote, not alone 
in New York, but elsewhere. This 
rousing of the intelligent classes 
from apathy bodes well for the future, 
for Congress must in time bend to the 
sober and honest will of the people. 
There are other reasons for hopefulness. 
The silver question is already dead, and 
the movement for currency reform pro- 
gresses favorably. The monetary com- 
mission is working hard for the devel- 
opment of an ideal reconstruction of 
our currency, which when given out 
will form the basis of discussion and 
help formulate public opinion. Secre- 
tary Gage is working equally hard on 
the same lines, but influenced by what 
he believes Congress willaccept. Presi- 
dent McKinley, having fulfilled his 
pledges regarding the tariff and silver, 
is. now prepared to turn his attention to 
the currency, and is in hearty accord 
with Secretary Gage in all essentials. 
As a number of our Representatives are 
known to have undergone a change of 


opinion on the subject, and Speaker 
Reed is now disposed.to make this a 
leading issue, the prospect of successful 
legislation in the near future is really 
encouraging. Everything depends upon 
the forcible expression of public opinion, 
without which Congress will not act 
and without which permanent business 
recovery will be impossible. 





The stock market was weak and 
lower. Tammany success; a series of 
resolutions by the Chamber of Com- 
merce asking for increased war protec- 
tion, and unsettling rumors concerning 
Cuban affairs, afforded an excellent 
basis for bear attacks. Subsequently 
there was some buying to cover short 
sales and a steadier tone prevailed. 
Railroad earnings continue satisfactory, 
44 roads reporting an increase of over 
7%in the fourth week of October, in 
spite of there being one less working 
day than a yearago. Inthethird week 
of October, 83 roads reported a gain of 
11%. It would cause no surprise if 
future gains should be smaller, as the 
rush of grain must soon abate. The re- 
moval of quarantine restrictions in the 
South and the movement of cotton, 
which has thus far been backward, may 
influence the earnings on Southern lines 
favorably. All fear of the Union Pa- 
cific deal disturbing the market has now 
been passed; especially as payments to 
the Government will be made in in- 
stalments, lasting probably until the 
middle of January. This meansthat any 
derangement of the money market 
will be carefully avoided. Bank clear- 
ings do not make such favorable com- 
parisons as in August and September, 
not so much on account of lessened ac- 
tivity now, as because of the extraor- 
dinary depression that existed last year. 
Last week clearings at leading cities 
were nearly 18% ahead of the same week 
in 1896. Foreign exchange was firm in 
spite of a good supply of commercial 
bills. Sterling bills were in good de- 
mand and money is firm at nearly all 
the European financial centers. Our 
foreign trade, of course, continues in 
favorable condition, and Europe remains 
alarge debtor to us, tho this debt has 
been much reduced by return of our in- 
vestments. The local money market is 
easy, call loans on stock ruling 1%@ 
2% Time money is 244@4% for two to 
six months respectively. Commercial 
paper is in good demand and moderate 


supply, 60 to go-day indorsed bills re-_ 


ceivable being quoted at 34@4%. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
















Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
America +. «BAT BS deiok 
170 16y 172 
BOWERY. ...000 00800005 sly 3UU coos 
Broadway...........- 235 20 240 
Butchers’ and ~ ileal vt esee lul 
Central National. . 161 lou coon 
Chase National...... 225 5uu case 
Chatham........ 294 290 305 
Chemical. . 4,250 4,00U ous’ 
 _ 402 625 oll 
Citizens’ 15 16 14u 
Columbia 170 ee 1%5 
Commerce Wwi34 2U8 coe 
Continental 131 ove 182 
Corn Exchang 295 290 suU 
Kast ki 135 130 14 
Eleventh Wa 275 20 cond 
HITED. ..cccccceee 255 240 coee 
Avenue........ 2,970 YUU ecee 
First National............00.4. sss 2,750 vee 
First National of 8.1 La3kg Lv 15U 
fourteenth liu eves ” 
¥ ven Nationul..... 184 134 . 
Franklin........... 5u 5U cove 
Gallatin’ National.... 3114 310 oone 
Gartield National.... 40u 550 cece 
German American. . - 16 1lu cose 
German age cement 1b 36u coos 320 
16U poo 
85 coos 
150 coos 
145 Ree 
165 180 
paheupeesossensece 182 cove 
Sesveges pV coos 
215 230 
eo vcccccece 185 190 
bes 120 
bod ev ences coves 162 espe 
ccvccecces 145 150 
Lu 120 
Metropolis........... 440 Ses 
Mount Morris 110 ost 
rr 150 esee 
New Amsterdam 28 ose 
New York........ 236 240 
New York Coun -. 800 65u pose 
New York Nat. no “a . a 85 was 
New York Produce Kx -- LO% 115 120 
eee 97 96 aie 
125 10u ebes 
North America. 135 135 140 
riental.......... 17146 160 130 
Pacific 17644 175 185 
ark.. 65 260 275 
People’s 219 210 miele 
Phenix 1 cece 1u2 
Republic............ 159 150 aes 
Seaboard National. . 170 172 oe 
second National. 485 450 ecco 
Seventh National... 105 100 ecee 
Snoe and Leather... 95 98 lu 
Sixth National. herve srcedee 315 205 eows 
RRS 100 sees luv 
113 110 oeee 
85 st) Ww 
1u2 102 ones 
125 12 cece 
195 ake 185 
21 120 15 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Bid, Asked. 
Seng ies ipcpe sans Aoetocb¥ininss coe cbdevtesee rs ‘tte 
New oupons ol 12734 
= poeee ae ig 
58, coupon Mu lis 
5 oupons...... 11 




















hee 06 

Cc » 1896.. 108 
Cc » 1897... -103 
1898... -108 
Cherokee, 1899,...227.0 070. IIINTIIIINIIN 108 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 6th, were: 
179 | Market and Fulton... 221 





Chat! a. . 294 | North America...... 
Com . 20744 | Tradesmen’s......... ie 
Corn E Exchange 2 25 | 








FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


. The Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture of Kansas recently made 
an estimate of the total value of Kansas 
products for 1897 as being $176, 336, 350, 
the greatest since 1890. 


... The tollowing securities were sold 
at auction: 
1,000 M. C. Rd. cons. 7% ae. :,. ip re 113% 


$5,000 Florida Coat. and Pen. Ry. Co. = 
I sania cn vns sn cnidicte a cesoe 
$18,000 Great aeeekaeis Rd. Co. 4% Col. Trust 


eg TS ae ee a 


10 shares Empire City Fire Ins. Co 
100 shares Guarantors’ Liability Ind. Co. a 
og RG TE Sef RE ONC ie a 10 


.... John E. Borne has been elected 
President of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany te succeed Roswell P. Flower, who 
was obliged to resign on account of 
other business interests. The Colonial 
is the newest trust company in the city 
and has commodious and elegant offices 
in the St. Paul Building. 


. In consequence of the very large 
exports last year from the United States 
to Great Britain the balance in favor of 
the United States was greater than at 
any previous time during the last fifteen 
years, as Consul-General Osborne states 
in alate report to the State Depart- 
ment. He makes the balance $370,- 
000,000. 


... We gather from the report of the 
Government experts who have been in- 
vestigating the agricultural possibilities 
of Alaska that there is a bare chance 
that enough crops may be grown to sus- 
tain its own population, but that the 
markets of the world will not be seri- 
ously affected by any exports from 
Alaska. 


...-A late consular report states 
that the Government of Honduras has 
granted a concession to a_ syndicate 
composed of the following Americans: 
Chauncey M. Depew, W. Seward Webb, 
John Jacob Astor, Benjamin F. Tracy, 
J. G. McCullough, Frederic B. Jen- 
nings, George S. Scott, Nathaniel A. 
Prentiss, Charles McVeigh and Mel- 
ville E. Ingalls, Jr., who bind them- 
selves to construct and open a railroad 
from Puerto Cortez, on the Atlantic 
coast, to the Bay of Fonseca, on the 
Pacific. They obtain possession of 
thirty miles of railroad now in operation 
and they have 100 English feet of land 
on each side of the road, whether it 
passes through public or private lands. 
If through private lands the Govern- 
ment pays an indemnity to the owners, 
and the company is to pay for the im- 
provements. Through inhabited sec- 
tions only one-half the width of land is 
granted. The Government grants five 
square miles of territory for every mile 
of road constructed contiguous to the 
railroad in alternate sections where the 
land is public. The gauge of the road 
is not to be less than 42 inches and the 
agreement provides for the construction 
of a certain number of miles each year 
for four years. At the end of the sixth 
year it is agreed that the road shall be 
completed and open to the public or the 
company shall pay the Government 15% 


- of the gross receipts of the line until 


the conditions are fulfilled. The mail, 
and public officials, traveling as such, 
are to be carried free. All foreign ma- 
terial imported for the construction of 
the road isto be admitted free. The 
syndicate undertakes to liquidate the 
public debt of Honduras, also to estab- 
lish a bank with a minimum capital of 
$500,000 in gold which will have the 
privilege of coining money. 
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DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago and Alton Railroad 
Company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and seventy-five 
cents per share, payable December 1st. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


C. I. HUDSON & CO., 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 


36 WALL STREET, 
DEAL IN 
Glucose Sugar Ref. Co., com. & pfd. 
Wool Exchange Stock. 


Also miscellaneous securities not quoted on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Government 4’ 


e _ 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Municipal Bonds 


For Investor's, 


Bonds issued by Cities, Counties or States are 
as safe when carefully selected as Government 
bonds. 

We offer such bonds in denominations of $500 
and $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 
cent. per annum 

== 


A. C.FROST & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
108-110 La Salle Street, 


For Every Use 
That Money is putto 
ete Checks, 




















list and full information furnished 
invited. 





Chicago. 





B very- & 
mere on this Continent, nt, payable at the 
of New York, 
For fnaividuais, Firms, Societies, 
Tourists, etc. 





Sold without charge for as present. 
Drawn on the Ba system 


heque Ban e 
wht Hal kK Che ques, 
‘Available eall over the “world. 
Send for circulars to Agency of 


The Cheque Bank, Ld., 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y., 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Manager. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


- 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


one is Compan is a aaa hens depository for mone aid 
dis au uthorized to act as guardian, trustee 











crexeoutae. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JamEs, Vice- Pres. 

James S. CLARK, Second Vice-Prea. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HaMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Wu. D. SLOANE, 


Gustav H. ScHWAB, 
FRaNK LYMAN, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
80N PHELPS STOKES, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BaYaRD ai ga 


JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 








CHABLEs 8. SMI ANIEL LORD, 

¥ © Hooxmriien, ae KENNEDY, 

LEX. E. ORE. ILLS, 

WILLiaM H. Macy, JR., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 
WARD E. POOR, President; Oroy Neat 

FISH Vice-President; RICHARD DE AFIELD, 

Vice-President; GE HICKOK, Ceshier. EDW. 

J. BALDWIN, Sart cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital Pcpnapsa bupeusahee Sous by oud -9} ese. gee 
UrplusS.......--....+- is to os bg Evens 
Depos 


of Der nd Investors. 
DIRECTORS: Jose 





sito 
ce on thro mh the Bank. 
iy through esant Fish, 


M tuyvi 
George 8. Hart, Charlies Stermbach, Ebates Scribner, 
ward ©. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 
ugust Belmont, Richard Delanela, Francis R. Apple- 
ton. Jenn Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Fred- 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N.Y. Stock Exch 


MUNICIPAL Waning oe ba 
PAu es 
THE MIDDLESEX 











Equitable Building, 











1875, BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO AND . ALTON RAILROAD £0. 
Go, ILL., November 3d, 1 
NOTICE.—A onl y“atvidend of one Ao Boye and 
seventy-five cents per share has this day been ee 
on the Preferred and Common Stock of this Compan: 
a on the first day of December next to the stoc 
ics of record at the close of business hours on the 


nst. 
eer dividend on shares re red in New York will 
bo paid at the office of the ny’s Agents, Messrs. 
Care. Morgan & Company, y, 44 1 e Street, New York, 
and the dividend on shares registered in Chicago will be 
paid at the office of the Treasurer of the Company. 
C. H. FOSTER, Treasurer. 
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exhibit. The present quiet condition 
of trade is probably only temporary, and 
should be succeeded later on by a fresh 
start. It is generally recognized, how- 
ever, that real prosperity will be a mat- 
ter of slow growth. Frost has appeared 
in some parts of the South, and quaran- 
tine regulations are disappearing in con- 
sequence; so that trade in those districts 
is already recovéring. Wheat was un- 
settled and lower in spite of heavy pur- 
chases for export. Cotton was fea- 
tureless, except that price is so low as 
to create an impression that a reaction 
must come. The manufacturing trade, 
however, both at homeand in England, 
is in an unsatisfactory state,and there is 
certainly a heavy crop of cotton. The 
cotton goods market is in a weak con- 
dition, and print cloths again touched 
the lowest price on record, 2 5-16 cents, 
so that Fall River producers are consid- 
ering curtailment. The demand for 
woolens is also less active, and colder 
weather is needed to stimulate their 
movement. In the iron trade there is 
less doing, and prices have weakened 
somewhat. Producers are wondering 
whether the large consumption of the 
last two months will be sustained or 
cease. If the railroads purchase liberally 
the outcome will be satisfactory; but it 
is not forgotten that much oftheir re- 
cent prosperity was based upon the 
large foreign demand for our wheat, a 
circumstance not likely to be repeated 
next year. Boot and shoe manufactur- 
ers are actively employed on old orders; 
but new orders are scarce, buyers being 
unwilling to pay the higher prices result- 
ing from increased cost of production. 





NEW yore. SECURITY & TRUST CU., 
d 46 Wall Street, New York City. 
The Board ae Trustees of this Company hay pare 5 in da ek 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIV 
Cc Stock of the Aik Tf a 
the ae 4 reco he 


Oct. 6th, 1897. 








READING NOTICES. 


Betpinc Bros. & Co., the great silk manu- 
facturers of 455 and 457 Broadway, are offering their 
New Process Wash Silks in the greatest line of 
colors produced. This line of embroidery silks 
contains the velvet shades for pansies that can be 








Love’s 


Arrows 


are more potent when tipped with 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 


and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Buy them and 
have a Merry Christmas. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Commercial Affairs. 


THE most conclusive evidence of busi- 
ness recovery is found in the monthly 
returns of business failures. According 
to the last statement issued in Dun’s 
Review, the total of commercial failures 
for the last two or three years was as 
follows: 


1897. 1896. 1895. 
January... $18,359,585 $21,735,743 $15,336,804 
February.. 13,672,512 13,130,451 11,994,268 
March..... 15,975,814 22,558,941 20,482,611 
April ...... 17,613,477 12,487,697 10,966,459 
May....... 11,319,389 12,296,348 10,227,606 
JUNC <i, 50. - 14,752,010 15,660,508 19,832,196 
July .......  7s117,727 15,501,095 10,443,198 
August.... 8,174,428 28,008,637 10,778,399 
September. 10,309,033 29,774,917 10,955,652 
October... 9,577,751 14,880,266 15,386,750 
November. seeeee 12,700,856 12,150,329 
December.. sesees 26,000,000 24,651,858 


This is an exceedingly satisfactory 





ed. The lady readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
are thoroughly posted in regard to the high char- 
acter of Belding’s silks, and should read the adver- 
tisement for up to date particulars. 


Ir cannot be denied that the E. Howard Watch & 
Clock Co. have attained — height. Any one 
walking up and down Broadway must of necessity 
see the great tower and clock on the New York Life 
Building, at Leonard Street and Broadway. It is 
probably one of the most complete specimens of 
tower clocks in this country; in fact, it is the mas- 
ter-clock of the time-keeping system of the building; 
comprising from 200 to 500 clocks. The striking 
part requires a bell weighing 6,500 pounds, while to 
operate the clock movement and the striking mech- 
anism weights of 3,000 pounds are required. The 
dials are twelve feet in diameter, and are construct- 
en of glass and iron. The clock will be illuminated 
at night. 


AN AMERICAN INVENTION 


FINDS ITS WAY AROUND THE WORLD. 
USED IN THE INTERIOR OF ASIA. 
Tue Rev. J. C. Mechlin, of Salmas, Persia, pur- 
chased a Rochester Radiator some two years ago. 
This had to be packed on mules from the coast in- 
land, 600 miles, the freight being $8.00. He was so 
pleased with results, notwithstanding this item of 
expense, that he at once ordered from the Rochester 
Radiator Co., of Rochester, N. Y.,a dozen more to 
fit up schools and hospitals at his mission station. 
It was not long before other missionaries visitin 
him saw that he was making one stove do the work 
of two, and they also fitted up other stations and 
reported their success to other missions in China 
and Japan. They, too, have availed themselves of 
their use. This certainly demonstrates that the 
Rochester Radiator does all that the manufacturers 
claim for it. 


BELDINGS NEW PROCESS 


Wash Embroidery Silks 


ABSOLUTELY THE FASTEST DYES MADE.} 

GRANTED BY ALL to be the largest, the most 
artistic, and most closely graded line of colors ever 
made. 

IT is the ONLY line of embroidery silks containing 
the VELVET shsdes for pansies that CAN BE 
LAUNDERED. 

Belding’s New Process Embroidery Silks 
are used by all the leading teachers, dealers and Socie- 
ties of Decorative Needlework in the country. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for ‘‘ NEEDLE and HOOK.” 


A large, beautifully illustrated instruction book 
teaching embroidery, knitting and crocheting, in their 
most up-to-date form. 

SEND 6 CENTS in stamps for Belding’s [L- 
LUSTRATED tal of stamped linen 
CENTER PIECES, DOYLEYS, LUNCH 
CLOTHS, CUSHION TOPS, TABLE COV- 
ERS, PHOTO FRAMES, GLOVE, VEIL 
AND HANDKERCHIEF CASES, BUREAU 
COVERS, TRAY CLOTHS, etc. 

In this Catalogue isa TABLE OF SHADING, 
giving the color numbers for WORKING ANY 
DESIGN SHOWN inthe CATALOGUE. 

Send 15 cents in stamps for a set of the Belding’s 
Color Studies and Silk Holders combined. 

Address 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


455 Broadway, New York. 
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Rocxwoon’s Puorocrapus of Children beat the 
world! $6 per dozen. 1440 Broadway (40th St.). N.Y 


fe ae, 
Constable K2Co. 


Parisian Lingerie. 


Silk and Flannel House Jack- 
ets, Silk Petticoats, Import- 








ed Tea-Gowns, Corsets. 


Children’s Wear, 


Dancing and School Frocks, 
Long Coats, Blouse Jackets. 


Hreoadovary KH 1 9th Ss, 


NEW YORK. 





Dress Goods, 
Winter Season. 


ELEVENTH STREET STORE. 


Paris Novelty Fabrics, covered from edge to 
edge with brilliant Mohair Braid :—Red, brown, 
blue and green, with black Grecian Brading. 
Merveilleux Coverts in new shades—castors, 
greys, browns and olives—made for the Tailor- 
ing Trade. 
Armurettes ia full range of Vigoureux shades 
Brilliant Colored plaids. 
An extraordinary line of Ladies’ Broad Cloth. 
$1.00 per yard. 
46-inch Henrietta, 18 twill 
shades, 


fine, beautiful 


65 cents per yard. 
Russian Frisette—a high novelty—brought 
out to sell for $!.50 per yard; now marked 
1.00 per yard. 


James Mebreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith Street, 


New York. 





AND 


BURNHAM 


Dey iterEe9 ma AND ) permis oe 
“Sens, MituNnert AND © 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 


315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pehnsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 


" cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
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Insurance. 
The Most Venerable. 


THE Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, of London, advertises some par- 
ticulars about itself which are interest- 
ing, not only in themselves but because 
British offices do not make such fre- 
quent and detailed statements as are 
required under American laws. The 
Society, familiarly known as ‘‘the old 
Equitable,” dates from 1762, and claims 
to be the oldest Mutual in existence, as 
well as to have been the first to charge 
rates of premium varying into the age 
at entry. For the ninety-six years 
ending with 1896, its summary is given 
thus: 


Premiums received..........-.. $127,238,865 
ee 100,037,495 
EIB. 5055s vexcneesce 112,319,035 

** surrender values....... 10,955,965 
EB 555 >> enna 807,825 
Total payments.............. $224, 120,320 
Assets now invested............. 21,607,660 


Over the whole period, for every $1,000 
that became a claim the Society paid an 
average of $2,123, and the beneficiaries 
received an average return of $176 for 
every $100 paid in premiums. Out of 
104 claims maturing in 1896, the pay- 
ment was over three times the claim in 
six cases, over twice in 47 cases, and 
over 1% timesin 81 cases, or more than 
three-fourths of the whole. Particu- 
lars of seven recent claims are given 
thus: 


Amount 

Policy Amount Total Paidon 
Number. Date. Insured. Premi’ms. Claim. 
~ 2 1821 $25,000 $35,210 $108,875 
4,060...... 1827 10,000 6,955 38,050 
an 1833 7,500 8,735 26,250 
ae 1838 10,000 12,000 32,550 
7 Pee 1842 5,000 2,280 15,115 
y PY ee 1844 25,000 42,705 72,750 
8,841...... 1856 20,000 29,395 50,800 


It should not escape notice that in 
this, as in most instances of advertised 
large returns, the policies are of old 
date. Yet indisputably the whole show- 
ing made is excellent, and we would not 
in the least disparage it. The figures 
given cover only the century now draw- 
ing near its close, and the venerable 
society was thirty-seven years old when 
the nineteenth century began, having 
entered its teens when the disturbance 
arose between his Majesty George III and 
his American colonies. Remembering 
that life insurance, in this country and 
as we in this country understand it, 
is not more than a half century old, 
one would not look for much growth 
before 1850; yet what has ‘‘the old 
Equitable’ been doing in the last fifty 
years, or even the last thirty? How it 
compares on the score of growth, with 
any large American company, need not 
be pointed out in detail; the difference 
is explained in the last paragraph of its 
full-page advertisement, in which the 
words italicized below are given in heavy 
black letters: 

** The Society deals directly withthe public, 
without the intervention of the unneces- 
sary middleman. It has mo agents and 
pays 0 commissions, by which alone the 
members have benefited to the extent of 
at least $10,000,000. A person wishing 
to become a member should write to the 
Actuary for a prospectus, which contains 
an explanation cf and rates for the dif- 
ferent classes of Assurance and full in- 
structions how to make a proposal.”’ 

Is the middleman unnecessary? He 


costs, certainly, and the members must 
pay for him with the other items of 
management expenses; if he is omitted, 

those who do write for prospectus and in- 
structions and then do make their appli- 
cations without him do not have him to 
pay for, but there wili be comparatively 
few of them, as the Equitable’s experi- 
ence shows, Isbigness in an insurance 
of any advantage tothe members? As 
to each individual member, it cannot 
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serve him unless it reduces the mortal- 
ity cost, or the management cost, or 
both; plainly, size cannot do cither, be- 
yond the point where “‘average”’ attains 
full play and the business is enough to 
fully employ all the force and ‘‘ plant” 
which are essential for operating at all. 
On the other hand, it may be plausibly 
argued that size benefits the members 
collectively in drawing more people in, 
and thus extending the advantages to a 
larger number. 

The reader can form his own opinion 
as to where the merits lie. Evidently, 
the middleman is deemed unnecessary 
according-to British notions and habits; 
and direct dealing is, even there, deal- 
ing in a small way, as is shown per- 
haps more forcibly still by the results 
of governmental life insurance through 
the post-office. 


The Point of Quality. 


THE concluding sentences in an arti- 
cle in the last number of the 7ravelers’ 
Record please us. The Company says 
to its agents: 





‘‘We want good risks and plenty of 
them, large and small, and in securing 
them work on the plan that quality is the 
crown of good business. Zhe most valu- 
able agent a company can have is the one 
who, running a mile to secure a good risk, 
will run two to avoid a doubtful one.” 


We emphasize these words because 
they strike a note which ought to be 
kept sounding and be widely heard and 
heeded. How many men are there, 
either before the counter or behind it, 
in any field of insurance, who really be- 
lieve, and act as if they believed, that 
quality is the crown and test of work 
and no work is worthy which is want- 
ing in it? How many fire underwri- 
ters are not more likely to chase a 
premium, if they chase it out through 
the window, than to believe they 
have done a good piece of work if 
they have avoided a risk not worth 
touching? How many agents act as 
if they did not believe the rule to be, 
get good business if you can, but get 
business? In the life field, how many, 
in or out of the Home office, really be- 
lieve (if actions show belief) that the 
only business worth taking is the busi- 
ness which stays, and that all rebated 
risks—risks which are practically hired 
to come in—are in their very nature 
business which goes, not stays, and the 
sooner it goes (except by death) the 
better? 

We all say honesty is the best policy, 
but the test comes when some present 
advantage is offered by just clipping 
honesty a little bit on an edge or punch- 
ing awee holein the middle. Quality is 
the crown of business. Undoubtedly, 
and easily—as a motto for framing, or 
in church, or at an insurance dinner; 
but if the agent who selects and win- 
nows his business is esteemed the valu- 
able one, does his company make him 
know the fact ? Negatives do not count 
peculiarly in insurance, and an agent 
cannot ask pay because he saw a bad 
risk and did not go after it; but is there a 
way of paying him according to the bad 
business he refuses? If he runs that 
two miles to get away from a poor risk, 
or to cancel one which has become or 
is found to be poor, how then? Is his 
value valuable—to himself? If it were 
practicable to shut out all the bad risks, 
the good ones would be relieved from 
paying for them and a powerful pressure 
would be applied to make them good 
ones. 

Twice two are four, and these sen- 
tences put affirmatively are also true. 
But is all done about it which could be? 

We don’t answer the questions. We 
ask them. 


An Insurance Compend. 


WE have from the Spectator Company, 
which for many years has made a spe- 
cialty of insurance publications, a Com- 
pendium of Official Life Insurance re- 
ports for 1895 and 1896. This handy 
volume of 80 pages (price one dollar) 
consists -of 60 tables giving various 
particulars of financial condition of the 
companies. Each table includes a col- 
umn of ratios, and usually one of ‘‘ rank 








in ratio” also. The work, like most 
and perhaps all other publications 
which go largely into comparisons, is 
quite open to criticism because of the 
overdoing of the ratio; pushed too far, 
that inevitably becomes fanciful, incon- 
sequent, and even misleading. For ex- 
ample, the companies which have the 
largest surpluses and the largest excess 
of income over outgo are not necessari- 
ly best and the ridiculous irrelevancy 
of the ratio of assets to liabilities has 
often been pointed out; if the latter 
ratio meant anything, the man with ten 
dollars in hand and fifty cents of debts 
owed would be financially stronger than 
the man who had ten millions in bank 
and owed one million. We lately saw 
a story in print on this fashion: an 
agent, representing a good company, 
was told by a prospective customer that 
he had decided to place his insurance 
in another company. But, said the 
agent, my company is the stronger and 
better, and I can prove it officially. 
Challenged to make good his random 
assertion, he picked up a State report 
and hunted; then he went triumphant- 
ly to his man and pointed out that the 
number and ratio of ‘‘ not taken’’ poli- 
cies in the other company was very 
much less than in his. There, said he, 
now you can see it; you see my compa- 
ny is so careful that it rejects a great 
many, but ¢#a¢ company isn’t particular, 
and takes anybody it can get! As the 
solicited man knew nothing about what 
‘‘not taken” means, the plea—which 
was not much more illogical than many 
ratios are—secured him, according to 
the story. 

The agent who is at once diligent, 
intelligent and fair, can find in this vol- 
ume items of comparison which will be 
of value to him, and he will use them 
fairly; the one who merely wants to 
secure applications will probably search 
it for material wherewith to pervert 
facts, and he will easily find it. The 
order and typography are all that could 


be desired, and the work is certainly 
handy. 





Insurance Items. 


On the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, in May last, the general 
agents of the company were gathered to 
partake of the feast of reason and flow 
of soul. They seem to have derived 
from the attendant festivities a great 
deal of energy, and the occasion was of 


much value to them and to the com- 
pany itself, as is shown in the fact that 
the new business written during the ten 
months of 1897 is greater than in any 
other similar period in the history of 
the company, and that the gain for the 
same time over 1896 is 2,593 policies 
for $7,760,000. It will be of interest to 
policy-holders to learn that, notwith- 
standing the increased age of member- 
ship and greater volume of business on 
the books of the company, the death 
losses are over $100,000 less than dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1896. 


----An easy and certainly expedi- 
tious way of closing up an assessment 
association is that adopted by the offi- 
cers of the World’s Mutual Benefit As- 


INSURANCE. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897......818,546,959 
LIA ABILITIES... pat Ooabessite rete 17,203,296 3: 
SUB PUUS.......ccccccccscsevssve 341; 


~ sake na Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 











1851. 1897. 
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sociation, a West Virginia assessment 
corporation doing business in Minneso- 
ta, the officers of which left Minneapolis 


recently, taking with them all the assets 


of the company. Their whereabouts 


are unknown, 


Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$31,636,776 
Insuranée in Foree, 118,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 














Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance ofall 
Kinds, General Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds 


This company has had many more years’ experience in 
Liability business than any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 


It will continue to give pulicy holders the same thorough 
care and permanent protection which have given it 
its high reputation in the past. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U.S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 
No. 51 Cedar St., New York. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 











Cash Capital........ .........0005 $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
FOTCE, CLC.........ceececseeeceeees 4,212,128 37 


Net Surplus..............:..s0e00+ 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASSCIS.............c0seeeeee 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1896.......sseccececcecereee $25,910,904 88 
LIABILITIES. ....cccccccccccccccccesescccccs 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms at Life and Endowment policies issued 
A 1H distributions are pa’ / upon all polictes. 
ley hes. indorsed thereon cash surrender 
and -up lnouran rauce values to whic the insured is 
=a Ld the Massachusetts Statute. 
ry rates and values ~ end age sent en appli- 
e Company's O: 


Band. F. STEVENS, = maton 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 








GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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Making a Future. 


A MODERN novélist has some- 
where written that “the day be- 
fore marriage and the hour before 
death a man thinks least of his 
purse and most of his neighbor.” 
In that epigrammatic sentence lies 
much truth. He must be a cal- 
lous-minded man indeed who, be- 
fore his marriage, does not see 
that there is a family to be in- 
trusted to his care, or who depends 
upon any happy-go-luckiness for 
their certain support. Every one 
stands ready to forgive the bride- 
groom-about-to-be if he show him- 
self a little lavish with his purse 
the day before his wedding, but he 
need not on that account bid fare- 
well to judgment and discretion. 
Those qualities should tell him 
that all life is uncertain, and that his 
wife at least, even if there are no 
others to follow, cannot but find 
her whole future shaped by just 
what he is then doing, or may do, 
to make that future. 

Now, if he can ever do anything, 
and do it to the best advantage, it 
is on the day before his marriage. 
It is not that then his incentive is 
actually greater, but that it then 
seems to be greater. Why should 
he hesitate an instant in putting at 
once among his presents to the bride 
the best of all human devices—a life 
insurance policy in the best and old- 
est of all the great companies, The 
Mutual of New York? It is the 
resource of the man not only of 
moderate means, but of the well- 
to-do and wealthy as well. 

If this argument be true in the 
particular case here instanced, it is 
none-the-less true at all times. “ The 
better the day, the better the deed ”; 
but a wise action is always wise. 
To-day you may well be able to 
get this policy; you certainly will 
not be able to get it in the “hour 
before death.” Do not then post- 
pone it till too late, or the suffering 
of that hour, sure to all, will be ac- 
companied by needless and poign- 
ant regret. Without delay see the 
nearest agent of The Grand Old 
Mutual, and take the first steps in 
the guidance of the future. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
inning 


7 Stat 











Kighty-Sixth A 
Cash Low echabistechbecdnpestececencstascecce $500,000 
Reserve fo: yo-mnpurence: 7 all other claims 1,560,056 
Surplus over all Liabilities............+++-++++ 465,734 


' Total Assets, ae rn 1897... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


1897. NATIONAL 1897, 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all ci - $1,000,000 00 


casn.. 
Funds rese: to meet all liabilities : 
Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 
99S:;580 ¢ 
1,037,580 14 


es woes cntcco eh fs sis 
N a= a over Capital and Liabil- 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B.R.STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 











FILES ANO BINDERS. 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue InpE- 
PFNDENT, capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 
for$z.co, 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 

tain the following 

“After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the ermppind in | reaget either of 
travel, 1 

All Death Clatme paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and aunoreeee ts, wishing to represent 


this pes gir 9 mT cate with the Presi lent, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE) Fis PURFORD eh erebeccece President. 











FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G, WILLIAMG............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
eg J. TUCKER Builder. 
H. PERKINS, JR., Pri 





anes R. PLUM 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorkK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

TREAT THB, 0 cc cvcccccccccccsccscesosccccs _1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums.................--0++ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3st December, 1896............00006 $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

PORIOE...0 corccccccveccccesccces $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,805 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

COCAMAMEOG Go os oc ccc ccccccccscccvcaccccccess 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
I BE RE, oo cccccccvencccessccscocececsee 175,229 25 

iain vscb ci svasscececntscccctecsevc $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The ding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willcease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVE H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
ES DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
MES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY. 
WILLTAM DE GROOT,’ WA DRON ‘P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD 
HORACE GRA OSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN Dz e THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HEARY & RA Why EVERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM E. DOD WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENUE “TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOH L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. wa GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN Mie Ww GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


GUSTAV BMSINCK.” FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F.A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P.JOHNSON. 3d Vice-Pres. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pineand William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. TIcCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 








Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335). -...--.2+ ccccccecececceececes $113,446,868 
I BN io bia o oaisnidic ccccece cape sccvecesctseeseseces 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)..............20+0005- 16,852,400 
Net Premiums in comrse of collection... ......:.cccccccccccccccccvcccccccces 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest...........22.2eeeeeeeeeeees 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged: thereon in Lia- 

II ais Ce cnccdes +o beed« ovinsicdapdc<ched wedkediandedsees 6,996, 392 
RN OEMs oo ciclaNida ds ecsiduns knin.cclde cae cqgetsscevcneass ccs 1,422,729 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352,403)......+..-.++- 200 

Se ee nea naudaenin $187,176,406 





LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 
Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 190,387 


ic dvedcnn ies sncrevawsseedcei elas $ 160,494,409 
Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 


$158,115,938 











New York State Insurance Department)...... 26, 6 8 1,997 
Ii cciredstacdetavancsee unas $187, 176, 406 
INCOME—1896. 

New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities.............eseeeeeeeeeceees $6,032,946 
A IIIS rhein ccinnocs (xe paudansemes nnai cuss setae acsteatetecees 25, 105,130 
NOIR aan la dent d nasa we we cae es nce co-ixipdem Cnacn ea eee deeveeeuue 8,001,482 
EE NM a = 6 clare cay oh arlasa cis «io ccesic ance tales, asaees $39,139,558 

DISBURSEMENTS—1896 
A ORNs i rau a ea ends éasb ci dadencasesgnd Woke daawikae $9,462,506 
SOW roio ete vos. co 0c honed eelnig slo ce scncons cvavedisvnscinsinseadevetinasences 2,430,881 


Dividends and other payments to policy-holders 














rttseeseeeeres teeeeeeeees 6,590,234 
Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 

and Inspection Of RiSks........0cccsscccescscesesccccccescosesceseces 3,099,036 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 

Afid MISCEMATICONS SEPENGILUTES. « «2.05505 .0.cccccccvecrcsconsccecsceess 4,816,298 

FObaE PST SOITIOIVES « «oo 5 occ ccsccccccncsicces --$26,398,955 

POUND Ol MNUNING oss casi 3a vos siecoe cece cscs sescvcernvesseeestiesecctesee 12,740,603 

« Patalses ccc. se: Eee ua ntea sdacues Sosadarsevers vaucecls $39,139,558 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1895......-.++0+ee08 277,693 $799,027,329 

+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896............seseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 54,389 121,564,987 

Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 652 2,247,878 

GMa s cic ealdaanis vided ccvccmesewaiccseryoonntes 332,:734 $922,840,194 

Eckl E arr TE LO ara. 2a 4's seis vig:nid 6 o:sielsiaisicinieclnie eniaincnwcsee sions 32,949 96,023,546 

+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896.... ......+-+- 299,785 - $826,816,648 

AIC a vin nncsasccckasiecaccecesuvesdetneces 22,092 $27,789,319 

New Applications Declined in 1896.............eseeeeeeeeeeeee eens 7,103 18,684,383 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January 9th, 1897. 

1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be $s | 58, | 5,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
$ 187,176,406, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 











[é.:s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
SOHN A. McCALL......-.ccceee seers President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK. .........ccccccee Vice-President. | HUGHS. THOMPSON Comptroller. 
A. H. WELCH..............- 2d Vice-President. | A- HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.34d Vice-President. | THEODORE M. BANTA............... Cashier. 
Re We WEEBG...........ccccccsscccescees Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY..................5- Auditer. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY..............-- Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. HENRY C. MORTIMER......Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. 
WILLIAM F.. BUCKLEY........-. 0200 ee ee seeeeee Capitalist. . GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co. 
JouN CLAFLIN.........The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | AuGusTus G. PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U. S. Treasury. | GEORGE W. PERKINS.................. 3d Vice-President. 
Tuomas P. Fow.er, Pres. N. Y, Ontario& Western, | EpmunD D. Ranpo.tpu...Pres. Continental Nat’! Bank, 

R.R. WRSRAR TR, BUMMER oc occ cc cece cccccse cence Attorney at Law. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS..........+++++ Treasurer of Company. | OSCARS. STRAUS.........2...cceceeeseceeeees China Ware. 
WILLiaM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York City. 
Wm. B. HORNBLOWER........ Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | HENRY TUCK..............2..ceeecceeeeeee Vice-President. 
WALTER H. LEwIs....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | Joan J. VALENTINE..... Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex, 
Woopsury Lanepon..Joy, Langdon & Co., Dry Goods. | A. H. WELCH...........seeeseeeeeeeeeee 2d Vice-President. 
ROBERT J. LOWRY.........-seccceeeecceeseeeseeeees Banker. | DAVID A. WELLS...........0csceccsecseceeeeees Capitalist. 
JOHN A. MCCALL. ...........cecccceececeneeeeeees President. 
* Does not include any unreported ~~ premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the 

first eg been paid in c: 
tNo policy. orsum of insurance is included in these 3 -y A a where the first premium therefor, as iv- 
vided in the contract, has been paid to the Company in 
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Old and Young. 


The Flight of the Young 
Bird. — 


BY B. S. YOUREE, 


JENNIE WREN, Jennie Wren, that day in 
the spring 
When you builded your pretty nest 
Of twigs and of leaves and a velvet 
string 
And down from your gentle breast— 
Did you know that I watched you and 
wept? 


Did you know, Jennie Wren, that day in 
the spring 
When you taught your birdlings to fly, . 
And the oldest one sang from-his wood- 
bine swing 
**Good-by, little mother, good-by!”’"— 
Did you know that I watched you and 
wept? 


I saw how you felt that day in the spring 
When the other birds seemed so gay, 
When the mocking-bird trilled, you es- 

sayed to sing, 
But your song was a sorrowful lay— 
I heard it and watched you and wept! 


I wept, Jennie Wren, for early that 
spring 
My own brave bird took his flight; 
He parted the air with valiant wing 
And soared from my ken, from: my 
sight. 
That is why I watched you and wept! 


And I’m thinking now, in my desolate 


nest, 
God watches through all the long 
years, 
He knows the weight of this stone in my 
breast, 


He keeps the count of my tears— 
And he knows how often I’ve wept. 


SHREVEPORT, La. 


By a Majority of One. 


BY JOHN H. ROBINSON. 





ALLOW me to introduce to you Janet 
Armitage, and Samuel, her husband. 
In physique Janet is what an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, addicted to adjec- 
tives and more fluent than precise in 
using them, would have called ‘‘a large, 
commodious woman.’’ Her cheeks are 
smooth and ruddy. Her eyes are 
bright. The light brown hair so 
smoothly brushed back from her fore- 
head shows scarce a trace of gray. 

A striking contrast to this well-pre- 
served woman of sixty is the husband, 
who is several years her junior. A 
small, thin man, with narrow chest and 
stooped shoulders, very bald, very gray, 
and deeply wrinkled about the eyes and 
mouth; insignificant in appearance, 
nervous and fussy in manner, yet with- 
al having a very good opinion of him- 
self. 

Janet Armitage is a woman of more 
than ordinary intelligence, a shrewd, 
practical woman, a woman of great 
piety, intensely devoted to her church, 
implicitly accepting its creed. Hers is 
a strong, self-reliant nature, always ag- 
gressive, at times domineering. 

I have heard some people express pity 
for Samuel Armitage, because in most 
things, tho not always without reluc- 
tance, he follows Janet’s will rather 
than his own inclinations. He eats and 
drinks only what his wife thinks is good 
forhim; in this thereis hardship. He 
wears such clothing as she approves; 
this sometimes brings vexation of spirit. 
He is by nature a spendthrift. He does 
not ask value received for every penny 
disbursed. He would take a childish 
delight in spending a small portion of 
their income foolishly. Janet, as chan- 

ellor of the domestic exchequer, posi- 
tively forbids unnecessary expenditure. 

At the Sabbath services he is as regu- 

lar in attendance as Janet. No one 
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could beZmore regular. Sister Armi- 
tage has not been absent from a mid- 
week prayer-meeting for years, nor has 
she ever gone without her husband, tho 
once he told me confidentially that he 
considered these meetings a weariness 
to the flesh, and that he very much 
preferred dozing in the comfortable 
rocking-chair at home to dozing in the 
straight-backed, hard-bottomed seats 
at the church. 

Brother Armitage is averse to public 
speaking. His religious life is but a 
dim reflection of his wife’s. He has no 
rich spiritual experiences to relate for 
the edifying of the brethren. No one 
ever commends his prayers. Yet the 
minister knows he can depend on 
Brother Armitage to help him out 
when there. is an awkward pause in the 
service. Some malicious persons aver 
that it is not a sense of duty but a 
nudge from Janet’s elbow that brings 
him to his feet on such occasions. To 
these same persons may be traced the 
report that Samuel is a weak man and 
very much henpecked. Whether this 
report is well founded let each one 
judge for himself. We are all more or 
less the creatures of environment, and 
it is an open question whether there is 
less merit in subservience to a stronger 
will than in submission to the pressure 
of events. : 

Samuel is proud of Janet, loving her 
as well as most men love their wives; 
yet it irks him to feel that hers is so much 
the stronger spirit. So, tho he loves 
Janet dearly, his position has seemed 
tolerable only because he believes that 
by virtue of his sex he is her superior. 
The female mind, so he has persuaded 
himself, was created incapable of grasp- 
ing the great problems involved in the 
government of municipalities,states and 
nations. Men had intuitively perceived 
the design of the Creator, and in laying 
the foundations of governments had 
expressly provided that women should 
be debarred from participation in public 
affairs. For this was Samuel devoutly 
thankful. 

As for Janet, she has always rejoiced 
that he could take such satisfaction in 
the exercise of his civic privileges. She 
has never advocated equal suffrage; for 
herself she has not even wished it, not, 
however, because she believes her sex in- 
ferior in mental capacity. In her opinion 
the sexes are co-ordinate. Domestic and 
social economics she regards as pecul- 
iarly the province of the women; polit- 
ical economy she is content to leave to 
the men. 





Samuel Armitage was habitually an 
early riser. On the morning of the day 
after the State election in November, 
1893, he arose a little earlier than usual. 
As his custom was, he made a fire in 
the cook-stove, brought in the morning 
paper and sat. down to read. When 
Janet came into the kitchen, afew min- 
utes later, she saw at a glance that 
something had greatly disturbed her 
husband’s peace of mind. The paper 
lay on the floor beside him; with elbows 
on his knees and chin in the palms of 
his hands, he moodily gazed into the 
fire. 

«Did the election go to suit you, 
Sammy ?” she asked, as she opened the 
cupboard and began totake out articles 
which would be needed in the prepara- 
tion of the breakfast. There was no 
response. She bustled about for a 
moment. Sitting down with the coffee- 
millin her lap, she inquired: 

‘«Didn’t your side win?” 

No answer yet. 

‘‘Sammy, what is the matter with 
you? I never did see you so set back. 
Can’t you answer me?’ 

“There’s nothing the matter with 


me,” snapped the old man. ‘‘The 
matter is with the majority of the men 
in this confounded State. They've 
gone and passed that infernal amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving the 
ballot to the women.” ; 

‘«Samuel Armitage, I’m surprised at 
you. Such language! You might as 
well swear.”’ 

«« It’s enough to make a saint swear,” 
was the retort. ‘‘ The sooner we pack 
up and get out of Colorado the better. 
No self-respecting man can take any 
part in politics now.”’ 

There was just the least bit of a smile 
on the old lady’s comely features. She 
took care that he should not see it. 
To her his pride in the petty parts he 
had been permitted to play in local pol- 
itics had ever been amusing, but now 
she felt sorry for him. 

«‘Never mind, Sammy.” said she, 
encouragingly; ‘‘it won’t make much 
difference. Hardly any of the women 
will care to vote.”’ : 

Samuel walked over to the window 
and stood sullenly gazing at the frost- 
bitten grass and the brown, dead leaves 
strewn over it. 

‘Of course,’’ said he, ‘it won’t 
make any difference in the results; but 
there’ll be more votes to count and 
bigger expense bills for the taxpayers to 
pay. Women’s minds ain't fitted to 
understand politics. The women that 
do vote will vote as their husbands or 
fathers or brothers tell them to. But 
the principle of the thing is what I look 
at. It’s against common sense, it’s 
against nature, and it’s against Scrip- 

ture.”’ 

He paused, and for a while drummed 
with his fingers on the window-pane. 

‘« If you should vote, Janet, I’d feel 
disgraced. If you ever do vote—I’ll— 
I'll’’—and his voice trembled with 
emotion. ‘‘I'll leave you. I'll get a 
divorce.’’ 

Turning toward him, she asked, sol- 
emnly: ‘‘Would you do that, Sam- 
my ?”’ 

Perhaps a vision of life without Janet 
arose before him. ‘‘No,’’ said he; ‘‘1 
won't do that; but if you vote, I don’t. 
That’s all there is about it.” 

The subject of woman’s suffrage was 
not mentioned again in that house for 
nearly a year and a half. 





A woman does not live with a man 
for five-and-thirty years—so long a time 
had Janet and Samuel Armitage jour- 
neyed through life together—without 
learning that when her husband is un- 
commonly solicitous lest she overtax her 
strength, he is about to ask a favor 
which he has reason to think she will 
not be disposed to grant. Ona dismal 
March morning Mrs. Armitage came 
into the kitchen to find the water-pail 
filled to the brim, the ashes and splin- 
ters of kindling, which were usually left 
on the floor when the nominal head of 
the house built a fire, carefully brushed 
up, and her husband grinding the cof- 
fee, while his paper lay on the table still 
rolled up as the carrier had thrown it 
into the yard. Halting just within the 
door, she stood with arms akimbo. 
‘* Well, Samuel!’’ 

He tried hard not to look sheepish. 
Taking the coffee-mil! from him, she 
critically examined the contents of the 
drawer. ‘‘You haven't ground that 
half fine enough,” she said; and turn- 
ing the ground coffee back into the hop- 

per and giving the screw a vicious twist, 
proceeded to grind it again. Samuel 
mechanically picked up his paper and 
dropped into the chair by the stove. 
It was in his mind to reply that the mill 
was just as she had used it last. He 
discreetly suppressed the remark. 
‘‘ And, I declare, if you haven’t gone 
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and peeled potatoes and put them on to 
boil. Ishould think you would know 
by this time that I always warm over 
potatoes for breakfast. Samuel Armi- 
tage, I'll thank you not to meddle with 
my work.” 

When the meal was ready they began 
it in silence. Samuel found it difficult 
to introduce the subject of his thoughts, 
and Janet was not disposed to assist 
him. At last, after laboriously clear- 
ing his throat several times, he re- 
marked: 

‘This city election is going to be 
awful close, Janet.’’ 

‘* Well, it doesn’t concern me in the 
least. I’m awoman; I’m not in poli- 
tics.’’ 

‘« Nearly all the women in town are 
going to vote.” 

‘« What of it ?’’ 

‘I’ve been thinking— You see it’s 
this way. When so many of them vote 
they might as well all vote. Our side 
needs every vote it can get. I’d feel 
badly, if we were beaten by a few votes, 
to think that I had not done all I could 
for the ticket.’’ 

‘‘I know you'll do your duty,’’ said 
she, cheerfully. ‘‘ You'll vote accord- 
ing to your principles, and that’s all you 
can do.” 

The old man looked at her patroni- 
zingly, ‘‘ You don’t understand these 
things, Janet. It isn’t always a ques- 


tion of a man’s own vote. Now if I'd 
use my influence ’’— 
‘‘Your énfluence, Sammy! Your in- 


fluence!’’ 

Unheeding the sarcasm the old man 
went on hurriedly: ‘‘If you would vote 
I could explain the situation to you and 
tell you all about the candidates so that 
you could vote intelligently. (Janet's 
eyes flashed threateningly.) Then I’d 
feel that I had done all in my power for 
our ticket. You'll do it, won’t you, 
Janet ?”’ 

‘*I don’t know,” she replied. <‘‘I 
don't care the snap of my fingers about 
voting. What I do care about is seeing 
my husband abandon his lifelong princi- 
ples. The very idea of Samuel Armi- 
tage advocating woman suffrage! If I 
hadn’t heard you with my own ears I 
never would believe it.’’ 

‘*I’m not abandoning my principles,” 
replied he, with just the least resent- 
ment in his tones; ‘‘I haven’t changed 
my mind at all. I don’t believe in 
women voting. It’s what Paul calls 
usurping authority over the men. But 
we've got to the place where we have to 
choose betweentwoevils. Some of our 
party who are sore because they didn’t 
get the nominations have combined 
with the other partiesand put up what 
they call a reform ticket. They've per- 
suaded a lot of the women who have not 
voted before that it’s their duty to sup- 
port this ticket. Tho we usually win 
by a good majority, if we don’t look 
sharp now, our men will be defeated. 
So I think it’s the duty of every woman 
whose sympathies are with us to come 
out and vote for our candidates.” 

Over her glasses Janet eyed him 
severely. While he was speaking she 
had toyed abstractedly with her fork. 
‘‘Samuel,” said she, ‘‘I’m astonished 
at you. Aren’t you ashamed to look 
me in the face and-ask me to vote?” 
There was a longsilence. Janet sipped 
her coffee. Samuel made not the least 
pretense of eating. From behind his 
paper he furtively watched her face. 

‘« Well,”’ said she at last, ‘I’m not go- 
ing to say yet what I'll do. I'll think 
about it. Perhaps if I do vote, I can 
get Miss Burns to vote, too. I'd kind 
of hate to go by myself.”’ 
Miss Burns lived alone in a little cot- 
tage next door. She was Janet’s most 
intimate friend and Samuel’s particular 
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aversion. Her sole amusement, as it 
seemed to him, was to antagonize and 
ridicule all his views. Miss Burns’s 
vote, however, would be worth as much 
as another’s. He brightened visibly. 
«Really, Janet,” said he, ‘‘ that is good 
of you!” , 

An hour later Mr. Armitage was at 
lis party’s headquarters talking over 
the situation, indulging occasionally in 
vague allusions to the number of votes 
he could bring to the support of the 
ticket; while his wife and Miss Burns 
were in consultation in the latter’s cosy 
sitting-room. 

‘* Wants you to vote, does he? Land 
of the livin’! I never would have 
thought that of Mr. Armitage.’’ 

‘‘It’s an awful thing to me, Miss 
Burns, to see that man at his age aban- 
doning principles he’s stood by so 
faithful all his days; to hear him talk of 
using his influence to get women to 
vote, when I know he thinks now, as 
he’s always thought, that the Lord 
didn’t intend women to take part in 
public business. 

‘‘If you had lived with a man for 
thirty-five years ”— 

‘Thank goodness, I never did !” in- 
terjected Miss Burns, _ 

Janet went on without noticing the 
interruption—‘‘and had always been 
proud of him, because he had no bad 
habits and always tried to do right, 
you’d know how I feel now. I won’t 
deny that it’s aggravating to have a 
man talk politics to you as if you were 
a fool; but if he’s a good husband in 
other respects one can put up with 
that. At least I always managed to 
stand it and say nothing. To tell the 
truth, I rather like to see the men a 
little spunky about their political privi- 
leges. If he really believed it was right 
for the women to vote I wouldn’t feel 
so badly about it. To help his party 
win he wants me to doathing he thinks 
is wrong, and that just about breaks my 
heart.’’ ; 

She fanned herself vigorously with 
her handkerchief, swaying back and 
forth in the little rocker which creaked 
beneath her weight. Miss Burns was 
in a fidget lest her favorite rocker 
should collapse. Her views of the du- 
ties of a hostess would not, however, 
permit her to suggest that the visitor 
take another chair. Concealing her 
uneasiness as much as possible she 
knitted industriously. 

For a week the two women held con- 
ferences daily. For a week poor Sam- 
uel endured the agonies of suspense. 
Then, one evening, Janet informed her 
husband that they had decided to vote. 

‘‘We must see about getting you 
registered right away, then,” said he, 
with animation. ‘*Next Saturday is 
the last day for original registration.”’ 

It was one of the proudest days of 
his life; a day to be ranked with that 
onwhich he officiated as one of the 
judges of election in his precinct, or 
that other day, when he had received 
three votes for delegate to the county 
convention, when Samuel Armitage 
‘escorted Miss Burns and Janet to the 
office of the county clerk, where the 
ladies were duly and properly register- 
ed. From that time until election day 
he was diligent in his self-assumed task 
of initiating the two women into the 
political mysteries. Tho they did not 
show as lively an interest in these things 
as he thought voters who wished to act 
intelligently should, they listened pa- 
tiently, never questioning his statements 
of facts or dissenting from his conclu- 
sions. To be sure, Janet had in the 
past persistently declined to discuss 
political matters with him; but that 
was when she had no vote. It was not 
like her to refrain from speaking her 
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mind on a subject which concerned 
her. 

It was not like Miss Burns not to con- 
tradict him. Their attitude puzzled 
him. After a day and a night of seri- 
ous reflection he arrived at a conclu- 
sion altogether satisfactory to himself. 


. The theories of government were be- 


yond their comprehension, and they 
were incapable of discerning the rela- 
tion of the facts he so carefully set be- 
fore them to the principles involved. 
The assent of silence was but the natu- 
ral and reasonable deference of the femi- 
nine to the masculine intellect in mat- 
ters beyond the capacity of the former. 

On the morning of election day he 
was a little nervous—not more than was 
to be expected in a man on whom so 
much depended. ‘‘ Now are you sure, 
Janet,” he asked, ‘‘that you know how 
tomark your ballot? See,’’ spreading 
before her a newspaper containing the 
notice of nominations. ‘‘I’ll show you 
here, on this paper. If you want to 
vote a straight ticket—and of course 
that’s what you are going to do—you 
make an X in this space at the top. If 
you wanted to vote for some men on one 
ticket and some on another you would 
have to put an X opposite the name of 
each man you voted for. Unless people 
are very careful doing that they make 
mistakes and their ballots are thrown 
out. It’s always best to vote a straight 
ticket, and this time there’s no excuse 
for scratching. You're sure you under- 
stand, Janet ?” 

ad f-- 

‘*You put your X right ere. 
you won't forget ?” 

‘‘I guess I’ll be able to remember 
where I want to put that X, Sammy. 


Now 


I’m not quite a fool, even if 1 am going» 


to vote for the first time.” 

‘All right. I’d better go over to 
Miss Burns’s now and explain it to her.” 

It had been his intention to vote 
the two women early. Janet positively 
refused to allow so trivial a thing as the 
casting of a ballot to interfere with the 
routine of the day. Said she: ‘‘ The 
men of this State have given the ballot 
to the women. The next thing for 
them to do is to change the election 
day to suit us. If they don’t we'll 
probably do it ourselves after a while. 
Tuesday is ironing day. Do you see 
that pile of clothes? Notastep will I 
gotoward your polling place until all 
those clothes are ironed.’”’ 

‘*About eleven o'clock, then, you'll 
be ready ?’’ he inquired, tentatively. 

««My conscience, no! Eleven o’clock! 
What are you thinking of? If I went 
away from here at eleven o'clock, when 
would you get your dinner ?”’ 

‘We might have a cold lunch to- 
day,” he suggested. 

‘«There’s nothing in the house for a 
cold lunch, And I'd like for you to tell 
me, Samuel, what earthly difference it 
will make whether we vote early or late. 
Do votes have value according to the 
time of day they’re cast ?’’ 

‘Of course,’’ he grumbled, ‘‘a vote 
is a vote and counts the same no matter 
what time of day it’s cast. But there 
are always some people who care noth- 
ing about principles. They vote for 
whichever ticket seems likely to win. 
So, you see, we can help our side by 
voting early.” 

‘«They won’t get any of that kind of 
help from me,”’ she replied, with empha- 
sis. ‘‘There’s another thing I want to 
ask you, How is any one going to know 
which way we vote? Don’t we havea 
secret ballot ?”’ 

‘* They don’t know for sure,’’ Samuel 
replied, ‘‘how each one votes; but 
they generally know beforehand how 
most of the voters stand, and on 
election day each party has men at the 


different precincts to check ‘off the 
names as they vote. In this way they 
can tell pretty near how things are go- 
ing.’’ He did not think it necessary to 
add that he had caused the names of 
Janet Armitage and Sarah M. Burns to 
be entered on the canvasser’s book as 
adherents of his own party. 

He voted early himself, then came 
home and wandered about the house, 
as his wife said, ‘‘like a lost spirit.’’ 
‘*Do sit down and keep still, Sammy; 
you -make me nervous,” she exclaimed. 
He dutifully sat down. To keep still 
was impossible. He twirled his thumbs, 
tilted his chair (a practice positively 
prohibited by his wife), shuffled his 
feet, and hummed snatches of Salvation 
Army songs, which he enjoyed im- 
mensely and which Janet abhorred. 
The good woman at last declared, with 
much warmth: ‘‘Samuel Armitage, if 
you don’t clear out of this and stay 
away until dinner-time, I won’t vote at 
all. So there now!’’ 

Compelled to choose between such 
alternatives the old man unhesitatingly 
elected to go. He made a tour of as 
many polling-places as were within 
walking distance. He met the chair- 
man of his party’s campaign committee, 
who clapped him on the back and said: 
‘« Everything is coming our way.’’ 

Under ordinary circumstances Mr. 
Armitage objected to being slapped on 
the back. It isa form of salutation not 
much in favor among very slim men 
with rheumatic tendencies. To-day he 
did not feel disposed to display resent- 
ment toward the bearer of such agree- 
able information. 

The good news made him feel quite 
hilarious, and so reckless that when he 
stopped at the grocery-store and found 
the minister there he offered to bet 
with him on the result of the election. 
‘*No, Mr. Armitage,’’ said the minis- 
ter, ‘‘it won’t do for me to bet with 
you. I'll tell you what we willdo, tho. 
If Scott isn’t elected Mayor, you shall 
send a sack of potatoes in my name to 
the People’s Mission.” 

They shook hands on this, and 
Samuel went on his way feeling more 
exuberant than before until it occurred 
to him that his wife might hear of this 
one-sided bet, and then—Janet disap- 
proved of betting. 

He could not eat his dinner, and was 
in a fever of impatience until the ladies 
were ready to go. Arrived at the poll- 
ing place, it was not without misgivings 
that he watched them pass within the rail- 
ing and disappear into separate booths. 
He experienced a decided sensation of 
relief when they rejoined him, and in 
answer to his queries each assured him 
that she was certain she had not made 
a mistake. On the way home he was 
light-hearted as a boy. Miss Burns, 
too, was in excellent spirits. Janet was 
very sober. : 





Again the morning after election day. 
You may be sure that Samuel Armitage 
is awake early. This morning he brings 
in his paper before lighting the fire. 
Carefully adjusting his spectacles he 
glances over the columns of election 
news. ‘‘ Janet, oh, Janet!’’ he cries, 
pushing open the bedroom door; ‘‘ our 
ticket was defeated by just one vote.”’ 

‘¢ Which ticket do you mean?” 

«‘Our ticket. Mr. Scott, of course. 
Oh, if I could only have controlled a 
few more votes!’’ She smiled serenely. 
‘“You don’t seem to mind it much,” 
growled her husband. 

‘¢Why should I? The election has 
gone just as I wanted it to.”’ 

He looked at her in astonishment. 


‘* You don’t mgan to say, Janet, that - 


you wanted to see. the reform ticket 
elected ?”’ 
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*¢ Yes, I did; and I voted for it.’’ 

«« And Miss Burns?’’ 

‘« Miss Burns voted as I did.’’ 
“Well!” he exclaimed, wrathfully, 


‘I hope you are satisfied. You, Janet 
Armitage, defeated Scott. You pre- 
vented the re-election of the best 


mayor this city ever had. Yow will be 
responsible for the mismanagement of 
this city during the next two years. 
We didn’t care so much about the 
other officers if only we could have 
elected the mayor. But tho Owens had 
only one majority for mayor all the 
rest on his ticket were elected, with 
plenty of votes to spare. They’re all 
incompetent. Not one has had any 
experience in public business.’’ He 
paused for breath and groaned dis- 
mally. 

Janet was exasperatingly calm. ‘I 
don’t think,’’ said she, ‘‘that the men 
on the reform ticket are half as igno- 
rant as you have tried to make them 
out. I don’t think they are either ig- 
norant or incompetent. As for Mr. 
Owens, I think he is just the man for 
his position. And I’m not going to 
worry over my responsibility. Several 
thousand people voted as I did, and 
will share the responsibility with me. 
You told Miss Burns and me that the 
worst elements in the city were sup- 
porting the reform ticket. I have no 
acquaintance among people of that 
class, and don’t know how they voted; 
but I learned on good authority that 
Mr. Scott and the chairman of your 
committee went into the most disrepu- 
table saloons in town and treated the 
men they found there. And I do know 
that most of the respectable men and 
women with whom I am acquainted 
were in favor of the reform ticket and 
worked hard for it, tho I haven’t heard 
of any of them going to the saloons for 
votes. Butif my vote defeated your 
candidate and any one is to blame for 
it, you are the one. If Miss Burns and 
I had not voted, Mr. Scott would have 
been elected. We would never have 
thought of voting if you had not been 
so anxious to use your influence.”’ 

“Tf only I had known you women 
were playing me such a trick!’’ 

‘«Trick!” said his wife, indignantly— 
‘‘trick, indeed! There was no trick 
about it. WhenI told you we would 
vote, I didn’t say whom we would vote 
for. You never asked us, neither then 
nor afterward. If you had you would 
have found out that we were going to 
vote against your side; and youwould 
have found out too that if it had not 
been so that I could vote against your 
ticket with a good conscience I would 
not have voted at all. You just took it 
for granted that we would vote as you 
told us to. You ought to have known 
that Miss Burns and I were the very 
last women in this world to let any 
man tell us how to vote. And more 
than all, you ought to be ashamed of 
the way you tried to mislead and de- 
ceive us.”’ 

She shut the door in his face, then 
sat down and cried. 

Samuel began to build the fire, mut- 
tering, as he did so: ‘‘.I ought to have 
known those women would make a 
mess of things. Women will never 
make good politicians. Their minds 
ain't fitted for it.’’ 

‘I'm not quite clear in my mind,” 
said Janet to Miss Burns that after- 
noon, ‘‘that after we had made up our 
minds to vote the reform ticket, I was 
justified in letting him go on thinking 
we were going to vote with his party. 
But when a man acts so high and 
mighty, and assumes that the women 
know nothing except what he tells them, 
and that they have no opinions of their 
own, and not enough sense to know 
— to vote for, what’s a body to 
do?” 


Pugsto, Con 
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The Heron’s Nest. 


BY EMMA M..LONG, 


Down in the sedge, by the river 
That flows from the south to the west, 

By the iris’ blue pennants, a-quiver, 
There builded a heron her nest. 

With hay from the lowland meadow, 
With twig from the forest tree, 

With moss from the woodland shadow, 
She wrought it cunningly. 

Then, with mother love, she brooded 

above, 

And—hark! to the children three, 


With the mists of the dawn upcurling 
In vaporous wreaths to the sky, 
The heron, her wings unfurling, 
Went forth from her children’s cry. 
‘* When the lamps,” she said, ‘“‘ of Hea- 
ven 
Shall burn o’er the land and the sea, 
In the cool of the dewy even 
To my home I will hasten me.” 
Then, in search of food, went she from 
her brood, 
And—alas! for the children three. 


The eve was fled, and the stars had 
burned them 
Adown to their sockets’ edge. 
The dawn was chill, and the nestlings 
turned them 
In lone unrest in the sedge. 
But home no more came the heron ever, 
From over the land and the sea; 
Through the even song, and the dawn- 
ing, never 
In all the years came she; 
For the bullet had sped, and the heron 
dead, 
Lay—afar from the children three. 


Dewy Rosz, Ga. 





How Forked Lightning Became 
Chief. 


A TALE OF INDIAN LIFE. 


BY HENRY WOODS FUGATE. 


OnE tale which Forked Lightning 
often told to the settlers of Mokkasin 
Valley was how he became chief. 

When the old chief of the Mokkasin 
tribe of Indians died he left no heir. 

‘“We must now choose us a new 
chief,"’ said the men of the tribe in 
council. 

«Give us an old man!” said Wikko- 
mikko, who long had wished to be 
chief. 

“Give us a young man!’’ said Red 
Fox, who had dreamed every night 
since the old chief died that he had 
been made leader of the tribe. 

‘“‘The old man has wisdom with 
him!” said Wikkomikko; ‘‘the young 
man has to learn it.” 

«‘Old age forgets wisdom. Old age 
hesitates!’’ said Red Fox, quoting say- 
ings of his tribe. ‘Youth hopes all 
things. Youth fears naught. The 
greatest wisdom is with the bravest.’’ 

‘«Then the greatest wisdom is with 
Wikkomikko!”’ said the old man. 

‘“‘Not greater than with Red Fox!” 
said the young man. 

‘*Who ever saw Wikkomikko cower 
in battle?’ asked the old man. 

‘Who ever saw the look of fear on 
the face of Red Fox?” asked the young 
man, - 

‘* Wikkomikko has sixty scalps hang- 
ing in his wigwam!” said the old man. 

‘* And he has been here sixty years. 
Red Fox has been here only :thirty 
years, and he also has a scalp for every 
year of his life!’ argued the young 
man. 

And then there came a pause. 

‘«Give us Forked Lightning for our 
chief!” said a voice in the council. 


«« «Not a braver man have I in battle,’ 
used to say our old chief, recounting 
the deeds of Forked Lightning; ‘not a 
braver or a wiser!’’’ 

‘Yes, give us Forked Lightning!” 
said another voice, and another. ‘‘Give 
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us Forked Lightning; and then our old 
chief in his grave will rule us with his 
counsel still.’’ 

‘If we all be equal, then, in valor 
and in wisdom,’’ said Red Fox, stepping 
out before the council, ‘‘give us him 
who is our highest leaper, who is our 
strongest and most active wrestler, who 
shoots the straightest with the bow 
and arrow!” 

‘*Have we a higher leaper than 
Forked Lightning, or a stronger and 
more active wrestler, or one who shoots 
straighter with the bow and arrow ?” 
asked a friend of Forked Lightning. 

‘Perhaps so; perhaps not. We can 
ascertain to-morrow!’’ answered Red 
Fox. 

Then the council adjourned, and 
word went throughout the village and 
other villages that on the morrow Red 
Fox and Forked Lightning would con- 
test to determine who should be the 
chieftain of his tribe. 

When the sun came in the morning a 
great crowd was in the village from far 
and near to witness the contest. 

‘Eat with us beside our wigwams, 
then smoke with us, and be our guests 
till the contest is ended,” said the men 
of the village, welcoming the visitors. 

And then they sat down beside the 
wigwams and ate, and then they 
smoked and told tales of their tribes, 
or guessed as to whether Red Fox or 
Forked Lightning would win in the 
contests; and the maidens peeped 
through rents in the wigwam at the 
young men who had come to the vil- 
lage. 

‘The chief of the Matomkins will 
conduct the contests and decide who is 
the winner!’’ said a member. of the 
council after a long conference with the 
other members had been held. 

The big chief of the Matomkins 
moved toa long, broad level back of 
the village, and all the men and boys 
in the village followed him, Red Fox 
and Forked Lightning each surrounded 
by his friends and each in his gayest 
costume. 

When the grove was reached the 
spectators arranged themselves to wit- 
ness the contests. i 

‘‘Red Fox and Forked Lightning, 
stand forth!” demanded the chief of 
the Matomkins. 

Red Foxand Forked Lightning stood 
forth. 

‘« The one of you who to-day,” began 
the stern chief, ‘‘ shall show himself the 
higher leaper, the stronger and more 
active wrestler, the more skilful with 
the bow and arrow, and the swifter 
runner, or who shall show himself su- 
perior in any three of these, that one, 
whichever he may be, shall be chieftain 
of his tribe, unless it should be that one 
of you should show himself to-day to be 
what neither of you has shown himself 
to be hitherto—wiser and braver than 
the other. He who is the wiser and 
the braver shall be chieftain, whoever 
may be swifter, or stronger and more 
active, or higher in leaping, or more 
skilful with the bow and arrow.’’ 

And all the men wondered why the 
chief of the Matomkins, a man known 
far and wide for his wisdom, should 
talk about wisdom and bravery in such 
contests as these, and thought within 
themselves that he was not so wise as 
they had heard. And thenthey wished 
they had chosen some other chief to 
conduct the contests and decide who 
should be the leader of his tribe. But 
they said nothing, only thought. 

‘«Come here,” said the chief, speak- 
ing to Red Eagle and Black Hawk, 
Indians from other tribes. ‘‘ Poise this 
stick on the tips of yqur fingers, chin- 
high.” ; 

The stick was poised, 


‘*Red Fox!” commanded the chief. 

Red Fox cleared the stick with a 
beautiful leap. 

‘* Forked Lightning!” 

Forked Lightning rose high above 
the stick, descending in a graceful 
curve, 

‘* Eye-high!’’ 

The stick rose eye-high. 

««Red Fox!’’ 

Red Fox cleared the stick again. 

‘‘ Forked Lightning !’’ 

Forked Lightning again rose over the 
stick, . 

‘¢Arm’s-length above your heads!” 
ordered the chief. 

Up. rose the stick high inthe air, and 
all the Indians rose in anxiety. 

“Red Fox!” 

In an instant from far back among 
the trees, like a thing flying in the air, 
came Red Fox, and like a thing flying 
in the air rose and described a beautiful 
semicircle over the stick. 

A great shout rentthe air. ‘‘I have 
never seen a leap so high!” said some. 

‘Forked Lightning!’’ 

From far back among the trees came 
Forked Lightning, every nerve strained 
and determination in his whole face. 
High rose he in the air, but the soles of 
his moccasins touched the stick and it 
fell rattling to the ground. 

‘« Won by Red Fox!’’ announced the 
grim chief; and a mighty shout rose 
from the friends of the winner. 

‘« We shall now determine who is the 
better wrestler!’’ said the chief. 

‘‘Red Fox is older and heavier than 
Forked Lightning, and it is not fair 
that they should wrestle unless they 
are of the same age and weight!”’ said 
the friends of Forked Lightning, and 
hotly they argued with the friends of 
Red Fox; but Forked Lightning took 
no note of what his friends were saying, 
and while they were arguing, he stripped 
himself of his garments and presently 
came forth dressed for the wrestling 
bout. 

Long he and Red Fox wrestled. Red 
Fox was the stronger, but Forked 
Lightning was the more agile, and often 
his friends thought he was going to 
win; but finally Red Fox massed his 
strength and with a mighty effort 


‘pressed Forked Lightning to the earth. 


‘Won by Red Fox!” announced the 
chief, anda loud shout rose again from 
the friends of the winner. 

‘*We shall now decide who has the 
move skill with the bowand arrow!” 
rang out the voice of the chieftain. 

‘Red Fox is older and has had more 
practice with the bow and arrow than 
Forked Lightning, and it is not fair 
that they should be matched in such a 
contest!’ said the friends of Forked 
Lightning; and they and the friends of 
Red Fox disputed long; but Forked 
Lightning took no note of what his 
friends were saying, and while they 
were arguing he came forth with his 
bow and quiver saying he was ready for 
the match, 

Far out among the trees on the breast 
of a mighty oak they placed the target. 

Straight to the center of the target 
flew the arrow from the bow of Red 
Fox. 

Straight to the center of the target 
flew the arrow of Forked Lightning. 

Straight again to the center of the 
target flew the arrow from the bow of 
Red Fox. 

Away flew the arrow from the bow 
of Forked Lightning, but it entered the 
center at an angle, and ‘‘ Red Fox has 
won!’’ cried the old chieftain; and loud 
rose the shouts from the friends of the 
winner. ‘‘ Red Fox is our chief! Red 
Fox is our chief!’’ they shouted, and 
sent runners to announce it in the vil- 


lage. 
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‘*Now comes the contest in run- 
ning!’’ announced the chief. 

‘‘There is no need of a contest in 
running!” said the friends of Red Fox. 
‘Red Fox has already won in three 
contests!” 

‘‘Now comes the contest in run- 
ning!’’ announced the chief, taking no 
notice of what was said to. him. 

‘«There is no need of a contest in 
running,’’ spake up Red Fox. ‘Red 
Fox has won in three contests, and by 
the conditions is already chief.’’ 

‘*Red Fox is afraid to run,” said the 
friends of Forked Lightning. ‘‘A swift- 
er runner than Forked Lightning has 
not been born in our tribe.” 

‘‘Now comes the contest in running!” 
exclaimed the old chief again, not heed- 
ing what he heard said by the friends of 
the contestants. 

‘“‘Red Fox will not run! Red Fox 
has already won! Red Fox is already 
chief!’’ spoke out Red Fox, in a tone of 
anger. ‘‘ There is no need of a contest 
by running.”’ 

‘“‘Red Fox is right,’’ said the old 
chief. ‘‘There is no need of a contest 
by running.” 

All the Indians gathered together to 
hear the old chief pronounce Red Fox 
the winner. 

‘« Whoever should win in all or three 
of these contests,’’ he began, quietly, 
‘«should be made chief unless the other 
should show himself wiser and braver! 
Red Fox has honestly run in three of 
the contests and might have won in the 
fourth had he not been afraid of defeat. 
Forked Lightning refused to enter no 
contest, altho in all, unless it were the 
fourth, he knew the chances were 
against him. He did the best he could 
in each contest, willing to risk defeat 
for the chanceof victory. This is true 
wisdom and bravery. He who is not 
willing to bear defeat is the greatest of 
all cowards, and has neither the wisdom 
nor the bravery that should be in the 
heart ofa chieftain. Forked Lightning, 
therefore, I declare the winner and 
henceforth the chieftain of his tribe.’’ 

There was a great silence when the 
old chieftain had spoken, for he uttered 
a new thing, and they were thinking if 
he were right. Long they stood with 
their heads bowed inthought. ‘‘ The 
old chieftain is right,’’ then they began 
saying presently to eachother. ‘‘ The 
old chief was right!’ they repeated on 
their way to the village. ‘‘ The old chief 
was right! Forked Lightning should 
be our chief!’’ 


FuGate’s Hii, Va. 





Learn by Heart. 
A Love Symphony. 


ALONG the garden ways just now 
I heard the flowers speak; 

The white rose told me of your brow, 
The red rose of your cheek, 

The lily of your bended head, 
The bindweed of your hair; 

Each looked its loveliest and said 
You were more fair. 


I went into the wood anon, 
And heard the wild bird sing 
How sweet you were; they warbled on, 
Piped, trilled the self-same thing; 
Thrush, black-bird, linnet without pause 
The burden did repeat, 
And still began again because 
You were more sweet. 


And then I went down to the sea, 

And heard its murmuring, too, 
Part of an ancient mystery, 

All made of me and you; 
How many thousand years ago 

I loved,and you were sweet— 
Longer I could not stay, and so 

I fled back to your feet. 

ARTHUR W. E. O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
1844-1881, 
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Pebbles. 


Young Doctor: ‘‘How did you know 
your patient had appendicitis?’ Old 
Doctor: ‘1 operated on him.’’— Cornell 
Widow. 





...‘*What do you consider the most 
astonishing event in a man’s life?’ ‘‘ His 
discovery that his children are old enough 
to think for themselves.’’—Chicago Rec- 
ord. 


...4.: “Have you heard the eight- 
year-old violin-player who is creating 
such a sensation?’ #8.: ‘‘Oh yes; I 
heard him in Berlin twelve years ago.”— 
Exchange. 


....First Citizen: ‘‘1 see that five men 
were lynchedin Indiana.” ‘‘ Second Citi- 
zen; ‘‘Yes, sah! The differences between 
the Nawth and the South are disappear- 
ing fast, sah.’’—Puck. 


----‘‘What! is it possible that you 
don’t know prosperity has returned? 
Why, man, where have you been for the 
last ninety days? Out of town?’ ‘No; 
out of a job.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


....The Only Thing to Say.—‘‘There!’’ 
said the lady pointing to the woodpile, 
‘“*How does that strike you?’ ‘‘ Mad- 
am,’’ responded Mr. Perry Patetic, ‘I 
never saw the like.’’—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


....What It Was.—Paga: ‘‘ Alice, I 
thought I heard a loud smack in the hall 
last night.” Alice: ‘‘Yes; Mr. Upsley 
made that noise with his lips when I told 
him you had cleared fifty thousand dollars 
in a wheat deal.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


... She satonthe steps at the evening tide 
Enjoying the balmy air; 
He came and asked, ‘“ May I sit by 
your side ?”’ 
And she gave him a vacant stair. 
—Cornell Widow. 


...-His Quick Recovery.—He. ‘‘ What 
a homely girl that is, over there in the 
corner.” She: ‘‘ That is mysister.’’ He: 
‘Is it p-possible! Still, I’m not sur- 
prised. You must have been granted a 
monopoly of the beauty that was set 
apart for your family.’”—Cleveland Lead- 
er. 


Puzzles. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes are of- 
fered. For the four best puzzles received 
during November we will send four sub- 
scriptions (each for one year) to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. The prize-winners will be 
promptly notified, so that the subscriptions 
may serve as Christmas presents, if they 
are so desired. ‘ 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: - 

PUZZLES, \ 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best answer to the following puz- 
zle, we will send ‘“‘The Book-lover,”’ by 
James Baldwin, a volume which contains 
a great deal of useful information for all 
readers. 

A HIDDEN LIBRARY. 

[The names of how many books are con- 
cealed in the following story ?] 

As night drew on we found ourselves 
upon a cold, bleak, houseless moor, and, 
after all our hard times in crossing it, I had 
no great expectations of a comfortable inn 
at last; tho a chance acquaintance, a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I believe, said that it wasa 


Catarrh 


In the Head is a 

Constitutional Disease 

And Requires a 
Constitutional Remedy 


Like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, working 
through the blood, eradicates the impurity 
which causes and promotes the disease, 
and soon effects a permanent cure. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
’ H do not purge, pain or gripe. 
Hood’s Pills (y°°.nee ie " 
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foregone conclusion that we must find some- 
thing in the shape of a hostelry, tho its ap- 
pearance might suggest the old tales of 
travelers murdered in their beds. In fact, 
he knew a modern instance of just that sort 
of story. 

I said that seemed scarcely possible the 
way we live now, but the American Sena- 
tor said he knew he wasright. Having my- 


self read plenty of ‘blood and thunder”’ ° 


novels, I even nerved my mind to encounter 
same diabolical looking landlord, the first 
sight of whom would be enough to rouse 
a mortal antipathy; but the guardian angel 
of travelers protected us from quite such a 


—_ 
he house was far from clean, and it took 
no little persuasion to induce Emma to lay 
aside her pride and prejudice enough to 
enter. 

The landlord showed no signs of horns 
and hoofs, nor so much as a suggestion of 
Satan’s toe, tho I played the spy at his heels 
all I dared. Indeed, he and his family 
seemed only the pioneers of a rude civiliza- 
tion; and while no doubt ready to doalmost 
anything for a little hard cash, they were 
not likely to be guilty of foul play unless 
subjected in an unusual degree to a terrible 
temptation. 

Then, passing from jest to earnest, I ad- 
mitted that it was as ——_ as opening a 
chestnut burr for a refined lady to be with- 
out a home onsuch a night. Then, turning 
a pair of blue eyes full of tears upon me, 
she said: ‘“‘ If there ave fleas there I shall 
not stay. I’d-rather sleep under the green- 
wood tree than put up with that.” 

Desperate evils require desperate reme- 
dies. Dick haled us into the kitchen to 
warm our chilled limbs, tho it was pleas- 
anter not to get to leeward of some of the 
odors of the cooking, which was presided 
over bythree old women, as wrinkled as 
the three Fates, and like them, it seemed, 
unmarried. 

Tho ugly enough, their silly vanity fairly 
made one laugh. One began to question 
each of us, and the virgin I answered called 
a attention to her new style of sleeves, 
adding: ‘‘ I always change my styles when- 
ever the old goes out and the new comes 
in.”’ 

To her it seemed very modern, but to us 
as old as last year’s almanac, with its stale 
jokes and twice-told tales, hanging by the 
chimney, in black covers and scarlet letter- 
ing, and its queer old signs of the Zodiac. 
On the shelf we noticed a plaster-of-Paris 
statuet of ‘little Eva,” and a Parian mar- 
ble “‘ Fauntleroy,’’ or some other modern 
cherub. 

[The names of how many authors are con- 
cealed in the following paragraphs ?] 

A few days saw myself, Emma and Dick 
ensconsed comfortably in our home on the 
ranch in Idaho, well served again as to bed 
and board; Dick always ready to whistle 
Negro melodies or troll operatic airs as he 
galloped over field and holm, especially 
when mounted on his old broncho Stanis- 





laus, tending the cattle on the range, and 
ready to ‘‘scoop”’ errant beasts with his 
lasso, while I, on the porch, read Emma 
about the latest heroes and heroines of fic- 
tion. 

Life on a ranch is sometimes a little hard, 
there is at least always plenty of good 

eef to be had; nor do we take it as would a 
Modoc, raw, for Dick is a cook in his way, 
tho a great hacker, aye, a regular slasher, 
at his work. Emma sometimes exclaims, 
‘“‘Pshaw! Thor never made a greater racket 
around the universe with his hammer than 
that fellow!’’ DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS TO'PUZZLES OF OCT. 28. 


SHAKESPEAREAN NUMERICAL ENIGMA.— 

**O good old man, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed.”” 

“As You Like It. Act II. Sc. III. 

ConcEALeD Proverss.—I. Honesty is the best 
policy. Virtue is its own reward. All that glitters 
isnot gold. II. Better late than never. Facts are 
stubborn things. Spare the rod and spoil the child. 
III. Necessity is the mother of invention. Faint 
heart never won fair lady. All men have their 

rice. 
“— Letrer Puzzie.—Bartholdi’s Statue of Lib- 
erty Dedicated. Reading across: 1, Traced; 2, 
bribed; 3, states; 4, thread; 5, fiddle; 6, school; 7, 
turbid; 8, Sunday. 





The prize for October 14th was won by Clara F. 
ag. untington, N. Y. 
onorable Mention: William Ackroyd, S. J. 
Holmes, Frederick A Henry, Frederic L. Rullard, 
John W. Hyslop, Mrs. W. M. Fuller, M. Grant 
Michel, Paul Reese, Edwin L. Lord, R. F. D., Mrs. 
W. H. Barclav, Mrs. M. G. Dick, Mrs. Wm. Inglis, 
M. L. Brintnall, Mrs. E. C. Fairchild, Miss M. H. 
Valentine, Clara F. Prescott, E. B. Wallace, Miss 
Ellen L. Alexander, P. B. Powell, Miss Alice T. 
Cummings, G. B. Dyer, and Miss Eliza Sherman. 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 
“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each had two Jaeger Undershirts next 
the skin, etc., etc.”—“ Farthest North,” Vol. IL. p. 115 


This Applies to You. 


Jaeger Und-rwear allows the skin to breathe 
freely, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the body dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmth with the least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Main Retail Store: Branches: 
16 WEST 23D ST., 166 Broadway, 
New York. 248 W. 125th St 

















The Standard of Excellence =. 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPEED — 


so thatit willdothe 
most work with the 
least effort. 





THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY— 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 





STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
- home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . . . . « « « 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





JUST WHAT YOU WANT. | 





The Parker Heater is Unexcelled! ! 


Fitted with The Parker Central Draft Burner, 
SAFE and Simple. 
Free from Odors and SMOKE! 


THE BEST OIL HEATER IN THE MARKET. 


Send for Catalogue and Price list. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 





- MERIDEN CONN. 





ital 29 
American 


Waltham 
W atches 


are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 
they are sold at 
lower prices than 
foreign watches of 
less value. 

The “ RIVERSIDE” 
movement particu- 
larly recommended. 


For sale by all retail jewelers. 





“Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 


ness an ead Nol 
Medical skill fails. 
Seientifie Aural 
in the world. Safe to wear, 
comfortable, invisible, no 
dangerous wire or metal at- 


THE 





y 
ihysicians. Write for book. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


Offices { 206 Trust Bidg., ——> 


HEARS. Wiicox ran one 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Outfits and materials for ladies and children. Dra- 
peries, rugs and all housefurnishings selected with care 
and good taste, without commission, for readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. dress 

“The New York Purchasing Bureau,” 139 W. 41st St. 


Horner's Furniture. 


Our stock is at once 
Unique and Unequaled. 


Unique because it embraces all the 
best productions of home and foreign 
manufacture. Unequaled because 
no such variety of fine Furniture 
can be found in America. 
Prices on all lines the lowest at which 
Furniture of genuine merit can be sold. 


61, 63,65 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
CHINA and GLASSWARE. 


Davis Collamore & Co. 


Lrp. 
Our stock has never before been so 
large and varied, and is most at- 
tractive with goods of this season’s 
importation. 


Broadway and 21st Street, N. Y. 
@ AP Gi wwering FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 


if CASE and you can refuse to accept and return 



















size cheaply aswe can. The ease of watch ad- 
\ vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14 K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
wind andset. Willlasta lifetime. Move- 
ment is one of the best made and fully 
guaran and the watch looks like a 
Genuine $40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., to anyone, 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent 68.45 
and express charges, otherwise return it. 
lq If money is sent with order we pay 
= all express charges and give a beautiful 
4 Chain Free. Write whether gent’s or 
& lady’s. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 
vancing in price and our stock may not 


oe in 
ROYAL MFG. CO., 33h Dearborn St., Chieago, Ll. 


GROCERIES. 

No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend of Coffee. No Teas please the 
ladies as wellas my 41 Blends. They are 
aware uniform in quality and flavor. 

I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice ANA Groceries. 

L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


last long. 








Y stop THAT cougH< 


before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
Will stop it if taken in time. 

“*HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy’”’ has been said over and over 
again. 
very family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 
> HALL’S BALSAM. a 





. When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Go,’s 


Gi Breakfast 
~ | 


Delicivus, 
Nutritious. 


CENT a cup. 


Trade-Mark. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limi, 


Established 1780, 

















Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oilis kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is nol sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 


In flat, oval bottles only, dated. sede ta ah y e g 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Chester Billings 8 Son, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF 


Diamonds 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
A Dh evenmiiat, 


BY ERNEST CAPEL,. 


WHEN a young man considers the 
chances of success in any business or 
profession it is quite common for a cer- 
tain class of advisers glibly to inform 
him that there is ‘‘room at the top.” 
This information would be more valuable 
if the Mentor vouchsafed the seeker after 
information why and how this statement 
could be true. In the case of pharma- 
cists it seems that there is a good oppor- 
tunity for competent young ‘men because 
many of the men who are the owners of 
drug-stores to-day are not ‘‘up to date”’ 
in the knowledge of their profession. 
They learned to be drug clerks simply by 
working with a druggist for a longer or 
shorter period; they ‘‘ picked up’’ their 
knowledge from behind the counter and 
at the prescription desk. 

At the present time, in most of the 
States, a pharmacist, or drug clerk, is 
required either to serve a certain period 
in a store, and-to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination before he can become a li- 
censed druggist, or else he must be a 
graduate of a college of pharmacy. 

Colleges of Pharmacy are located at 
each of the following cities: Albany, 
N. Y.; San Francisco, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Baltimore, Boston, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. 
Louis, Brooklyn, N. Y., Washington, 
D. C., and Iowa City, Ia. And there 
are schools of pharmacy connected with 
the Michigan University, the University 
of Wisconsin, and the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The method of instruction pursued in 
each of these colleges is substantially 
the same. A description of the plan pur- 
sued in the New York College of Phar- 
macy will serve to illustrate the work of 
such an institution. 

The full course extends over two years. 
Instruction commences at half-past nine 
o’clock in the morning and continues 
until half-past five o’clock in the after- 
noon, alternate days for Junior and Se- 
nior classes, a short intermission for 
lunch being given at the noon hour. 
There is also an advanced, or post-grad- 
uate course, intended for graduates of 
this college, or any other college offering 
similar instruction. Students in this 
course must be prepared in the theoret- 
ical work preliminary to qualitative 
chemical analysis, higher pharmacy, 
pharmacognosy and materia medica. 
Graduates of this higher course receive 
the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy; other 
graduates receive the degree Ph.G.— 
graduate in Pharmacy. 

The instruction is by lectures and 
practical experiments. The student, for 
instance, begins the study of analytical 
chemistry. His work embraces chemical 
manipulations of all kinds, including the 
fitting up of apparatus necessary for the 
work, special tests for’metals, acids, etc., 
blowpipe analysis and the separation of 
complex mixtures. He is not forced to 
turn out a large number of analyses; 
each piece of work must be well done 
and approved before he is allowed to 
take up another. The class instruction 
is mainly object-teaching, which the 
student can afterward repeat alone. 
There are lectures on physics, embracing 
the simple problems of matter and force 
as seen in the phenomena of heat, light 
and electricity, with special reference to 

those principles that will assist the stu- 
dent in his studies of chemistry and 
pharmacy. In short, the aim of the in- 
struction in the various departments is to 
give the student not only a theoretical 
knowledge of the subject under consider- 
ation, but to see that he makes a practi- 
cal application of such facts as may be 
presented to him during the lecture or 
demonstration. 

In studying chemistry each student 
has his-own laboratory table where he 
first learns to perform the manipulations 
under the direction of the professor, and 
afterward works out original problems in 
pharmaceutical chemistry. 
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In studying pharmacy he has a similar 
table, where he is taught to make the 
preparations of the pharmacopzia, and, 
in a separate room, fitted up as a pre- 
scription department, his own table, 
where he is taught the art of dispensing. 
In studying botany and pharmacog- 
nosy the lectures are supplemented by 
analytical labératory work with simple 
and compound microscopes, the aim being 
to qualify the learner for the subsequent 
examination of drugs, both entire and in 
powder. In studying materia medica, he 
receives a set of more than three hun- 
dred specimens of drugs, which, after 
studying in the classroom, he is allowed 
to retain as a permanent cabinet, or, the 
collection being valuable, can be used in 
his business. 

If a young man, when a boy, makes up 
his mind to be a pharmacist, it would be 
well for him, at about the age of sixteen, to 
obtain a situation in a drug-store and re- 
main there for two or three years. Dur- 
ing that time he will certainly gain 
considerable rudimentary knowledge 
which will be helpful to him when he en- 
ters the college. It is said that the de- 
mand for competent pharmacists is really 
greater than the supply; that there are 
more druggists who advertise for clerks 
than there are competent clerks who ad- 
vertise for positions. The salary paid to 
a pharmacist in the city ranges from $12 
to $50 a week, depending on the location 
of the store, the amount of business done 
and the character of the trade. The av- 
erage pay of a well-qualified retail drug 
clerk is about $20 a week. This may not 
seem very large, but it has not taken the 
clerk a very long time, or required a 
very large expenditure of money to ob- 
tain this salary. If he has been ina 
drug-store as a boy he has been earning 
living wages, and, while a student, he 
may have been able to earn money by 
working part of the time in a drug-store 
and in that way obtain valuable practical 
experience and help pay his college ex- 
penses. Friends of the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers, assist the students in this 
way. Then, again, while he is employed 
in a regular situation he has not much 
chance to spend his money, and he saves 
as much as he can so that he can be the 
owner of a store himself, either in the 
city or in some thriving country town. 
Many a young pharmacist has become 
the owner of a store before he has served 
ten years as a clerk. 

The clerk who could command the ex- 
ceptional salary of $50 a week would 
hold the position of manager in one ot 
the large retail stores in a leading city. 
He would not only be a competent phar- 
macist, having a thorough knowledge of 
drugs, chemicals and the work of the 
prescription desk, but he would possess 
business qualifications enabling him to 
superintend all the details of such a large 
concern which is often owned by a cor- 
poration who put itin full charge of such 
a manager. 

The drug clerk’s hours of work are 
quite long, from twelve to fourteen a 
day, but the employment, tho exacting, 
cannot be said to be arduous. Once a 
week the clerk has half a day off and the 
whole of every other Sunday. 

The chances for starting a successful 
drug-store are better in a good country 
town than in the city; but this depends a: 
great deal on the place and the number of 
drug-stores in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and how well they are conducted, 
etc. The location of the store has a great 
deal to do with the success of such an en- 
terprise. A store, well situated, near the 
center of trade, may have two-thirds of 
the business and the other one-third may 
be divided among half a-dozen men. It 
probably requires more capital to start a 
country store, because you are further 
away from your source of supplies and con- 
sequently have to keep on hand a larger 
stock. Inthecity a druggist, especially 
if he has a telephone pay station in his 

store, can order what he wants of his 
wholesaler and the goods will reach him 
in an hour and a half; in the country he 
must consult the arrival and departure of 
trains, 
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The amount of capital required to start 
the business, of course, varies. The 
young apothecary might start a little 
store ina small town for $500, but it would 
would look very plain indeed. There 
would be very modest fixtures, common 
pine wood shelves, and no inclosed glass 
cases bordering the side walls. One 
authority says that no one ought to start 
with less capital than from $2,000 to 
$5,000; another thinks $1,000 or $1,500 
would be sufficient. But no rule can be 
laid down on this point, except that it 
requires more money in large cities, 
where the furnishings and general ap- 
pearance of the store must be quite at- 
tractive, less in smaller cities and towns, 
and still less in villages, where, by the 
way, the druggist often combines the 
functions of pharmacist and postmaster, 
or keeps a stock of newspapers and peri- 
odicals and a miscellaneous apartment of 
cheap and fancy toilet articles. Ifthe 
pharmacist has the necessary capital 
there is probably no better field than is 
afforded in New York for the selection of 
a place in which to locate. Within fifteen 
miles of the center of the city there is a 
population of more than four millions, 
with upward of fifty drug importing and 
commission houses, 450 manufacturers of 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals, and 2,000 
retail drug-stores. 

There is an interesting and true story 
told of how an intelligent young pharma- 
cist became a successful business man. 
He had been a drug clerk in the West, 
and, coming to New York, applied fora 
situation in one of the large stores. He 
could not secure a situation because he 
had never put up prescriptions written in 
Latin. He finally found a position where 
he was given $5 a week and had to board 
himself. He managed, finally, to attend 
the lectures at the College of Pharmacy, 
rightly believing that more knowledge 
meant more power to get on in the world. 
A prosperous druggist who at first re_ 
fused to employ him took an interest in 
him and engaged him to assist in the 
manufacturing of fluid extracts. The 
young man once voluntarily showed the 
druggist what he could do himself in 
that line, proving very quickly that he 
was thoroughly well informed on the sub- 
ject. The employer asked the young 
man to do the same work for him and 
promptly raised his salary to a very re- 
spectable figure. The young man worked 
for a time in this way, eventually receiv- 
ing a salary of $50 a week; finally he 
opened a laboratory of his own and was 
able to employ forty or fifty helpers. 
And yet when he arrived in New York 
he did not have a dollar, was without 
influence, and had no friends. 


New York City. 


How to Select and Care for 
Winter Palms. 
BY C. H. DIERHOLD. 


STEVENSONIA GRANDIFOLIA is recom- 
mended as one of the handsomest palms 
requiring a warm temperature. It is 
most attractive when the plants are from 
two to eight years old. There are appar- 
ently two distinct forms of this species; 
one has leaves uniformly green, and in 
the other form they are dotted with a 
reddish yellow color. S. Kuhlii must 
have a moist, warm atmosphere. The 
leaves are quite large, with from eight to 
fifteen pairs of regular pinnez; old plants 
send out growths from the base of the 
stem, This is a desirable species for 
planting out in a conservatory. Hyophor- 
be amaricaulis is pleasing when young, 
and the same may be said of A. Verschaf- 
Seltiit. It is difficult, however, to keep 
them in good condition when they become 
a few feet high. The last named species 
was very popular twenty years agoasa 
decorative plant, but has been displaced 
by the Kentias and by Areca lutescens. 
Acanthophenix crinita and the variety 
Herbstii are neat-growing, small-sized 
palms. The leaves are pinnate, the pin- 
nz arching toward the ends. This spe- 
cies suffers quickly if the soilin which it 
is growing is allowed to become dry. 


Ceroxylon <niveum, one of the wax 
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palms, can scarcely be said to be orna- 
mental when young, for the leaves are 
coarse andundivided. As it grows, how- 
ever, it becomes highly ornamental. The 
long, feathery leaves are grayish green. 
Altho it will thrive in the temperature of 
an intermediate house, it puts on more 
graceful appearance when given stove 
temperature, Livistona Jenkinsii is an 
Indian species of great beauty when a 
few feethigh. In young plants the leaves 
are irregular in shape; in adult plants 
they lose this peculiarity. The leaves 
havea bright, almost emerald-green color 
not found in any other species of Livis- 
tona. L. rotundifolia resembles L. Jen- 
kinsii somewhat, but is smaller in all its 
parts. In young plnats the leaves are 
closely arranged together with short 
stalks; the leaf blades are completely 
round, with about sixty divisions. This 
palm is rapidly becoming popular as a 
decorative plant. 

Euterpe edulis is probably the hand- 
somest of ali the feather-leaf palms, and 
should be in every collection. It has the 
same habit of growth as Seaforthia elegans, 
but the leaves are smaller and more com- 
pact. Plants fifty feet high have stems 
only a few inches in diameter. 

Nowadays, when palms are so much 
sought after, a word as to the best treat- 
ment for them may be heeded. Gener- 
ally palms appear to do well with very 
little care and always make a fine ap- 
pearance. They should be pleced where 
they will have a,fair amount of light 
—but not direct sunshine. In parlors, 


with lace curtains before the windows, 
they seem to be suited, tho at north and 
west windows it would be best to have 
no shade between the plants and the 
glass. They will, after a time, show fail- 
ure if kept on a table in the center of a 
room or in a dark hall. The soil should 
be kept moist, and therefore, as a rule, 
daily watering is needed. However, it 
is best not to overdo this matter and 
keep the soil sodden, or to have water 
standing in the saucer or jardiniére. 
Better to let the soil become somewhat 
dry, and then give a good supply of wa- 
ter, sufficient to thoroughly wet it. The 
fronds and stems should be kept clean by 
oceasionally sponging, and scale insects 
never should be allowed to fasten upon 
the plants and increase. If they appear 
they should be promptly removed. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 





Personals. 


VERDI, the famous Italian composer, 
is spending much of his time and money 
in building an asylum for superannu- 
ated musicians in Milan. The building, 
which will cost 500,000 francs, is ad- 
vancing rapidly toward completion, and 
will be finished within a few years. It 
will accommodate one hundred people, 
and will contain a concert hall and a 
chapel, besides ample living accommoda- 
tions. Verdi expects to bequeath it funds 
yielding an annual income of 70,000 
francs. 





...+The new Comptroller of the Great- 
er New York is to be Bird S. Coler, the 
Tammany candidate from the Borough of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Coleris a young stock- 
broker and a graduate of the famous 
Brooklyn Polytechnic. He has only been 
in politics a short while, having joined 
the Democratic machine three years ugo. 
In 1896 he was a delegate to the Chicago 
Convention. He favors Bryan and free 
silvers In last week’s election he polled 
even more votes than Mr. Van Wyck, the 
head of the ticket. We understand he is 
a Sunday-school superintendent. 


...- Robert A. Van Wyck, thenew Tam- 
many Mayor-elect of Greater New York, 
is a lawyer by profession, and at present 
Chief Justice of the City Court. Heisa 
graduate of the Columbia Law School and 
was one of the organizers of the old Coun- 
ty Democracy,but joined Tammany shortly 
after his election. He is forty-nine years 
old, unmarried, and comes of one of the 
oldest Dutch families in the city. He has 
already announced his intention of ap- 
pointing only Democrats to the municipal 
offices, and this*means that he has under 
his control the yearly disbursement of 
about $30,000,000 in salaries. He expects 
to give every citizen all the ‘‘ personal 
liberty” that can be construed from the 











law, and to reduce the cost of gas to the 
dollar limit. He is an enthusiastic bicy- 
clist. 


...-Henry Savage Landor, civil en- 
gineer, artist and a grandson of the 
poet, Walter Savage Landor, will proba- 
bly not try to penetrate the sacred pre- 
cincts of the city of Lhasaagain. Lhasa, 
the capital of Tibet, is inaccessible to 
Europeans, by order of the Grand Lama 
himself. Mr. Landor, as representative 
of the London Daily Mail set off last 
March, and donned the garb of a Chinese 
pilgrim. He succeeded in treading the 
‘* ground of God” in Tibet (sacred to all 
Theosophists), and actually got within 
four days’ journey of the palace of the 
Grand Lama at Lhasa. There he was 


taken prisoner by the Tibetans, stripped 


of all his baggage, chained up for eight 
days, put on the. rack, and would have 
been beheaded had it not been for the ul- 
timate interposition of the Grand Lama. 
Mr. Landor, however, managed to save 
his diary, drawings and maps and escape 
with two of his coolies. He is now in 
India and says he still feels somewhat 
sore. 


....-Undoubtedly the only woman who 
ever attempted to show the poet Whittier 
the error of his ways and warn him 
against his tendencies toward liberalism 
is Mrs. Esther Pritchard, of the Society 
of Friends, who is now leading a life of 
peaceful retirement in Kokomo, Ind. 
When she was a young girl she was cap- 


tivated by the sweet songs of the Quaker | 


poet, and as their faith brought them 
into personal acquaintance she naturally 
became a: close and watchful student of 
his poetry. The more persistently she 
considered the subject the more did she 
become convinced that the poet was far 
from sound in his religious views. Con- 
science was absolute master of her con- 
duct, so she went to see Mr. Whittier 
He was then at the hight of his fame, 
and the young woman naturally stood in 
awe of his greatness; but with character- 
istic directness she announced at once the 
object of her call by saying, in the quaint 
Quaker phrase, ‘‘I have a concern for 
thee.’’ In his gentlest manner Mr. Whit- 
tier invited his visitor to speak her mind 
with all possible frankness and at as great 
length as she chose.: Altho she found her- 


self obliged todo most of the talking while 
he gavea patient and kindly hearing toall 
her exhortation and reproof, he discreetly 
failed to commit himself to the argu- 
ments she presented. However, she was 
much comforted by the interview, for it 
relieved her conscience. 








Nobody ever complains of 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 

They give a good'deal more 
light and don’t break. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





The Small 
Congregation Question 


has been solved in many churches by use of the 
Stereopticon, 


This wonderful instrument brings home 
the beauty and truth of Bible 
stories more strongly than the un- 
aided voice can. Sunday even- 
ings are by it made more attract- 
ive and instructive. We have 
thousands of slides on_ biblical 
subjects, lives of the saints, 
hymns, etc. 

The Stereopticon can easily be made to pay for 
itself, Our catalogue of all things stereoptic, 20 cents, 

RILEY BROTHERS, 

Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 

The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world, 

BRANCHES— N: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 69 


Bosto! 
Washington St. Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS ; 22 Washington Ave. So. 








Heart Troubles: 





are usually 
symptomsof in- { 
digestion. Fer-{ 
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Tarrant’s 
Seltzer { 
Aperient 

relieves the symptom at once by re- 
)moving the cause. Endorsed by 
) physicians for SO years. { 
50c. and $1. All druggists. 
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Poor, Forgotten 
Hair Mattress! 


Five years from now no one will dream of buying 
It is outclassed—superseded— 
surpassed by modern science and sanitary teaching. 


The Ostermoor Patent 5] 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, + 


a hair mattress. 





Compressing 
the felt. Bind- 
ing and close (ij 
ing the tick 
by hand. 


Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 







will take its place. Already 
thousands have accepted our 
offer to prepay express charges 
and sell on the distinct agree- 
ment that you may return it and 
get your money back if not the 
equal of any $50.00 Hair Mat- 
tress in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort, and if not satis- 
factory zz every possible way at 
the end of 
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Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elas- 


ticity ; closed in the tick by hand, and mever mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. ‘ : 
Tick may be removed tor washing without trouble. Sof.er 


absorbent, and is guaranteed vermin proof. 


Is perfectly dry, non- 


and purer than hair cam de; no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. . 

If you are skeptical about its merits, cr don’t need one now, send for our 
handsome, illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” and *‘ Testimonial Wor- 
ders,” mailed free for the asking. They give full particulars. 


How to Order :—State exact size desired (size 6 ft. 2 in, x 4 ft. 6 in. will he sent unless otherwise 


specified ), 


If desired in two pieces remit fiity cents extra. 


Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for 


sale by stores anywhere. Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers—please write us if 


you know of such cases. 


References: Bradstreet or Dun’s Agencies. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.’’ 
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CALIFORNIA 
LIMITED 
Santa Fe Route 

















} Dining car managed by Mr 










Fred Harvey; also Pullman \ 
between St.Louis and Los "7 
} Angeles in connection with 
Wabash R.R. via Kansas 
City. 
Only first-class tickets 
Time rom Chicago 72 
ime from Chicago 
hours; from St.Louis 6 est Route 
hours;and f York — ‘Best Trp 
and Boston enhy¢fe Best 
Ac Kccer'l Pass. t, Ti .Hansas 
aC aiigginsasn poe Pass. 














Climate 
ror weak Cure 


Weak Throats, 
Weak Bodies. 


I Know Where it May be Found. 


Would you like to know, too? 
Just a hint of it here— 


Health Resorts 


wee New Mexico 


—particularly LAS VEGAS 
HOT 


SPRINGS 
Write to me... 
W. NICHOLSON, 


Great Northern Office Building, CHICAGO, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered-at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 1o cents. 


CLUB RATES 






Two years to one subscriber.........ssse+se008 $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers..........++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........+..006: 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each 7 00 
Four years to’one subscriber...... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each... os Oe 
Five years to one subscriber..........+0-+0005 To 00 
Five subscribers one year each.........eeeeeees 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 

The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-Schooi and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Ciiambers St 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 

The Helman-Taylor Company, 

: 168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD : 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St, 




















































































STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos 1n Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of. nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. .Also, second- 
ane Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 





STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW VORK. 


TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set, 
bw ng, Te ct gion 
and a resent with 
every poved. Great nducements. 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


VIMOID 


IM TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is nota solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilled person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


Cuicaeco. DENVER. 
San FRANCISCO. 

















Branches at 


New YORK. CLEVELAND. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


8ST. Lovrs. 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 


NEW YORK, 

















HEADQUARTERS 

OPEN FIREPLACES 
Mantels, FIXTURES & TILES. 
Elegazi ‘ Stock, Best Service, _ Maker's Prices. 





SHOES 


Are Reliaple in Every Respect, 
Admits t. 


—GO TO— 


Fulton and Hoyt St., Brooklyn, 


AND EXAMINE THEM BEFORE YOU PURCHASE, 


Everybody 





15897 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 





For full information address 


JHE E. cat ged «shag & CLOCK oo. 


383 Washington St., 
41 Maiden © Lane, N New York. 
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‘Registered Trade Mark. 


STAMPED LINENS 


The work on Christmas 
gifts is already beginning, and 
stamped linens are daily being 
chosen at our counters to re- 
ceive the deft and delicate 
handiwork of those skilled in 
embroidery. 

Our stock of hemstitched 
Doylies, Tray Cloths, Center 
Pieces, Scarfs and Afternoon 
Tea Cloths is thoroughly rep- 
resentative of 


«* THE LINEN STORE.” 


dames MeCuteheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Home Comfort in Winter, 


Parties desiring warm Houses 
will do well to consult direct 
with the [anufacturers of 


HEATING APPARATUS 


as to what is best adapted to 
their particular wants—the best 
apparatus possible to make. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232-234 Water St., N. Y. 
































If you cannot geta Bicycle you can a Scroll Saw 
which is bette ter. The © one ‘meant. Set the other 
business. The one a 

| so income. The: Bioyele pe le gends th 


jen he A, him at home 
fa ae ft + a sign that he 


boy wants a Scro 
can use it to advantage. We have the names of many 


thousands who have turned these saws to rae profit 
ng the fifteen years. Give an ingenious boy the 


tools & and he will see to all the rest. 


signs. 
the scroll-sawing line, ineiug 
chines, Star Saw Blades, Des: 
Clock Movement, etc., etc. 


receipt of a Swe-cent pe 


MILLER’S FALLS COM PANY, 


93 Reade Street, New York. 


Kitehen Furnishing, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
wT ORT EET Aree RACHA wentahitsirecson 


NO COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


can produce such a list of matchless attractions for 
those seeking 


SIGHTS, RECREATION, REST and HEALTH ag 


CALIFORNIA 


The HOTEL DEL MONTE is famous 


the world over, and is unexcelled 
as an all-the-year-round resort. 


Texas, New and Old Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Around the World. 


Write for ‘‘ Through Storyland to Sunset Seas,” ‘‘ California Game ‘ Marked 
and other illustrated and 


descriptive matter, and apply for tickets, rates and all other information to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


EDWIN. HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic Manager, 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
L. J. SPENCE, Eastern Freight Agent. 


349 BROADWAY AND 1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), New York. 
S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, La. 
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Down,’” ‘‘Sportsman at Del Monte,’’ ‘‘ Vamos a Mexico,” 


WEBER 










November 11, 1897 





The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Standpoint. 





WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo. 





WHY DON’T YOU 
Enjoy Plenty of Good Light, 


(Better than Gas or Electric te Read by, 


Safe, Simple, Beautiful Lamps ? 
“MILLER” LAMPS HAVE NOEQUAL 


The waw ideas (our oe = will please you. 
See them. 2° Soe amy choose from. All 
styles. Write a Catalog 

ealers should have for “sale, if not we have. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. } rity. sau 


Estab. 1844. 
28 & 80 W. Broadway, bet. Park Pl. & Barclay 8t., N.Y. 
In Berga Conn. At 63 Pearl Street, Bos: ton. 

ep warm. $5.00 Miller heater will do it at 
a cost ‘of one cent an hour. No smoke or smell. 





using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
98 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N.Y 


Gunes: 


Cured by Drs.W.J. P. Kingsley & Son. Many thousand 
cases cured in Rome, N. Y., within the last 42 years 
Why endure agonizing suffering for months by improper 
treatment when a cure can be made in 2 weeks with 
but little or no pain? Numerous references of cures 
sent free. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN: 
Br Ho RTH GERMAN LLOypD S. S. “ALLER,” tag 5, 1898. 
Vv es oie, Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Alge- 

Cairo, Jerusalem, Beyrout, ee. Con- 
Soham. Athens, Rome. nly 95 $550 all shore ex- 
cursions, hotels, fees, etc., inclu Fk. LARK, 
111 B’way, New York, ! ‘Agent Thewfiich Nile "Nav. Co. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


tye Mediterranean Countries, 


Jan. 8th and 15th and Feb. 5th, visiting SPAIN, MO- 
ROCCO, ALGIERS, TUNIS, SI Jag including a visit 
to the Island of Malta. Seventy da high class. 

ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES. 8570 UP 
Annual Round the World Tour, November and June. 
ITALY,GREECE, Egypt and Palestine, January and 
February. South of Low ae and Italy parties monthly. 
Descriptive pro grammes free. Independent tickets for 

any desired tour throughout the world. 
CHOICE BERTHS ON ALL STEAMERS. 


GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE Mailed Free. Con- 
tains Valuable Information for travelers. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, LTD., 
113 Broadway, New York. 


220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 14 Se. Broad 
St., Phila. 201 Washington St., Boston. 
stablished 1844. 


Holy Land and Kgypt 


Our first party this season leaves New York on Janu- 
ary 4th, by Hamburg American Express Steamship 
“NORMANNIA” to Alexandria direct, extension Nile 
Tour to First Cataract ; first-class throughout. 


ALL EXPENSES *5 50 AND 
INCLUDED UPWARDS 
Later departures February 12th, March 5th. 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR, February 12th, accom 
panied by Russell H. Conwell, the famous pastor of the 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HATHORN SPRING, 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


For fifteen years past the Hathorn has been the 
and spring of Saratoga. Its 
waters are bottled with the natural gas and can be 
obtained of any a or er ti ree the 
United States. Agreeable, efficacious, remedial 
For circulars and price list address, 






































ashington St., Chicago. 


T. H. GOUDMAN, G. P. & T. A., San Francisco, Cal. 





HATHORN & CO., Saratoga, N. Y. 
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